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PREFACE 

The  following  pages  have  grown  out  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  "The  Sources  of  the  Ehzabethan  Drama." 
given  in  1908  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  To  the 
members  of  that  society  are  due  the  author's  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  stimulus  and  opportunity.  In 
the  present  volume  very  few  words  rem^u  as  they  were 
first  written.  The  scope  of  the  book  has  been  consider- 
ably broadened  and  its  commenoement  pushed  back 
beyond  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  believed,  howevn, 
that  the  p<Mnt  of  view  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  lec- 
tures has  been  retained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  origi- 
nal aim  of  tracing  the  genesis  and  developmwit  of 
the  various  types  of  Tudor  drama  will  be  found  still 
to  justify  the  method  of  treatment. 

It  is  probably  not  hard  to  defend  the  chronolo^cal 
limits  and  the  title  of  this  essay.  There  would  seem  to 
be  a  practical  convenience  in  a  treatment  commencing 
with  the  earliest  evidences  of  English  national  drama 
and  closing  with  the  highest  accomplishment  of  that 
drama  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  Nor  does  it  appear 
a  gross  exaggeration  to  include  this  entire  evolution 
within  the  confines  of  "  The  Tudor  Drama  ";  for  thoi^h 
most  of  the  specimens  discussed  in  the  first  two  chap- 
ters had  their  original  inception  in  the  century  before 
the  Tudor  era  began,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
still  remained  at  the  opening  of  our  period  the  most 
characteristic  expressions  of  English  dramatic  geniuSi 
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iv  PREFACE 

aad  that  their  consideration  belongs  justly  therefore 
to  the  history  of  Tudor  culture. 

The  course  of  our  study  brings  the  orbit  of  English 
dramatic  criticism  to  its  perihelion  in  the  examination 
of  Shakespeare,  the  central  sun,  and  those  dramatic 
satelUtes  who  most  closely  share  his  atUtude  toward 
life  and  art.  It  would  be  an  alluring  task  to  trace  this 
orbit  still  farther,  through  the  clearly  connected  Jaco- 
bean, Caroline,  and  Restoration  phases  to  its  aphelion 
at  the  close  of  the  Stuart  epoch.  But  the  connderation 
of  Stuart  drama  in  its  enUrety  offers  scope  for  another 
volume,  and  the  temptation  tostriQr  beyond  the  logical 
line  of  demarcation  has  here  be^i  re^sted,  except  where 
the  individual  work  of  Shakespeare  forms  for  some  nine 
years  a  kind  of  Tudor  enclave  in  the  midst  of  Jacobean 
literature. 

The  bibliographies  appended  to  the  various  chapters 
have  been  arranged  with  the  idea  of  placing  directly 
before  the  reader's  attention  all  the  essential  literature 
of  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Absolute  technical 
completeness  in  this  matter  seems  b^rond  the  range 
of  a  work  which  aspires  to  the  notice  of  the  undergrad- 
uate student  and  the  general  reader.  However,  the 
bibliographies  have  been  independently  compiled;  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  no  editions  or  com- 
mentaries have  been  intentionally  omitted  which  appear 
to  possess  any  present-day  importance.  Shakespear- 
ean texts  and  criticisms  are  so  mmierous  and  so 
abundantly  catalogued  already,  that  it  has  here  been 
thought  injudicious  to  go  beyond  the  simple  indication 
of  the  important  early  editions  of  each  pl^'.  The  ad- 
mirable and  very  recent  Shakespeare  bibliography  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Cambridge  History  of  Eng- 
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PREFACE  y 

Ush  Literature"  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  any  le- 
capitulation  of  its  Results  od  the  smaller  scale  suited  to 
this  book  would  be  a  useless  impertiBeoce. 

To  my  friends.  Professor  W.  L.  Phelps  and  Professor 
H.  N.  MacCracken  of  Yale  University,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  expressing  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  various 
helpful  suggestions  and  for  the  careful  reading  of  all 
my  proofs  at  a  period  of  the  academic  year  when  such 
a  service  entailed  a  real  sacrifice  and  became  a  double 
kindness. 

C.  F.  T.  B. 

Yalb  Univzbbitt,  Aiigiut,  1011. 
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THE  TUDOR  DRAMA 


SCKIPTDllAL  AND  MIRACLE   DRAUA 

What  modern  Eii{^uh  life  and  Iheratuie  are  ia  due  in  a 
degree  not  easily  overestimated  to  the  three  genera-  * 
tions  of  Tudor  sovereigns.  Far  more  representative 
of  national  temper  than  any  of  their  successors,  much 
more  practical  in  their  assumption  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  government  than  any  group  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  Tudors  moulded  popular  feeling  and  created 
a  permanent  national  consciousness.  The  influence  of 
their  age  upon  the  drama  was  particularly  beneficent. 
All  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  development  of 
the  English  theatre  falls  easily  within  the  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years  of  their  domimon.  Henry  VII 
found  the  artless  and  provincial  makeshifts  of  guild 
performances  and  the  yet  ruder  devices  of  the  incipient 
morality:  Elizabeth  left  full-grown  a  public  theatre; 
which,  whether  we  measure  its  success  by  actual  artis- 
tic results  or  by  the  sincerity  (^  its  reflection  of  con- 
temporary life  and  thought,  finds  few  parallels  and 
probably  no  equal.  The  mystery  cycles  and  "  Every-  " 
man  "  represent  the  topmost  reach  of  dramatic  activity 
in  England  when  the  first  Tudor  sovereign  began  his 
reign ;  his  grand-daughter  might  ere  she  died  have  seen 
"Hamlet"  and  "Sejanus." 

The  history  of  English  drama  as  a  distinct  national 
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\  type  begins  with  the  maturity  of  the  guild  cycles,  b 
'  characteristic  development  of  the  earlier  cosmopolitan 
church  drama,  which  first  appears  in  the  fourteenth 
centmy,  attaining  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  fif- 
teenth, but  continuing  with  only  gradually  abating 
splendor  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  origin  of  the  modem  European  theatre  in  the 

services  of  the  medieeval  church  is  matter  of  common 

knowlet^,  and  the  connection  has  perhaps  received 

already  more  explanation  than  it  requires.   We  shall 

'see  that  the  relation  between  dramatic  literature  and 

contemporary  religious  feeling  continued  in  England 

till  the  very  end  of  tfae  Elizabethan  period  one  of  the 

most  vital  influences  in  the  history  <tf  the  stage.   For 

the  early  Middle  Ages  religion  filled  much  the  place 

that  education  fills  toKlay.  The  Church  was  the  gate- 

.    way  to  ail  the  learning,  a  full  half  of  the  magnificence, 

and  a  large  part  of  the  romance  of  life.   To  its  direct 

inspiration  we  owe  much  of  the  most  characteristic 

literature  of  medisevalism:  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  the 

"  GestaSomanorum,"  the  "  Cursor  Mimdi "  and  "  Prick 

of  Conscience,"  —  no  small  part  even  of  the  work  of 

1   Gower  and  Chaucer.    But  for  the  drama  the  ecclesi- 

'   astical  influence  was  wider  than  this.   The  pomp  and 

ceremony  of  the  mass,  the  gorgeous  display  of  feast- 

;   day  processions,  and,  above  all,  the  existence  of  poten- 

Itial  bands  of  actors  in  the  robed  and  drilled  monks  and 
choristers,  combined  to  make  the  Roman  Church  an 
inevitabla  nursery  of  the  histrionic  art:     '  ' 

Tturing  the  DintS~aiii3jteiith  centuries  the  germs  of 
modem  drama  appeared  in  the  elaborate  ritual  ^  the 
East^p  9M^dce,m Jh«-  greater  cathedrals  and  monas- 
teries of  Europe.    The  dramatic  liturgies  thus  evolved 
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consiated  originally  of  s  few  lines  of  question  and  i 
answer  chanted  responsively  by  priests,  and  taken 
almost  literally  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  lesson  for  the 
day.  The  following  four  lines  of  dial<^ue  from  &  ninth- 
oentuiy  manuscript  of  the  Swiss  monastery  of  St.  Gal) 
comprise  the  simplest  version  extant  of  the  so-called 
Easter  "trope": — 

"Quem  quaeritii  in  sepulchro,  Christicolae  t" 
"  leaom  NaiareDUin  crudBxum,  o  caelicoUe." 
"Noo  est  bic  aurrextt  dcut  praei&enA. 
Ite,  nuntiate  qiua  amreiit  de  sq»ulcbn>." 

A  century  later  the  "  Concordia  Regularis  "  of  St.  Eth- 
anwold  (ca.  980)  furnishes  the  first  document  dealing 
with  the  drama  on  English  soil,  in  a  set  of  directions  for 
the  acting  of  a  Wmchester  trope  differing  only  in 
the  slightest  details  from  that  of  St.  Gall. 

In  imitation  of  these  Easter  celebrations,  bits  of 
chorat^jli^ogue,  likewise  beginning  with  the  words 
"  Quem  quaeritis,"  were  early  devised  for  insertion  into 
the  8ervi^r~^  Christmas  and  Ascension  Day.  Once 
introduced,  the^'^iffiatic  elemenrmThe  liturgy  be- 
came widely  popular  and  rapidly  extended  itself. 
Harking  back  from  the  Christmas  play  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  characters  and  events  from  the  Old  Testament 
were  introduced  by  way  of  prologue  or  forecast,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Easter  and  Ascension  plays  de- 
veloped sequels  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Antichrist 
and  the  Final  Judgment.  It  was  but  the  matter  of  a 
century  or  so  till  the  two  sets  of  plays,  presenting  re- 
spectively the  birth  of  Christ  and  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  had  grown  to  meet  each  other  and  fiised  \ 
into  a  complete  religious  drama  embracing  the  history 
of  the  Bible  from  Creation  to  Judgment  Day. 
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Into  the  nature  of  the  drama  which  was  thus  forming 
itself  during  the  middle  centuries  of  the  dark  ages 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  there  entered  several 
alien  elements,  later  productive  of  scandal,  suppression, 
persecution,  and  finally  the  complete  self-assertion  and 
I   Independence  of  the  stage.  The  licensed  burlesques  of 
I  religion,  incident  to  jocular  monastic  festivals  like  the 
I  Feast  of  the  Ass  and  the  Boy  Bishop,  were  the  means  of 
I  introducingintotheseiiousdramatheelement  of  comic 
I  irreverence  whfth  persists  in  the  Elizabethan  Lords  of 
I  Misrule,*  and  which,  long  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
had  annihilated  all  just  claim  of  the  theatre  to  reli- 
gious influence  or  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

From  primteval  pagan  customs  like  the  village  dance 
the  nascent  drama  .derived  important  chaJ'acteristicsy. 
only  thinly  disguised  under  the  rehgious  exterior  cJ  the 
whole,  —  characteristics  which  survive  most  plainly 
\m  the  Morris  danpes  and  St.  George  plays  of  later 
umes.' 

I  A  third  source  of  extra-ecclesiastical  influence  ex- 
isted in  the  mimetic  performances  of  the  buffoons  and 
story-tellers  —  mimes  and  jongleurs  —  who  wandered 
everywhere  through  mediteval  Europe,  ministering  to  ■ 
the  popular  thirst  for  that  histrionic  imitation  of  life 
which  the  serious  church  drama  gave,  and  yet  gave 
insu£Sciently.  For  these  mimes  it  is  possible  to  make 
out  a  continuous,  though  partly  supposititious,  pedi- 
gree, straight  from  the  late  Latin  mountebanks  to  the 
clowns  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  —  the  only  piece  of 

>  For  an  inuympatlietic,  Puritan,  Mcotinl  of  the  Lcwds  of  Misrule, 
aeeStuhbea.AnaUmiei^Ahiuf(lBSS).ed.  1879,146-148. 

■  See  A.  B.  BtMty.  The  St.  George  or  Mummers'  Plagt ;  a  Sfu^  in 
the  pTototojs  of  the  Drama,  1006. 
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4   THE   CHURCH,  FROM  DONAUESCHIKOEN 
iced  from  B.  K.  Gbamben,  Medixml  Slagt. 
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even  tolerably  probable   classic  influeace  which  the 
English  drama  can  be  shown  to  feel  tor  many  a  day. 

The  history  of  dramatic  origins  is  an  international 
affair.  Evidence  has  to  be  pieced  together  over  the 
face  of  all  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  facts 
evolved  is  the  original  absence  of  local  or  personal 
peculiarities.  For  England,  indeed,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  dramatic  records  are  so 
scanty  as  to  reveal  almost  nothing,  except  a  general  and 
rather  backward  adherence  to  the  scheme  of  develop- 
ment, illustrated  by  the  liturgical  plays  of  Prance  and 
Germany.  The  earliest  drama  was  written  entirely  in  I 
Latin,  and  without  suggestion  of  any  special  local  con- 
sciousness. Only  in  the  more  advanced  and  less  ortho-  ' 
dox  plays  can  we  trace  the  gradual  intrusion  of  the  ver-  ' 
nacular  spirit  and  idiom. 

It  is  usual  to  count  among  the  very  earliest  attempts 
at  dramatic  writing  in  English  "The  Harrowing  of 
Hell,"  preserved  in  three  manuscripts  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  piece  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  lines  consists  main^  of  speeches,  in  short 
riming  couplets,  by  Dominus  {i.  e.,  Christ),  Satan,  the 
"Janitor"  of  Hell,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  Adam, 
Eve,  Abraham,  David,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Moses. 
It  seems  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  the  work  was 
never  intended  for  actual  presentation,  and  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  its  author  cim  properly  be  consid- 
ered to  have  crossed  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  the 
true  drama  from  the  universal  medieval  device  of 
rhetorical,  homiletic  dialogue. 

Much  more  real  importance  attaches  to  three  dra- 
matic fragments  discovered  at  Shrewsbury  in  1890. 
Each  of  these  pieces  gives  the  speeches  of  a  single  actor 
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in  a  play,  partly  English  and  partly  Latin,  dealing  re- 
spectively with  the  Adoration  of  the  Sbe[Ji«rds,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Journey  to  &nmaus.  Though 
the  manuscript  which  contains  them  has  been  referred 
to  no  earlier  date  than  the  commencemeat  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  these  three  brol^n  survivals  seem  the 
best  existing  illustration  of  theatrical  conditions  in 
England,  during  the  U^  dark  period_<^  transition 
fw^ip  th^JfUtiw-jtritmaiiaarT  litiii^  tn  t.t|f  play  of  native 
speech  and  character.' 

Geniune^natxonal  drama  shows  itself.fir^t  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  fourteenth  centuryTaiSdit  owes  its  exist- 
ence in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  to  two  apparently 
quite  irrelevant  circumstances.  The  first  is  the  estab- 
f  lishment  by  Pope  Qenient  V,  in  1  SlLjjt^wThursday 
>  after  Trinity  Sunday  as  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,'  in 
1  recognition  of  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.  This 
festival,  occurring  in  early  summer,  two  months  after 
Easter  and  ten  days  after  Whitsunday.was  everywhere 
b  day  of  popular  celebration,  and  it  became  in  England 
ihe  period  par  excellence  for  dramatic,  performances, 
pearly  all  the  cyclical  mystery  plays  were  destined  for 
bresentation  either  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  itself,  or 
during  the  previous  week  of  Whitsuntide. 

The  second  alien  influence  which  shaped  early  Eng- 
lish '"-"nrp*'"  nr,mnmmtinr,  wBs  the  risc  of  the  trade 
guilds.  During  the  whole  career  of  the  mystery  play, 
these  self-governing  corporations  of  Bakers,  Barkers, 
Butchers,  and  so  forth,  largely  dominated  the  civic  poli- 

'  Fbr  an  admirable  study  of  liturgical  dmnatic  origins,  see  P.  W. 
Cady,  "The  IJtUFpcal  Bams  of  the  Towneley  MysterieB,"  PiibL 
Mod.  Lang.  Atioe.,  1909. 

*  lueffectivdy  promulgated  by  Urban  IV  in  1204. 
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cies  of  all  the  important  towns.  At  the  earliest  period 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  consecutive  histoiy 
of  English  drama  —  that  is,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  —  we  find  that  the  production' and 
performance  of  plays  had  aJjtady  passed,  tor  the  most 
part,  out  of  the  hiuids  of  the  clergy  and  into  those  <^  the 
guilds.  Parish  plays  did  still  exist,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  vill^es,  where  presumably  the  guild  system 
had  been  relatively  little  developed,*  and,  for  special 
reasons,  in  the  city  of  Loqdon.  There  are,  too,  indi- 
cations of  the  acting  of  mystery  plays  by  strolling 
companies  of  profession's,  s^ph  as  commonly  pre- 
sented m<H'aliiies.  But  those  features  of  the  mystery 
play,  whidi  have  most  significance  for  the  evolution  of 
the  later  drama,  are  particularly  the  outgrowth  of  the 
artistic  method  and  the  treatment  of  life  inaugurated 
and  HLaintained  in  the  guild  performances. 

There  are  still  extant,  either  in  full  or  fragmentarily, 
mystery  plays  acted  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  by  the  trade  guilds  of  Chester, 
York,  W^efield.  Co«eiitcy,  Norwich,  and  NewcaBtla 
These  remains  make  up  in  volume,  as  well  as  in  histori- 
cal significance  and  inherent  merit,  by  far  the  most 
important  existing  portion  of  the  English  Scriptural 
drama.  Guild  plays  of  similar  nature,  well  authenti- 
cate by  records,  but  unfortunately  not  known  to  sur- 
vive, were  acted  at  Beverley  (Yorkshire),  Aberdeen, 
Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  in  many  other 
places.   As  regards  the  Wakefield  cycle,  preserved  m 

•  See  the  interesting  notes  of  expenditures  for  dramatic  per- 
fornumces  preserved  in  the  Churdt-wardeiiB'  Accounts  <rf  Yarmouth 
and  Bungay  between  1462  and  15S1,  quoted  by  L.  T.  Bolingbroke, 
rforfuli  AnAaoio^,  n  (18&2),  334-33S. 
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tlie  tamoufl  Towneley  mannsciipt,  few  details  con- 
oeming  the  manner  or  date  of  perfonnance  are  at 
hand.  All  the  others  named  abovf  were  presented 
oa  Corpus  Ctiristi  Day,  with  the  exertion  of  those 
of  Chests,  Ntnwidi,  and  probabl;  Lincohi,  where  the 
producUon  seems  to  have  been  poshed  forward  into 
the  preceding  week  of  Whitsuntide,  or  else  deferred,  as 
at  Lmcohi,  liU  St.  Anne's  Day  (July  «6). 

Of  English  mystery  plays  the  Chester  cyde  appears 
to  be  the  oldest  in  date  of  composition,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  youngest  in  ihe  matter  of  manusciipt  authtxaty. 
There  is  very  respectable  evidence  tot  the  belief  that 
the  Chester  performances  began  as  early  as  13S8,  and 
that  the  text  presented  in  that  year  was  prepared  by 
DO  less  a  writer  than  the  famous  Ranulph  Higden, 
autlior  oi  "  PtJyehronicon."  *  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
Higden  must  stand  forth  as  both  the  first  and  the  last 
literary  personality,  who  can  be  at  all  reasonably  cred- 
ited with  the  composition  <^  En^ish  mysteries.  The 
Chester  plays  are  extant  in  five  manuscr^its,  dating 
from  the  period  1591-1607.  The  two  other  sets  of 
guild  plays  which  survive  in  fiurly  complete  form, 
those  of  York  and  Wakefield  respectively,  are  each 
preserved  in  a  nngle  mid-fifteeuth-century  text.  The 
composition  of  the  York  cycle  has  been  referred  to 
about  1350,  while  that  of  the  Wal^eld  groupi  which 
in  originality  and  litenuy  value  marks  the  highest 
reach  of  English  dramatic  writing  in  this  kind,  is 
ascribed  with  much  probability  to  the  (q>ening  decades 
of  the  fifteenth  century, 

*  In  defence  at  Wigdea'a  sitthonhip,  see  E.  K.  Chambera,  Meditt- 
mI  Slate,  u,  348  ff  and,  in  particular.  S.  B.  Hemingway.  EngHtk 
Natinty  Play*.  1909,  m  fi. 
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Of  the  ten  plays  wliicfa  originaUy  mode  up  the  genu- 
ine Coventry  cycle,  only  two  exist,  traosniitted  in  six- 
teenth-century versions:  the  one,  acted  by  the  Shear- 
men and  Tailors,  dealing  with  the  Birth  of  Christ  and 
the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents;  the  other,  that  of  the 
Weavers,  presenting  Christ  before  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple.  From  the  Norwich  cycle,  as  from  that  of 
Newcastle,  we  possess  only  a  single  play.  The  records 
of  the  Grocers'  Company  of  the  former  city  preserve 
two  versions,  dated  1533  and  1565  respectively,  of  the 
drama  acted  by  that  guild,  the  subject,  being  the  fall 
of  man  and  expulsion  from  Paradise;^  while  from  the 
Newcastle  sequence  there  remains  the  play  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  ark,  assigned,  with  the  rather  fantastic  ap-J 
propriateness  usual  in  the  dbtribution  of  subjects,  to 
the  guild  of  the  Shipwrights. 

The  guild  performances  introduced  many  very  im- 
portant innovations  in  the  sitting  of  religious  drama. 
The  species  had  originated  in  the  Church,  and  while 
performed  by  the  clergy,  seems  nearly  always  to  have 
been  presented,  either  in  the  sanctuary  itself,  or  on  the 
holy  ground  adjoining.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  causes  and  manner  of  transference  from  Church  to 
guild,exceptthatitwasgradual.  Church  performances 
certainly  existed  in  many  places  by  the  side  of  guild 
performances,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
several  towns  enjoyed  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  theoreti- 
cal control,  over  the  lay  actors.  The  result  of  the 
change,  however  accomplished,  was  a  great  increase 

>  These  texts  were  first  printed,  with  valuable  extracts  from  the 
gnad  book  by  B.  Htch,  Nor}^  Arehaology,  v  (ISaS).  A  list  of  the 
twelve  NcHwich  pageants,  of  which  the  Grocers'  alone  ■urvives,  is 
given  by  H,  Harrod,  NorfoUc  Arehteaiogy,  m  (1858),  »-18. 
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both  in  the  Bumbo-  of  pUy^s  and  in  tlie  aumbn  of 
spectators;  and  at  the  same  time,  probably,  the  loss  of 
the  old  place  of  presentation,  which,  even  if  retained, 
could  hardly  have  sufficed  tot  the  increased  demands. 
'  It  was  a  matter  no  longer  of  a  religious  eKrcise  by 
parish  clergy,  before  a  congregation  of  the  r^teous, 
but  rather  of  a  spectacle  offering  scope  in  the  produc- 
tion for  the  rivalry  of  all  the  city  crafts,  and  having  as 
a  public  the  whole  motley  and  cfHtgested  peculation  of 
a  mediteval  town  on  fair  day. 

The  usual  scdution  of  the  difficulty  was  tbe  develtqi- 
ment  of  the  individual  pageant  and  the  processicMial 
style  of  acting.  The  "pageant"  was,  in  its  simplest 
form,  a  stage  on  wheels,  provided  and  decorated  by 
one  (tf  the  town  guilds  for  the  exhibition  of  the  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  Scrq>ture  story  assigned  to  that  guild. 
'  Ordinarily,  there  were  two  floors:  the  uppCT.  an  open 
platfcwm  where_^e_Elai_SEaa-acted;  the,_tQwert,,an 
^iclosed-'dcessing.-room  for  the  acJois.  The  various 
pageants  naturally  differed  in  appearance,  acctvding  to 
the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  guild  which  furnished 
them,  and  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  scene  to 
be  staged  upon  tliem.  So  the  pi^eaot-of-^e  craft  of 
fishermen,  presenting  Noah  and  theAood,  would  be 
formed  into  a  rough  similitude  of  the  Ark,  while  those 
used  for  scenes  where  devils  were  to  appear  would  have 
the  passage  between  dressing-room  and  stage  adorned 
withthe  conventional  representation  of  "hell-mouth."' 
Altogether,  in  geuetal  shape  aild~D3e^~Euid  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  their  building  and  up-keep,  the  guild 

*  Hie  tlurd  (GUidera')  pageant  in  the  Norwich  prooeuion  was 
entitled  "Hell  Cart,"  and  pa;menta  were  made  by  this  guild  "tot 
Iceeping  of  fiie  at  Hell  Mo[u]the."  Ct.  NoijiiUc  AnAaohgt/,  iii.  IC. 
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llluitnitiout  from  a  French  MS.  (Bodley  eG4),  probably  compiled  on  Engllati  »U 
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pageants  nmmfest  some  analogy  to  the  rows  of  barges 
nmntained  on  Isis  or  Cam,  by  the  different  collies  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  If  we  remember  the  f<»mer  to 
be  vehicles  on  wheds  rather  than  boats,  and  cononve 
them  small  enough  to  be  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  guild 
members  through  narrow  ntediKval  streets,  there  will 
probably  be  even  a  certain  similarity  of  appearance. 

In  the  palmy  di^s  of  the  mystery  play  —  througn  ] 
the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
—  every  guild  was  required  to  support  a  pageant, 
either  independently  or,  in  the  case  of  the  less  pros- 
perous bodies,  in  connection  with  others;  and  every 
craftsman  was  taxed  annually  tor  "pageant  pence." 
On  the  other  hand,  those  members  who  acted  parts  in 
the  plays,  as  well  as  those  detailed  to  draw  the  pageant, 
received  fees  in  proportion  to  their  services.  Dilatory  or 
careless  guilds,  and  actors  who  failed  to  learn  their 
parts,  were  fined.  The  average  cost  per  capita  to  the 
guild  members  of  a  play-acting  dty  may  have  been 
frran  twopence  to  eightpence  a  year,  —  no  very  incon- 
mdersble  sum  in  1450.  Certainly  there  was  incessant 
grumbling  ovor  what  was  increasin^y  felt  to  be  an 
exaction,  and  constant  appeals  were  made  to  the  cor- 
poration for  relief  or  redistribution  of  the  burden. 
The  end  of  the  Norwich  Greens'  Pageant,  about  1570, 
is  probably  representative  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  all. 
This  structure,  described  as  "a  Howse  of  Waynskott, 
paynted  and  buylded  on  a  Carte,  with  foure  whelys," 
and  adorned  with  a  ^t  griffin,  was  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  annual  performances  stored  with  one  John 
Sotherton  in  London,  till,  the  charges  having  reached 
the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  and  the  vehicle  having  be- 
come rotten  and  unsalable,  Sotherton's  heir,  Nicholas, 
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was  authorized  to  reimburse  himself  by  knocking  it  to 
pieces.' 

In  some  towns  a  single  performance  of  the  cycle  in  a 
public  place  was  regarded  as  sufficient.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  practice  at  Canterbury  and  Norwich. 
But  more  generally,  as  at  Chester,  York,  Beverley, 
Newcastle,  and  Coventry,  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
order  to  reach  all  the  multitudinous  spectators,  to  re- 
peat the  performances  at  each  of  a  number  of  stations, 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  pageants  moved  in 
'  procession  from  one  appointed  stopping  place  to  the 
next,  and  found  an  audience  gathered  at  each.  Thus, 
^e  pageant  of  the  guild  first  in  order,  presenting 
normally  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and  the  creation  of  man, 
would  give  its  play  at  station  one,  and  then  move  to 
station  two  for  a  second  performance,  while  the 
pageant  next  in  order  would  be  acting  before  the  spec- 
tators at  the  first  station  the  nest  scene  in  the  Bible 
story — say,the  kiUingof  Abel.  The lowwcZoawnM con- 
cerning the  appearance  and  use  of  the  guild  pageants 
is  found  in  the  words  of  Archdeacon  Rogers  of  Chester 
(d.  1585),  preserved  in  two  British  Museum  manu- 
scripts (Harley  1948  and  1944),  and  first  quoted  in 
Thomas  Sharp's  "Dissertation  on  the  Coventry  IVfys- 
teries  "  in  1825.  Rogers  defines  the  pageant  as  "a  high 
scaffold  with  two  rooms,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  upon 
four  wheels.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  themselves, 
and  in  the  higher  room  they  played,  being  all  open  on 
the  top,  that  all  beholders  might  hear  and  see  them. 
The  places  where  they  played  them  wasia  every  street. 
They  began  first  at' the  Abbey  gates  [i.  c,  in  Chester 
p^ormances]  and  when  the  first  pageant  was  played, 
I  a.  NotJoOc  Ardutology,  v  (1S19),  81. 
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it  wss  wheeled  to  the  high  cross  before  the  Mayor,  and 
so  to  every  stteet,  and  so  every  street  had  a  pageant 
playmg  before  them  at  one  time,  till  all  the  pageants 
for  the  day  appointed  were  played,  and  when  one 
pageant  was  near  ended,  word  was  brought  from  street 
to  street,  that,  so  they  might  come  in  place  thereof, 
exceeding  orderly,  and  all  the  streets  have  their 
pageants  afore  them  all  at  one  time  playing  together; 
to  aee  which  pliQ's  was  great  resort,  and  also  scaffolds 
and  stages  made  in  the  streets  in  those  places  where 
they  determined  to  play  their  pageants." 

The  guild  plays  deserve  the  especial  attention  of  the 
student  of  the  drama,  because  in  the  matter  of  stage 
practice,  and  in  the  development  of  certain  comic  ideals 
and  types,  their  influence  upon  later  dramaturgy  is 
paramount.  The  rivalry  between  the  different  crafts 
in  the  decoration  and  costuming  of  their  respective 
pageants  produced,  naturally,  a  lavishness  of  expendi- 
ture and  a  taste  for  gorgeous,  if  anachronistic,  stage 
finery,  quite  b^ond  the  imaginings  of  the  simple 
church  performers  or  the  itinerant  actors  of  moralities. 
When  the  Elizabethan  drama  sprang  new  into  existence, ; 
(luring  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
took  over,  with  little  change  or  conscious  development, 
the  properties,  the  scenic  effects,  and  much  of  the  stage  . 
business  which  the  guild  actors  had  evolved.  The  rela- 
tion on  the  purely  literary  side  is  much  more  remote, 
hut  in  respect  of  the  externals  of  stage  management, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  drama  of  Elizabeth  is  influ- 
enced throughout  its  career  by  the  popular  taste  and 
esthetic  standards,  developed  diiring  the  two  preced- 
ing centuries  by  the  most  elaborate  dramatic  enter- 
tainments oi  that  period,  —  those  presented  by  the 
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guilds  at  Corpus  Christi.  Extensive  records  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  mise  en  seine  are  extant  in  the  guild 
books  of  Coventry,  Chester,  Beverley,  Norwich,  and 
elsewhere;  and  these  form  a  most  illuminating  coun- 
ts-part to  the  similar  entries  in  the  famous  diary  of 
Shakespeare's  con^mporary  and  rival  stage-manager, 
Philip  Henslowe. 

The  same  emulation  between  the  guilds,  which  im- 
pelled each  to  vie  with  the  rest  in  the  goi^eousness  of 
its  pageant  and  the  splendor  of  its  costumes,  led  them 
also  to  bid  for  popularity  in  another  manner  significant 
for  the  history  of  the  later  drama.  The  Scriptural 
plays,  while  acted  within  the  church,  can  hardly  have 
contained  many  avowedly  humorous  touches,  though 
certain  germs  of  comedy  may  be  detected,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  almost  the  very  start.  In  the  hands  of  the 
guilds,  however,  the  plays  were  relieved  from  inmie- 
diate  ecclesiastical  supervision,  and  the  temptation 
was  strong  for  each  craft  to  make  the  most  of  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  the  scene  allotted  to  it.- 'In  most 
,  cases,  buffoonery  was  felt  to  possess  a  surer  hold  on  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  than  pathos,  and  every 
comic  hint  was  e^erly  improved.  With  the  main 
figures  in  the  Bible  narrative,  few  such  liberties  could 
be  taken.  Qain,  Noah,  Joseph,  Pilate,  agd  Herod 
\  offered  most  scope  for  humorous  treatment.    But  the 

!  greatest  opportunity  for  the  comic  writer  lay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  minor  characters,  to  which  the  Scripture 
ascribes  no  distinct  personality;  and  here  we  find  aris- 
ing and  maturing,  among  the  artless  crudities  of  dra- 
matized religion,  a  comedy  of  real  life,  which  not  only 
kept  the  guild  plays  alive,  in  the  face  of*  violent  muni- 
cipal and  ecclesiastical  hostility,  long  after  they  had 
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lost  every  other  hold  od  their  public,  but  which  passed  ,'\ 
easily   and  with  unimpaired  vitality  into  the  later .  ' 
drama.  The  "garcit;"  or  s^vgnitofCain,  the  wife  of' 
IJjiaiir  Fhio^ioh  king  m  Ugypt,  Augustus  Ciesar,  ^fi. 
shepherds  ^_^e  nativity,  the  toxt^rers  of  the  cruci- 
fixion^jjucife^  Antichrist,  and  the  demons  of  the  final 
judgment,  are  air^guies_cojiceiiiiag  whose  character 
the  Bible  has  nothing,  or  ueqr.  little,,  to  say.  Here,    / 
then,  the  fle<i^ling  drama  might  try  its  wings,  unre-  / 
strained  by  respect  for  authority  or  fear  of  hetero- 
dox. 

In  the  insertion  and  treatment  of  comic  incident  we 
find  the  most  significant  differences  between  the  vari- 
ous extant  cycles,  and  here  we  can  perceive  the  first 
bints  of  the  all-important  change  from  the  workings  of 
impersonal,  popular  tendencies  to  the  conscious  art 
of  an  easily  rec<^tuzable,  though  nameless,  dramatic 
genius.  Of  the  extant  cycles,  that  oLXjotk.  contains  the 
Icgt  comedy,  not  so  much  probably  because  the  text 
of  these  plays  seems  to  be  a  little  earlier  than  that  of  the 
rest,  as  because  the  cluneal  censorship  of  the  guild  per-  i 
formances  is  known  toKave "Been  considerably  more  | 
strict  in  the  archiepiscopal  city  than  elsewhere.  The 
Chester  pkys,  as  we  have  them,  represent  an  advance 
in  freedom  upon  those  of  York,  and  contain  a  few 
scenes  of  good  fooling,  but  they  bear  little  relation  to 
the  other  cycles,  and  have  been  regarded  by  some 
critics  as  an  imitation  from  French  sources.*  The 
Coventry  Shearmen-Tailors*  play  of  the  Slaughter  of , 
the  Innocents  introduces  a  Herod  of  well-developed  i 
comic  proportions,  who,  as  a  stage  direction  informs  us, 
'  See,  ia  oppositl^si  to  this  theory,  S.  B.  Hemingway,  op.  cif. 
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"ragis  in  the  pagond  and  m  the  strete  also,"  and  who 
seems  half  independent  of  the  seiioua  story.  Equally 
advanced  is  the  humor  of  the  Newcastle  Shipwrights' 
play,  where  the  devil  enters,  with  his  customary  shout 
of  "Out,  out,  harro,  and  welaway,"  to  workmischief  in 
Noah's  household  by  arousing  the  suspicion  and  per- 
versity of  the  patriarch's  shrewish  wife. 

Rustic  clownage  comes  finally  into  its  own  in  the 
Wakefield  or  "Towneley  "  eyde,  where  the  serious  nar- 
rative is  often  little  more  th&n  a  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  farcical  sketches  of  braggarts  like  Pharaoh, 
Herod,  and  Augustus;  or  satire  on  contemporary  po-" 
,litic^  and  social  conditions,  as  in  the  Judgment  Day 
scene  between  Tutivillus  and  his  companion  demons; 
or  else  realistic  studies  in  north-country  peasant  life, 
such  as  the  garcio  of  Cain,  No^'s  obdurate  wife,  ta  the 
numerous  shepherd  types.  It  is  in  this  last  genre,  so 
characteristic  of  his  district,  that  the  Wakefield  master- 
dramatist  has  secured  his  greatest  triumphs.  Pike- 
hames,  the  garcio,  or  ploughboy,  is  a  good  yokel  type, 
free  of  tongue  and  fist;  but  the  shepherds  are  pictured 
witji  even  greater  sympathy  and  local  color.  Two 
separate,  alternative  versioos  of  the  shepherd  scene 
exist,  totalling  more  than  twelve  hundred  lines.  In 
both  sketches  the  gospel  matter  is  ignored  through 
at  least  three  quarters  of  the  play  by  reason  of  the 
author's  interest  in  the  character  and  conversation  of 
his  n^pll-iTldiv^f^l1l■llyi(w^  Btn^tij.pHa  The  sccood  play, 
the  celebrated  "  Secunda  [Pagina]  Pastorum,"  carries 
us  indeed  well  out  of  the  province  of  Scriptural  drama, 
'  and  into  that  of  pure  comedy,  presenting  English  liter- 
ature in  the  episode  of  Mak,  the  sheep-stealer,jglh  a 
■  native  farce,  which  b  not  only  the  first  extant  Example 
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of  this  speci£8i.butj^chtJnJiiehandliDg  of  suspense 
and  climax^isjuiequaUed  by  any  work  of  the  next  oen- 
tury  and-aJiaU- 

In  connection  with  the  giiild  plays  just  discussed,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  so-called  "Ltidus  Coventrise," 
generally  counted  as  adding  a  fourth  great  mystery 
cycle  to  those  of  Chester,  York,  and  Wakefield.  In  a 
number  of  important  particiilars,  however,  the  "  Ludus 
Coventrise  "  stands  alone,  and  in  the  present  doubtful 
state  of  OUT  knowledge  concerning  it,  tends  rather  to 
obscure  than  to  clear  up  the  dramatic  history  of  the 
time.  There  is  no  satisfactory  ground  for  connecting 
this  series  of  plays  with  the  town  of  Coventry,  where 
we  know  the  guilds  to  have  possessed  and  acted  a  very 
different  set  of  performances.  It  may,  indeed,  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  the  "  Ludus  Coventrise  "  was  not 
acted  by  guilds,  and  that  it  was  exhibited,  not  in  the 
processional  manner  usual  with  those  bodies,  but  upon 
the  large  stationary  platform,  with  separate  "sedes," 
which  was  essentially  only  a  reproduction  out-of-doors 
ofue  original  mediieva]  stage,  i.  e.,  the  nave  and  choir 
of  the  church.  Such  fixed  st^es  are  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cornish  religious  plays  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  they  are  represented  in  their  most 
elaborate  development  m  the  sketch  which  illustrates 
the  miae  en  schte  of  the  first  complete  Englbh  moral- 
ity, "The  Castle  of  Perseverance."  In  many  ways  the 
"  Ludus  Coventrise,"  standing  quite  apart  from  the  con- 
temporary guild  cycles,  forms  a  most  interesting  con- 
necting I  in  It  between  the  early  Scriptural  drama  as 
presented  in  the  Church  —  a  species  very  scantily  ex- 
tant in  England  —  and  the  morality  plays  in  which 
strict  reli^ous  didacticism  came  more  and  raore  to 
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express  itself  in  proportion  as  it  was  supplanted  by 
secular  elements  in  the  guild  perfomiaiices. 
The  manuscript  of  the  "  Ludiis  Coventrise  "  is  dated 
-  1468,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  same  period  as 
those  in  which  the  York  and  Wakefield  plays  are  pre- 
served. As  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  station- 
ary presentation,  the  individual  scenes  of  the"Ludus 
Coventrise"  are  not  so  distinct  as  those  of  the  pro- 
cessional cycles,  where  each  scene  was  produced  by  a 
different  company  of  actors  and  on  aseparate  pageant. 
The  present  cycle  falls  most  naturally  into  four  or  five 
large  groups  of  scenes,  many  individuals  of  which 
cohere  almost  indissolubly,  though  the  groups  as  a 
whole  have  only  the  roughest  connection  with  each 
other.  Between  two  of  these  groups,  indeed,  an  inter- 
mission of  an  entire  year  is  assumed;  that  is,  the  period 
from  the  creation  to  the  betrayal  was  covered  in  one 
year  and  that  from  the  trial  of  Christ  to  Doomsday  in 
the  next.  In  treatment  of  subject  matter  the  "  Ludus 
Coventrise  "  bears  more  affinity  to  the  German  passion 
plays  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  that  of  Alsfeld, 
than  to  the  other  English  cycles.  The  didactic  purpose 
is  here  predominant,  and  the  most  notable  feature  of 
mediseval  religion,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  is  given 
an  extraordinary  prominence  in  fifteen  plays,  which 
trace  her  history  from  her  conception  and  birth  to  her 
assumption.  The  "Ludus  Coventrise,"  indeed,  is  no 
more  destitute  of  comic  touches  than  the  contemporary 
Biblical  plays  of  Germany  and  France;  and  some  of 
the  humorous  scenes,  such  as  the  coarse  one  between 
the  detractors  in  the  trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  are 
v^orous  and  realistic.  But  the  comedy  is  always  inci- 
dental: it  never  allows  the  reader  to  lose  sight  of  the 
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leligious  significance  of  the  scene;  it  contributes  little 
or  nothing  to  the  growth  of  independence  in  the  con- 
struction of  plot  and  character. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  "Ludus  Coventriae. 
unparalleled  in  the  other  cycles,  is  the  occasional  in- 
troduction of  allegorical  figures,  after  the  manner 
the  morality.  Contemplacio  serves  as  prolocutor  and 
chorus  through  a  large  part  of  the  work;  Mors  appears 
bpersontoslayKingHerod;  and  one  play  even  intro- 
duces  a  perfect  little  morality  in  the  debate  of  the  vir- 
tues Misericofdia,  Veritas,  Justitia,  and  Pax,  before  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity.'  Herewefind  the  explana- 1 
tion  of  the  existence,  side  by  side,  during  the  first  half  of  ' 
the  Tudor  period  of  the  mystery  and  the  morality;  for  ] 
we  can  understand  how,  as  the  guilds  came  more  and  : 
more  to  secularize  and  appropriate  to  comic  uses  the  ' 
old  Scriptural  drama,  religious  orthodoxy  was  driven  to 
abandon  that  theme,  and  seek  expression  in  the  newer 
allegorical  form, — there  also  to  be  ultimately  expeUed. 

Woare  not  sure  of  the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  the  "  Ludus  Coventrite  "  was  acted.  The  cycle  is 
introduced  by  an  argument,  spoken  by  three  tiexUia- 
torea,  or  advertising  i^nts,  who  make  little  mention  of 
the  more  theological  portions,  and  promise,  by  impli- 
cation, at  least,  that  the  whole  play  (intended  accord- 
ing to  the  text  for  performance  in  two  parts  in  con- 
secutive years)  shall  be  presented  "  A  Sunday  next  — 
At  vi.  of  the  belle  —  In  N.  towne."  Various  interpre- 
tations have  been  hazarded,  particularly  for  the  phrase 
"N.  towne."  Northampton  and  Norwich  have  both 
been  suggested,  with  no  very  great  plausibility ;  but  the 

'  The  abstract  Sgures  of  Dolor  and  Misery  are  ^nulai^  intro- 
duced into  tbe  later  (1S65)  version  of  the  Norwich  Grocers'  Pageant. 
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safest  l^pothesis  seems  still  to  bfethat  *'N"  (nomen) 
means  simply  that  the  name  of  a^  town  was  to  be  in- 
serted, according  as  circumstances  might  require.  It 
appears  to  me  most  probable  that  the  "  Ludus  Coves- 
triae "  was  composed  originally  under  the  auspices  of 
aome  religious  body,  for  acting  at  some  fixed  phice,  one 
half  being  presented  each  year;  and  that  it  later  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  strolling  company,  such  as  ordi- 
narily acted  moralities,  for  whom  was  written  certainly 
the  prol<^ue,  and  not  improbably  some  of  the  comic 
buffoonery  as  well. 

Fifteenth -century  Scriptural  drama,  produced  in 
apparent  independence  of  the  guild  convention,  is  fur> 
ther  exemplified  in  several  miscellaneous  survivals.  A 
Bodleian  manuscript  in  a  northerly  dialect  (E  Museo 
160)  preserves  "  a  play  to  be  playede,  onpart  on  gud- 
f riday  af ter-none,  &  the  other  part  opon  Ester  day  after 
the  resurrectione,  in  the  morowe."  The  subjects  are 
those  most  appropriate  to  the  period  of  performance,  — 
the  deposition  from  the  cross  and  resurrectioa;  and 
the  treatment  emphasizes  everywhere  the  devotional, 
rather  than  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  theme. 
No  trace  of  humor  appears,  nor  even  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  stage  presentation;  and 
t^e  earlier  part  of  the  play,  which  the  scribe  terms  as 
a  whole  a  "treyte  [treatise]  or  meditatione,"  seems 
to  have  been  ori^nally  composed  in  narrative  form. 
Far  the  most  striking  and  poetic  division  of  the  work 
is  its  version  of  the  "  Planctus  Maria,"  or  lamentation 
of  the  Virgin  over  the  Saviour's  dead  body,  and  this 
pass^e,  running  to  180  consecutive  lines,  is  conceived 
altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  contemporary  religious 
lyrics  on  the  same  subject,  with  one  of  which  it  even 
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Glares  its  effective  refrain:  "Who  can  not  wepe,  com 
km  at  me,"  ^ 

Two  unconnected  plays  on  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  manifest  a  far  higher  reach  of  dramatic  power 
than  the  "Buri^  and  Besunection,"  just  mentioned; 
but  they  are  equally  devoid  of  humorous  matter  or 
other  trace  of  secular  contamination,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  either  belonged  at  any  time  to  a  cycle. 
These  little  dramas,  consisting  of  369  and  465  Unes 
each,  are  generally  designated  as  the  Dublin  and  the 
Brome  play,  from  the  respective  localities  where  the 
manuscripts  are  preserved.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  the  title  is  in  both  cases  entirely  misleading,  in  so 
far  as  the  original  place  of  performance  is  concerned. 

The  Trmity  CoUege,  Dublin,  manuscript  (D  IV.  18). 
which  contains  the  one  play,  can  be  assigned  by  the 
nature  of  its  varied  contents  to  the  later  years  of 
Henry  VI  {ea.  1458).  The  inclusion  of  a  list  of  the  may- 
ors and  bailiffs  of  Northampton  points  to  the  nei^- 
borbood  of  that  town  as  the  district  in  which  the  manu- 
script was  compiled;  and  the  evidence  of  dialect  and 
spelling  in  the  play  itself,  strongly  supports  the  idea 
that  it  originated,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Irish  city, 
where  the  only  text  happens  to  have  found  lodging,  but 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  chance  which  connects  the 
otherplay  of  "Abraham's  Sacrifice,"  with  the  remote  , 
manor  of  Brome  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, is  as  arbitrary  as  that  which  dictated  that  the 
Northampton  (?)  play  should  come  to  light  in  Dublin. 
It  is  true  that  the  late  fifteenth-century  Brome  manu- 
script is  shown  by  its  iuters{>ersed  local  accounts  to 
'  Cf.  FumivaU,  Hymm  to  Virfin.  18B7,  IM.  187. 
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have  been  writtem  upon  the  spot  to  whidt  Ha  name 
refers  H.  Yet  the  damaged  metre  of  the  ph^  as  there 
presented,  tf^tber  wHh  the  early  spirit  at  the  piece, 
show  that  the  Brome  scribe  canitot  have  been  the 
original  authcH-.  So,  the  striking  smilarity  between  the 
centr^  portion  »rf  the  play  (IL  114-315)  and  U»e  cor- 
responding lines  in  the  Chester  guild  version  <^  the 
same  subject,  make  it  tairiy  inqms^le  to  believe  that 
the  entire  breadth  t^  Eu^and  can  have  interposed 
between  the  conceptioQ  of  the  two  worics.  This  dose 
verbal  parallel  between  the  Chester  and  Brome  plays, 
proving  either  direct  influence  or  a  common  source,  is 
the  morenotewortliy  because  it  is  the  only  ipstance  in 
which  any  immediate  connection  between  the  different 
dramatic  renderings  of  the  Abraham  story  can  safely 
be  assumed.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  re- 
late each  of  the  three  versions  of  Dublin,  Biome,  and 
Chester  to  a  French  original,  but  as  yet  with  no  con- 
vincing result. 

The  Dublin  and  Brome  plays  are  the  finest  of  the 
six  Middle  English  dramas,  dealing  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac.  Quite  distinct  in  form  and  treatment,  tiliey 
both  rank  among  the  most  gravely  affecting  individual 
specimens  of  Scriptural  drama;  and  both  seem  to  have 
taken  their  rise  in  the  early  epoch,  before  the  influences 
of  cyclical  combination  and  secular  performance  had 
weakened  the  independent  character  and  the  moral 
earnestness  <A  the  separate  play. 

The  Dublin  text  —  the  shorter  of  the  two  by  a  hun- 
dred lines  —  is  decidedly  the  more  discursive  in  its 
method.  It  introduces  the  figure  of  Sara,  who  does  not 
elsewhere  appear,  and  considerably  elaborates  the 
parts  of  the  angel  and  "Deus."  The  stage  directions 
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indicate  a  large,  fixed  stage,  presenting  four  different 
localities:  Heaven,  the  ground  before  Abraham's 
house,  the  place  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  leave  their 
servants,  and  the  place  of  sacrifice.  At  least  five,  prob- 
ably six,  scenes  can  be  marked  (1-S4, 35-83, 84-135, 
136-159?,  160-317,  318-369),  and  the  stage  directions 
infer  a  carefully  planned  mode  of  presentation.'  .  .    • 

In  the  Brome  play,  attention  is  concentrated  ahnost 
wholly  upon  the  two  main  figures,  and  the  feelings  (^ 
father  and  son  are  depicted  with  a  pathos  and  truth- 
fulness nowhere  surpassed,  perhaps,  in  the  drama  of  this 
era.  The  piece  is  pretty  obviously  intended  for  the  same 
fixed  st^e  employed  by  the  Dublin  play,  but  no  such 
care  is  shown  in  the  discriminaUon  of  separate  scenes 
or  the  indication  of  changes  of  locality.  Rather,  the 
means  of  effective  stage  action  are  to  a  great  extent 
ignored  in  the  ardor  with  which  the  unknown  author 
pursues  his  main  object  in  the  delineation  dF  filial 
piety  and  selfless  devotion  to  the  divine  will.  For  this  / 

very  reason,  the  Brome  play,  in  spite  of  its  probably        X 
maimed  and  sophisticated  text,  remains  a  finer  dra-  ^ 

matic  achievement  than  the  other  piece.  It  is,  indeed,  I 
the  most  favorable  example  extant  of  the  capabilities  j 
of  pure  religious  drama,  as  yet  unmixed  with  any  1 
secular  element,  and  innocent  of  knowledge  concerning  1 
the  tricks  and  limitations  of  practical  stagecraft.  ' 

One  last  piece  of  English  Scriptural  drama  demands 
consideration,  —  the  very  interesting  play  of  Herod  \/ 
and  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  preserved  in  a     /\ 

*  E.  g.,  "Bt  vadit  angelua  ad  terrain  et  ezpectat  tuque  dum 
Habraham  didt,"  II.  34.  SS;  and  "Bt  equitat  [Abraham]  venua 
Saram  et  dicit  Sara :  — 
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Bodleian  manuscript  (Digby  133)  aacribed  to  the  first 
years  of  the  Tudor  era.  This  drama  is  distinctly  in- 
tended tot  representation  on  a  fixed  stage,  and  pre- 
sumably under  ecclesiastical  patronage,  fra*  the  Fro*. 
logue  states  that  the  performance  occurs  on  St.  Anne's 
Day,  in  remembrance  of  the  mother  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  previous  year,  we  are  told,  the  same  company  had 
acted  "  in  this  place  "  the  nativity,  with  the  joy  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  three  kings  of  the  East;  while  the 
Epilogue  announces  the  intention  "  the  next  yeer,  as  we 
be  piuposid  in  our  myude.  The  disputacion  of  the 
doctours  to  shew  in  your  presens."  Minstr^  and  vir- 
gins are  referred  to  as  contiibuting  to  the  "  solace  "  of 
the  audience  and  the  reverence  of  God,  —  in  what  way 
exactly  we  are  not  told.  This  Digby  play,  often  referred 
toas  "  Candlemas  Day," '  is  peibaps  the  most  formally 
perfect  n^stery  extant,  though  certwnly  not  com- 
parable in  genius  with  the  best  work  of  the  guild 
cycles.  The  verse  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  se- 
rious scholar,  probably  a  cleric  and  presumably  the 
"Poeta"  who  speaks  the  words  of  the  Prologue  and 
Epilogue.  The  metrical  form  is  the  same  throughout: 
eight-line  stanzas,  with  the  comparatively  difficult  bal- 
lade arrangement  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  "Monk's 
Tale."  Alliterative  effect  b  also  introduced  carefully, 
though  not  consistently.  The  humor  is  good,  but  much 
more  staid  than  in  the  guild  plays  of  equal  development. 
Herod  boasts  and  threatens  with  a  reserve  of  kingly 
dignity;  and  a  useful  stock  type  appears  in  Watkin, 
the  cowardly  courUer  who  sets  out  to  earn  knighthood 
by  slaying  the  innocents,  but  suffers  an  ignominious 
beating  from  the  distaffs  of  their  mothers.  The  st^e 
>  CoUier  reads,  "  Chitdermas  Day."  ed.  1879,  ii,  1S9. 
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dii«ctioas  in  this  carefully  prepared  text,  like  those  in 
the  two  other  important  plays  in  the  same  maauscript, 
throw  some  light  on  the  mode  of  presentation  od  the 
fixed  platform,  used  for  the  church  mysteries  and  the 
moralities.  This  stage,  presumably  round,  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  segments  representii^,  one  the  court 
of  Herod,  another  the  house  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  an- 
other the  open  place  where  the  children  are  slain,  etc. ; 
and  the  actors  "go  visiting,"  as  in  children's  games, 
from  one  to  the  other.  After  Herod  has  given  orders 
for  the  execution  of  the  babes,  we  are  told:  "her  the 
knyghtes  and  watkyn  walke  a-bought  the  place  tyll 
Mary  and  loseph  be  convied  in-to  Egipt."  Conse- 
quently, we  have  interpolated  the  scene  in  which  the 
imgel  warns  Mary,  the  making  ready  of  the  ass,  and 
the  departure  of  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  infant 
Jesus.  Then  the  knights  and  Watkin,  who  have  mean- 
time been  walking  about  the  "  place  "  (platea),  or  open 
part  of  the  platform,  not  assigned  particularly  to  any 
locality,  turn  toward  the  mothers  and  begin  the  Slaugh- 
ter of  Innocents. 

All  the  plays  bo  fat  discussed  belong  to  the  class 
commonly  called  "mysteries";  that  is, they  are,  or  pur- 
port to  be,  dramatizations  of  events  described  in  Holy 
Scripture,  The  term  "mystery"  has  in  this  sense  no 
authority.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  employed,  in 
1744,  by  the  original  editor  of  Dodsley's  "Collection 
of  Old  Plays,"  who  invented  it  as  a  cognate  of  the 
French  "  mystdre,"  the  usual  name  of  a  Scriptural 
play.  During  the  period  when  the  religious  drama 
flourished  >n  England,  we  find  such  works  alluded  to 
simply  as  "plays"  or  "pageants,"  or  else  more  techni- 
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cally  as  "miracles."  Nevertheless,  the  exotic  title  of 
Dodsley  is  worth  retaining,  because  it  permits  us  to 
difFeientiate  between  the  type  of  draiua  hitherto 
treated,  baaed  always,  though  sometimes  remotely,  on 
the  Bible  story;  and  a  sufficiently  different  type  to 
which  the  name  "miracle"  is  jaoperly  applied. 
,  These  last  plays  are  sparsely  extant  in  England,  but 
axe  known  from  records  to  have  been  once  common,  as 
indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
lending  their  specific  name  to  the  entire  category  to 
which  they  belong.*  [3Iiracle  plays,  properly  so  called, 
present  the  life  of  some  saint,  or  depict  some  prodigy 
wrought  in  behalf  of  reUgion.  Most  frequently  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Old  or  New  Testament; 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  looking  always 
toward  a  sensation  in  the  shape  of  a  miracle  or  con- 
version, would  seem  normally  to  foster  &  more  roman- 
tic and  independent  treatment  than  the  grave  and 
saered  character  of  the  Bible  itself  would  easily  allowj 
The  first  miracle  play  known  to  have  been  acted  in 
England  is  a  lost "  Ludus  de  Sancta  Katarina,' '  written, 
according  to  the  thirteenth-century  chronicler,  Mat- 
thew Paris,  by  one  Geoffrey,  a  Norman,  later  Abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  and  acted  soon  after  1100  at  Dunstable  in 
Bedfordshire.  Costumes  for  the  performance  were  bor- 
rowed from  St.  Albans,  and  accidentally  destroyed 
by  a  conflagration  in  Geoffrey's  house.  The  actors  of 

*  Hie  earliest  recorded  aUusion  to  the  performance  at  dod- 
liturgical  pla^ra  in  England  refers  to  miracle  pUys  in  the  strict 
sense:   "Lundonia  pro  spectoculis  thestrslibus,  pro  ludis  scenicis, 

ludoa  habet  sanctiorea,  TeprtaaUaHona  miToeulorum  quae  laitcti 
eonftuora  operaH  nini,  mi  reproKnialione*  jMutionum  guibut  datuil 
txnulantia  maHyrum."    See  Collier,  ed.  1879,  i,  11. 
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this  piece  were  schoolboys,  and  CieoSrey,  their  master, 
in  training  them  for  hb  drama,  was  anticipating  the 
practice  of  Nicholas  UdaU  and  many  another  Eliza- 
bethan pedagi^ue  or  choir  director.  The  language  of 
Geoffrey's  Ludus  was  presumably  Latin,  possibly 
French;  En^ish  it  can  hardly  have  been.  It  is  possible 
that  English  drama  may  have  a  like  indirect  claim  to 
the  three  miracle  plays  of  Geoffrey's  contemporary, 
Hilarius,  written  in  Latin  with  occasional  Normau- 
French  insertions. 

Far  more  imptMtant,  however,  than  any  of  these 
is  what  seems  to  be  the  first  extant  miracle  fragment 
in  the  English  vernacular,  —  the  fourteenth-century 
"Dux  Moraud,"  preserved  in  a  Bodleian  manuscript, 
to  which  attention  has  only  recently  been  directed.* 
This  piece  is  a  true  theatrical  document,  containing  the 
lines  of  a  single  player,  for  whose  exclusive  use  it  was 
evidently  prepared,  but  giving  no  hint  of  the  speeches 
of  the  other  dwaiaalia  ■peraoruB.  The  manuscript 
stops,  naturally,  with  the  last  words  of  this  particular 
character,  at  a  point  considerably  antecedent,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  end  of  the  play  asawhole,  and  thus  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  the  culminating  wonder,  with  which 
the  iJrama  must  have  closed.  Fortunately,  the  subject 
of  this  precious  torso  is  so  familiar  from  contemporary 
narrative  versions,  that  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  the 
general  substance  of  the  missing  portion.  The  theme  is 
the  Apollonius  of  Tyre  story  of  paternal  incest,  and  it 
is  the  father  who  speaks  the  268  lines  preserved  by 
chance.  After  two  long  stanzas  invoking  the  audience 
to  avoid  "  jangUngs"  and  noise,  the  actor  introduces 
himseff:  "Duk  Morawd  I  hot  be  name, Korteyser  lord 
■  llie  text  WHS  first  printed  by  W.  Heuser  in  Anglia,  1907. 
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may  be  none. "  He  then  takes  affectionate  leave  of  his 
wife,  who  is  about  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  and  pr^? 
Jesus  to  save  him  from  "wykyt  thowtes"  during  ber 
absence.  Later  speeches  indicate  his  fall  first  into 
guilty  desire  and  Ihen  into  actual  sin,  with  his  resultant 
connivance  at  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  his  da^^ter's 
child.  In  the  midst  of  his  satisfaction  over  the  removal 
<A  these  obstacles  to  secret  guilt,  he  hears  a  bell  ringing 
"yendyr  in  the  kyrk."  He  betakes  himself  thither,  con- 
fesses to  the  priest,  and  vows  a  penitential  pilgrinu^. 
He  takes  leave  of  his  dau^ter  with  pious  admomtion, 
but  that  remorseless  sinner,  angry  at  his  defection, 
hands  him  over  to  an  unspecified  kind  of  death;  and 
his  last  speech  announces :  — 

"  Now  my  lyt  wyl  pue 
Ro  me  thig  ilk  rtoade  — 
lesu  fill  of  gras 
Vor-geae  the  thii  tretpw 

That  tbou  ait  doo  to  me, 
&  geue  the  gras  to  Utii  (ceaKl 
Of  that  wylgnl  syn 

Quylk  (whidil  thou  ast  diw  aotre  — 
lem  haue  mercy  on  me, 

&  uue  my  sowle  fro  hdle  I" 

So  ends  the  father's  part,  but  the  pious  author  of  the 
play  could  hardly  have  been  content  to  leave  the 
daughter  in  a  reprobate  state.  The  story  was  a  favor- 
ite with  mediffival  homilists,  and  b  related  in  at  least 
three  early  English  metrical  versions,  which  tell  how 
the  daughter,  upon  slaying  her  father,  journeyed  into 
another  country,  where,  after  a  life  of  continued  sin,  she 
was  delivered  from  the  devils  within  her  by  the  godly 
preaching  of  St.  Augustine.  She  confessed  her  crimes. 
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and  died  of  remorse,  whereupon  a  voice  was  faea 
s  from  above: — 


"  He  sowie  of  Uiii  synfull  wy^t 
Ib  now  in  heuyn  Ifght 

Before  Jbeau  ayst  so  dere."  * 

Somewliat  similarly  we  must  conceive  the  play  to  bave 
ended.  Certainly  the  daughter  was  the  main  character 
of  the  piece.  It  is  she  who  performed  the  murder  of 
mother  and  infant,  who  sacrificed  even  her  repentant 
father;  and  it  must  have  been  her  miraculous  or  semi- 
miraculous  redemption,  to  which  the  author  looked  for 
the  climax  and  conclusion  of  his  drama. 

Of  complete  Enghsh  miracle  plays  in  the  strict  sense 
there  are  known  only  three,  all  preserved  in  manu- 
scripts which  date  either  from  the  opening  of  the  Tu- 
dor era  or  from  the  generation  immediately  preceding. 
Probably  the  earliest  of  these,  and  certainly  the  purest 
representative  of  the  type,  is  the  "Play  of  the  Conver- 
sion of  Sir  Jonathas  the  Jew  by  Miracle  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,"  which  the  introductory  "  banns  "  announce 
the  intention  of  acting  "At  Croxton  on  Monday." 
Seven  distinct  Croxtons  contend  for  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing inspired  this  most  rare  specimen  of  the  early  drama, 
and  it  is  at  present  possible  only  to  assign  it  vaguely 
to  some  locality  of  that  name  in  the  English  Midland. 
Tie  date  must  be  subsequent  to  1461,  in  which  year  - 
occurred,  as  we  are  told,  the  miracle  celebrated  by  the 
play.  The  Croxton  drama  has  for  its  purpose  the  asser- 
tion of  that  late  mediseval  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  which  Corpus  Christi  Day  was  set  apart  to  sol- 
emnize, and  which  thus  proved  indirectly  so  fateful  in 
I  Cr.  Herrig's  ATehit,  79  (1S8T).  iii. 
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the  development  of  the  guild  cycles.  The  plot  shows 
how  Sir  Aristoriiis,  a  merchaat  of  Br&clea  in  Aragon,  is 
bribed  by  a  most  unchristian  Jew,  Sir  Jonatbas,  to 
steal  the  Host  from  the  altar.  Sir  Jonatbas  proceeds, 
with  his  four  Isra^litish  servants,  to  maltreat  the  wafer, 
which  bleeds,  causes  Sir  Jonathas  the  loss  of  his  arm, 
and  finally  assumes  the  form  of  the  Saviour  himself, 
converts  the  unbelievers,  and  returns  again  to  the 
shape  of  bread.  The  staging  of  this  play  is  elaborate, 
and  illustrates  well  the  development  which  the  non- 
processional  drama  had  attained  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Tudor  period.  Separate  portions  of  the 
platform  are  set  aside  to  represent  the  house  of  Aris- 
torius,  that  of  Jonathas,  and  the  church.  The  rest  of 
the  stage  is  unallotted  territory  where  all  parties  may 
meet  to  transact  business,  or  where,  if  they  like,  char- 
acters not  acting  at  the  moment  may  walk  about  with- 
out  appearing  to  see  what  is  going  forward.  One  notes 
a  considerable  amount  of  stage  property  and  some 
most  remarkable  effects.  Aristorius  walks  from  his 
house  to  the  church,  apparently  pretends  to  unlock  the 
door,  and  takes  the  Host  from  within.  The  house  of 
Jonathas  contains  a  practicable  table,  caldron,  and 
oven,  and  the  stage  directions  make  demands  whose 
fulfilment  one  would  much  like  to  have  elucidated.  In 
one  place  we  are  told:  "Here  the  (H)  Ost  must  blede; " 
in  another,  "Here  shall  they  pluke  the  arme,  &  the 
hand  shalle  hang  styllewith  the  Sacrament,"  a  picture 
of  horrid  realism  which  su^ests  the  plucking  off  of 
Faustus's  leg  by  the  horse  courser.  Later  a  stage  di- 
rection announces,  "Here  shall  the  cawdron  byle,  ap- 
peryng  to  be  as  blood";  and  the  most  puzzling  of  all 
testifies  to  illusion  of  no  simple  order:  "Here  the  ovyn 
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must  ryve  asunder  &  blede  owt  at  the  cranys,  &  an 
image  appere  owt  with  woundis  bledyng."  The  Crox- 
lon  play  contains  acme  respectable  humor  of  the 
morality  type,  notably  m  the  figure  of  Coll,  servant  to  \ 

the  quack  physician,  Mr.  Brendych  of  Brabant.' 

Two  other  works  may  be  associated  with  that  just 
discussed  as  being,  at  least  in  part,  "miracles."  They 
are  the  Digby  plays  of  "The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul" 
and  "  Mary  Magdalene."  The  former  is  based  on  the 
"Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  but  is  certainly  to  be  regarded 
rathw  as  a  miracle  play  than  as  a  mystery.  It  treats 
the  early  adventures  of  the  apostle  with  the  great- 
est imaginative  freedom,  focussing  interest  upon  his 
miraculous  conversion,  and  closing  with  a  perfunctory 
account  of  his  escape  over  the  walls  of  Damascus.  Of 
the  matters  with  which  the  mystery  writer  would  most 
engage  himself,  should  he  choose  such  a  subject,  — 
Paul's  services  to  Christianity,  his  journeys,  and  final 
martyrdom, — there  is  only  the  barest  trace.  The  play 
was  most  probably  written  for  performance  on  tlie 
Festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (January  26), 
and  was  presumably  acted  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Church.  Like  the  other  Digby  plays,  this  is  a  work  of 
conscious  literary  art.  It  is  full  of  introductions,  con- 
clusions, and  interpolations  of  the  Poeta  (Miles  Blome- 
field,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  manuscript  note)  who  apolo- 
gizes for  the  pretended  roughness  of  his  almost  painfully 
precise  and  careful  little  drama  with  all  the  mock 

'  'nie  quack  doctor  and  his  servaut  were  toDg  favorite  figures  in 
P<?iidar  drama.    Cf .  Bachelor  Jenkyn,  the  comical  quack's  assistant, 
in  the  COTniah  drama  of  The  Life  c>f  St.  Meriatek  (MS,.  150*).  and         V 
tbe  doctors  in  the  Oxfordshire  and  Lutterworth  St.  George  playt 
(iqmted  Manl7,  Spedmau,  I). 
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modesty  of  the  modem  rhymester.  The  mode  of  acting 
of  this  play  is  somewhat  puzzling,  since,  instead  of 
being  presented  continuously  on  a  single  platform  like 
others  of  its  class,  it  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
"stations,"  corresponding  with  the  acts  in  a  modem 
drama.  The  separate  prologues  and  epilogues  to  each 
station  would  suggest  some  processional  form  of  acting, 
and  this  hypothesis  seems  almost  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  the  Poeta  at  the  end  of  the  first  station: — 
"ffynally  d  tbu  stacon  we  mak  a  coDcliuf<Hl, 
beaeAyog  thya  audyeiu  to  folow  and  succede         ' 
with  all  your  delygeiu  tbia  general!  procea«;ou." 
Perhaps  the  tact  that  the  speech  in  which  these  lines 
occiir  is  marked  as  optional  ("Poeta  —  si  placet")  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  play  was  destined  for 
presentation,  either  continuously  on  a  single  stage,  or 
in  three  parts,  as  circumstances  might  require. 

"The  Conversion  of  St,  Paul"  abounds  in  comic 
matter,  introduced  into  the  historical  plot  in  a  fashion 
neither  more  nor  less  logical  than  that  which  charac- 
terizes the  early  Elizabethan  writers  of  histories  and 
tragedies.  After  the  Poet's  invocation  and  address  to 
the  audience,  Saulus  enters  "goodly  besene  in  the  best 
wyse  lyke  an  aunterous  knyth  [adventurous  knight]," 
breathing  threats  against  the  Christiana.  He  secures 
letters  from  Caiaphas  and  Annas  in  view  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Damascus,  and  then  the  stage  direction  notes: 
"here  goyth  sale  forth  a  lytyll  a-syde  f or  to  make  hym 
redy  to  ryde,"  leaving  opportunity  for  a  bout  of  low 
badinage  between  hia  servant  and  the  hostler.  The 
second  station,  in  which  the  stage  is  divided  between  a 
number  of  localities,  presents  Saul's  vision,  conver- 
sion, and  baptism.  The  third  introduces,  probably  as 
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a  late  iuterpolation,  a  council  of  devils  who  learn  with 
roars  and  cries  the  desertion  of  tbeir  champion  Saul,  and 
resolve  to  attempt  his  death.  The  rest  is  dull  stuff 
apparently  uncongenial  to  the  writer,  who  breaks  off 
abruptly  and  sums  up  the  conclusion  in  an  epilogue. 

One  of  the  most  sif^i^ctuit  monuments  of  early  { 
English  dramatic  literatureJS-Uie  long,  rambling,  and  ,' 
only  sporadically  readable  play  of  "  Mary  Magdalene,"  i 
which  combi^s  in  a  remarkablefashigo-XheJ^Bes  of 
mystery,  miftw^j^^r-OTnfmoraJity.    The  fifty-two  ' 
scenes  were  all  preseMed"onThe  same  stage,  portions 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  made  to  represent  eleven 
different  places,  ranging  from  Hell  to  the  court  of 
Ceesar  and  the  kingdom  of  Marcylle.*  The  literary  pre- 
tensions of^all  the  Digby  plays  become  particularly 
evident  in  this,  the  longest  of  the  series,  which,  if  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  Epilogue  are  to  be  taken  seriously, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first  closet  drama  in  English 
history:  — 

"I  desyer  the  redtn  to  be  my  ftynd. 
YS  thet  be  ony  amyaae,  that  to  amend." 

Notwithstanding  this  appeal  to  the  reading  public, 
which  may,  indeed,  have  been  added  by  the  scribe  who 
made  the  Digby  copy,  we  must  suppose  the  play  in- 
tended for  actual  presentation.  The  first  part  of  the 
work  is  jjicHniiiJTiiiiitly  of  tha  myitery  type.  Tiberius 
Ctesar,  Herod,  and  Pilate  are  introduced  in  the  popu- 
lar braggart  r61e,  which  was  by  this  time  become  the 
conventional  stage  mark  of  a  ruler.  Then  Mary's  his- 
tory is  presented :  her  father's  death ;  her  fall,  life  in  sin, 

'  A  conjecttiral  plan  erf  the  stage  used  for  the  perfonmuice  of  Mary 
Vagdalait  will  be  tound  JD  T.  B.  Albright's  Shaktperian  Stage. 
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repentance;  her  washing  of  Christ's  feet  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper;  the  death  and  recall  to  life  of  her 
brother  Lazarus;  finally,  her  experiences  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Resurrection.  The  second  portion  of  the 
drama,  which  partly  overlaps  the  first,  is  pure  miracle 
play.    It  narrates  the  conversion  l^  Mary  of  the 

feathen  king  and  queen  of  Marc^Ue  after  several 
sectaculu  miracles;  the  subsequent  pilgrimage  and 
ulventures  of  these  energetic  converts;  Mary's  retire- 
ment into  the  wilderness  and  saintly  death.  The  pic- 
ture of  the'heroine's  alienation  from  virtue,  which  is 
probably  the  most  dramatic  portion  of  the  work,  is  an 
almost  perfect  example  of  the  morality  play  embedded 
in  a  foreign  setting.  Mary's  temptation  comes  as  the 
result  of  a  conference  between  the  great  allegorical 
dignitaries,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  who 
from  their  retainers,  the  seven  deadly  uns,  depute 
Lechery  to  decoy  her  into  evil.  Lechery  entices  her  vic- 
tim into  a  tavern,  wfaCT^Jn-an  exeaUenlLaaiig-e^  low 
realism,  Mary  yields  to  the  love  of  ,th«-gaUa»fe€sriosity. 
'  In  range  and  workmacisEip  "Mary  Magdalene"  is 
probably  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  drama  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Tudorepoch,  It  is  evident  that  by  this  time 
.not  only  the  frankly  secular  guild  plays,  but  also  the 
,  more  conservative  sort  of  drama,  which  in  a  sense  con- 
tinued the  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  influence,  had 

■  come  to  assert  artistic  independence,  and  even  in  some 

■  cases  a  distinct  literary  consciousness.  Comedy  min- 
gles everywhere  with  tragedy  in  a  league  unbroken  till 
the  Restoration;  while  in  the  miracle  plays  the  drama 
enters  a  third  rich  field  of  wonder  and  romance,  equally 
remote  from  the  serious  realism  of  Biblical  history  and 
from  the  comic  realism  of  village  Jife,  but  productive 
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in  future  of  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
mature  theatre.  Stagecraft  and  stage  business  have 
attained  considerable  development  and  established 
pennanent  conventions,  both  on  the  normal  fixed  and 
sub-divided  platform,  and  in  connection  with  the  more 
gorgeous  processional  pageant  which  resulted  from  the 
exigencies  of  guild  presentation.  Most  significant  of 
all,  the  "Ludus  Coventriae"  and  "Mary  Magdalene" 
both  show  well-developed  morality  plays  jujaiag  out 
of  E^steries.  The  concrete  figures  of  tSe  primitive  re- 
ligious drama  are  losiqg  their  vividness  for  playwright 
and  for  public,  and  tend  either  themselves  to  pass  into, 
or  to  give  place  to,  moral  abstractions.  The  Herod, 
Pilate,  and  Joseph  of  Skelton's  time  and  Shakespeare's 
were  felt  as  types,  not  men,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
typical  in  religious  drama  meant,  of  course,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  morality,  to  which  it  is  time  that  we  turn 
our  attention. 

One  last  important  consideration  remains  to  be  em- 
phasized. The  mystery  play,  particularly  as  repre- 
sented in  the  great  guild  cycles,  is  the  only  form  of 
English  literature  which  passed  essentially  unaltered 
through  the  early  sixteenth-century  welter  of  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation.  Those  drastic  reformers  of 
life  and  letters,  Erasmus,  Colet,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Crom- 
well, and  the  rest,  scattered  broadcast  new  influences 
and  new  ideas,  but  they  did  not  disturb  the  tranquil 
conservatism  of  the  Corpus  Christi  plays.  In  1572, 
the  mayor  of  Chester,  John  Hanky,  "would  needs 
have  the  Playes  (commonly  called  Chester  Playes)  to 
go  forward,  against  the  wills  of  the  Bishops  of  Canter- 
bury, York,  and  Chester";  and  his  successor.  Sir  John 
Savage,  in  1575,  "caused  the  Popish  Flays  of  Chester 
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to  be  played  the  Sunday,  Munday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  after  Mid'sommer-dsy,  in  contempt  of  an 
Inhibition  and  the  Primats  Letters  from  York,  anj 
from  the  Earl  of  Huntington."  What  had  been  good 
doctrineto  Banulph  Higden  in  13^ had  becomepesti- 
lent  heresy  in  the  course  of  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
but  the  burghers  still  demanded  the  old  diversion, 
and  they  got  it  in  the  old  form  tiU  a  newer  one  was 
ready. 

We  know  that  several  of  the  most  popular  scenes  in 
the  mystery  cycles  had  already  established  themselves 
in  universal  favor  and  familiarity,  when  Chaucer  was 
writing  the  "Canterbury  Tales."  In  the  Miller's  Tale 
the  poet  alludes  to  the  horse-play  between  Noah  and 
his  wife:  — 

'"Hastow  nat  herd,'  quod  NidiolM,  'abo 
Tbe  Borwe  of  Noe  with  hia  feUvshipe, 
Brthathemi^teeetehis  wyf  to  ahipe  f 
Him  bad  be  lever,  I  dar  vel  undertake. 
At  tliiike  tyme,  than  sUe  hise  wetheres  bUke, 
"niat  she  hadde  had  a  ship  hir-»eU  aUone.'" 

And  of  another  of  the  lovers  of  the  fair  Alisoun,  he  says 
in  the  same  tale:  — 

"Somtyme,  to  shewe  his  lightneaae  and  maistrj'e. 
He  pleyeth  Herodes  on  a  scaffold  hye." 

What  Chaucer  had  seen,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare had  also  seen,  and  the  antics  of  the  unfortunate 
Absolon  can  hardly  have  varied  much  from  those  of 
the  actors,  detested  of  Hamlet,  whom  Shakespeare  had 
seen  out-Heroding  Herod  on  the  guild  pageants  of 
Coventry  and  the  boards  of  a  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced Loudon  stage. 
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We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  as  a  great  mushroom  growth,  evoked  over-night, 
as  it  were,  by  special  conditions  due  to  Benaiasanoe  and 
Befonqation  and  half  a  dozen  other  new  impulses. 
And  such  it  truly  was.  We  shall  find  it  enormously 
cosmopolitan  in  its  ori^ns,  and  in  its  interests  ex- 
traordinarily contemporary,  even  ephemeral.  This 
was  the  character  of  the  age,  and  it  affected  other 
branches  of  literature  in  equal  measure.  But  when  we 
come  to  estimate  the  sources  whence  the  Elizabethan 
drama  derives  the  particular  vigor  and  depth  of  root 
which  it  possesses  above  all  the  other  literary  forms  of 
the  time,  who  shall  say  just  how  potent  was  the  fact 
that  the  drama  alone  could  boast,  through  the  guild 
plays,  an  uninterrupted  descent  from  English  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages  P  These  plays,  orally  presented 
throughout  the  country  year  after  year,  form  the  only 
real  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  Ei^lish  public  of 
Shakespeare's  youth  and  the  great  English  public  of 
Chaucer's  day.  Through  them  passed  into  the  drama  a 
wealth  of  tradition  and  sentiment  elsewhere  intercepted 
by  changes  of  language,  religion,  and  education.  To 
the  conservatism  and  tenacity  of  the  guild  perform- 
ances Elizabethan  drama  owes  a  good  deal  of  the  un- 
conquerable national  quality,  which  enabled  it  to  as- 
similate larger  portions  of  foreign  matter  than  any 
other  literary  type  of  the  day  and  yet  remain  the  most 
essentially  English  of  them  all.  The  guild  plays  thus 
did  much  to  save  the  drama  from  that  unfortunate  dis- 
continuity generated  by  the  upheavals  of  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  which  in  the  other  branches  made  it 
impossible  for  Spenser  properly  to  appreciate  Chaucer 
or  for  Ascham  to  sympathize  with  Malory. 
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menU,  Treatises,  and  Poems,  1869. 
Heifoid,  C.  H. :  StudUi  in  the  LiUrary  Relations  of  England 

and  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1886. 
Jnaaerand,  J. :  Le  ThiStre  en  Angleterre,  Faro,  1878)  new  ed., 

1881. 
;  A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People,  3  Tota., 

1895-1909.  French  ed.,  1896-1901. 
Kelly,  W.  ;  Notices  lUiistratioe  of  the  Drama  and  other  Piyndar 

Amusement*,  cki^y  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 

1866. 
Klein,  J.  L.  :  Geschichte  det  Dramat,  1866-76,  vols,  zii,  xiii. 
Lee,  Sidney  :   The  French  Benaisionce  in  England.    An  Ae- 

anmt  of  the  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  France  in  lie 

Sixteenth  Century,  1910. 
Malone,  B.  :  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rite  and  Progrete 

of  the  English  Stage,  and  of  the  Economy  and  Usages  of 

our  Ancient  Theatres.   ShakeapearB's  Worki,  ed.  1790,  Tol.  i, 

port  2.   Enlarged  version  in  BoswsU's  Malone,  1821,  vol.  iii, 

together  with  Farther  Account  by  Greoige  Cbalmert  (pp.  410- 

622). 
FrolM,  R. :  OestAichte  det  neueren  Dramas,  3  vola.,  1881-83, 
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BcbeUlog,  F.  B. :  EliiabOhan  Drama,  166&-1642  .  .  .  with 

Risumi  of  the  Earlier  Drama,  2  toIh.,  190S. 
:  £njriu&  Literature  during  the  Lifetime  of  Shoketptare, 

1»10. 
Bymonda,  J.  A. !    Skaktper^i    Predeeeuort    in  tic  Bngliik 

Dmma,  ISSl. 
Tan  Brink,  B.  :  GeichiehU  der  englit^en  Lilteratur,  Mvis«d  hj 

A.  Btandi,  1893.   TranslaUid,  H.  M.  Eennedr,  1883. 
'Ward,  A.  W.  :  History  of  Engliik  Dramatic  Ltterttiure  to  the 

Death  of  Queen  Anne,   2d  ad.,  3  voU.,  1899. 
Warton,  Thomas  :  Hieiorg  of  Englith  Poetry  from  the  Tuxlfik 

to  the   Cloee  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  4  toU^  1791-81.  Ed. 

W.  C.  Hailitt,  1871. 

IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS  OF  TEXTS  FBOM  THE 
TUDOR  PERIOD 

Amyot,  T.,  and  othars  :  A  Svpplemaa  to  Doditej^t  Old  En^ieh 
Piayi,  i  voU.,  1853. 

Brttndl,  A.  :  Quelien  dee  velUichen  Dramas  in  England  vor 
Shakeepeare.  Ein  ErgSnxungsband  zu  Dodiley^t  Old  Englitk 
Play*.   "  Qnellen  uud  ForaohnDgen,"  Izzz,  1896. 

BnU«n,  A.  H. :  ^    CoUeetion  of  (M  EngOek  PUiyt,  4  rob.. 


ChUd,  F.  J. :  Four  Old  Plage,  1848. 

Colllar,  J.  P. :  Five  Old  Playt,  1S51.  Repriatad,  Hazlitt's 
Dodtley,  li. 

:  lUuetratione  of  Early  Engliek  Popular  Literature. 

(Dilka,  C.  W.)  :  Old  Engliih  Plage,  6  vola.,  1814-15. 

Bigby  Flaya  :  (Contenta  of  the  Bodleian  MS.,  ■'  Bigbj  133.") 
Printed  Th.  Sharp,  AbboOford  Cl«b,  1835  ;  F.  J.  FnrniTall 
(together  with  a  play  of  The  Burial  and  Reevrrection  from 
another  MS.),  Neto  Shakeepeare  Society,  1882,  reprinted, 
B.  E.  T.  S.,  1896.  Dieeueiion :  K.  Schmidt,  ■•  Die  Digbj- 
Spiele "  (Barlio  diaaectatiou),  1884 :  conelndad  in  Anglia, 
Tiii  (1885),  371  ff. 

Dodaley,  Robart :  A  Select  CoUeetion  of  (M  Plage,  12  vola., 
1744.  Second  ed.,  L  Reed,  1780.  Third  ed.,  J.  F.  Collier, 
1825-27.  Fourth  ed.,  W.  C.  Hailitt  (enlarged  to  15  roll.), 
1874-76.  The  contenta  vary  somewhat  in  each  edition. 
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BvcrrmBu's  Zilbruy.  "  Everyman "  toith  other  Interlude!,  in~ 

diiding  Eight  Miraelt  Plays,  1909. 
BT«rjrniaii'a  Ubrw^.    Minor  Elizabethan  Drama,  «d.  A.  H. 

Tbomdiks,  2  toIi. 
Parmer,  J.  8. :  Tudor  Focrimile  Tezf*,  1907-11.  (loprogtes^) 
:  £07-1^  Englieh  Drama  SoeiOy  PtMkationi.  (A  serie* 

ot  auantboritatiTe  reprinti.) 
Oajlay,  C.  M.  (g^neml  editor)  :  Rtpretentative  EngUtk  Come- 

diet,  with  Introductory  Etiaya  and  Notes  .  .  .by  variouM  writer*. 

From  the  Beginning!  to  Shakespeare,  1903. 
Hawklna,  Thomu :  The  Origin  of  the  English  Drama,  lUtu- 

trated  in  its  various  Species,  m..-  Mystery,  Morality,  Tragedy, 

and  Comedy,  by  Specimens  from  our  Earliest  Writers,  3  vols., 

Oxford,  177a 
HemliiKway,  S.  B. :  English  Nativity  Plays.  "Yale  StndiM 
in  EDgliah,"  xzxvtii,  1909. 
Hnivt,  Robluaon,  &  Co.  (Publiihen) :  The  (M  English  Drama, 

2  ToU.,  1825.   (A  collection  of  eight  plajB  with  lepMkte  im- 

UttviKrhlatoilaohe  PoraoIiTuig«n. 

Manly,  3.  M. ;  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shaksperean  Drama,  2 
Tola.,  BoBton,  1897. 

MataiUlleii  snr  Kimd«  d«B  tatoron  ensLUohon  Orunas. 
General  editor,  W.  Bang.  Louvain,  1902,  etc. 

Manlott.  'WlllUm :  Collection  of  English  Miracle  Plays  or  Mys- 
teries. Basel,  133S. 

NoUaon,  VT.  A.  :  Chief  Eliat^lhan  DrataatisU,  1911. 

Old  Bu^iah  Drama,  3  toU.,  1830. 

Pollard,  A.  "W. :  English  Miraele  Plays,  Moralities,and  Interludes, 
Specimens  and  Extracts.  Oxford,  1890.  Stb  ed.,  r«Tued,  1909. 

{Boott,  Walter)  :  The  Ancient  British  Drama.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Printed  for  William  Millar.  The  editor's  name  oo- 
wbare  appears. 

Blmpaon,  Rlobard :  The  School  of  Shatspere,  2  toU.  (puU 
liahed  posthiinioailf),  1878.  Alio  a  separate  pamphlet,  con- 
taining A  Larum  for  London,  pnblJBhed  under  the  same 
general  title,  1872. 

Waterbonaa,  O. :  The  Non-Cycle  Mystery  Plays,  tagetiter  with 
the  Croxton  Play  of  the  Sacrament  and  the  Pride  of  Life. 
E.  E.  T.  S.,  1909. 
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In  kdditioD  to  the  above,  the  following  tutademio  periodkkla 
ud  publicatioiii  of  learned  (ooietiea  are  partionlulj  valittbl* 
lepositories  of  dnunatio  texto  :  — 

Englische  Sludien. 

(Herrig's)  Ardmfar  dot  Studivm  der  neuertrt  Sprodim. 

Jahrbtict  der  deultchen  S/uUcapeare-GaeUtchaJl.  (Sk^Jb.') 

Shakespeare  Society  Puhlkatiem*  (1S41-63). 

iftio  Shaktpere  Society  PvblieaiioDM  (1874-96). 

Malone  Sodets  PiMieationi  (1907,  etc.). 

SPECIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  TO  CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

BMtt7,  Artlinr  :  The  St.  Otorge,  or  Mvmmen'  Playi ;  a  Study 

in  the  Protdogy  of  the  Drama.    Wi*c.  KetA.  of  Sciences,  Arta, 

ft  Letten,  xr,  pt.  2.  1906. 
Bollngbroke,  II  Q. :  "  Pre-Elixabethan  FUja  and  FUyan  in 

Norfolk,"  NorfM  Arekaology,  zi  (1892),  332-361. 
Cook,  A.  B.  :  "  A  Remote    Analogy   to   the   Mii-»^lf  Plaf," 
'  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology,  iv,  421-4fil. 
DavicUon,  CIuwIm  :    Studiet  in  the  English  Mgiterg  Plagt. 

YaU  dUa.  1892. 
Bbert,  A. :  "  Die  eoglisoheD  HyatarieD."  Jb.  fUr  rem.  u.  en^. 

Lit.,  i.  1869. 
a«tl«T>  C.  M. :  Plag$  of  our  Forefather$,  1907. 
Orao^  W.  Tan  der ;  "  Uiraelea  &  Mjateriei  of  S.  E.  Tork- 

ehire  "  (Not«B  ooDoeming  Fatringtou  &  Hedon),  Eng.  Stud., 

36  (1906),  228-280. 
OrseDe,  Antoinette  :  "  An  lodax  to  the  Non-Biblieal  Names 

in  the  English  Uyatet?  PUje,"  Siudiei  in  Honw  of  J.  M. 

Hart,  1910,  313-350. 
Holilfeld,  Alexander  :  "  Die  altengliachen  Eollektiviiiisterien 

anter  besoudarer  Berilakaiohtigang  dec  Veihftltniue  der  Tock- 

nnd  Townelej-Spiele,"  Anglia,  si,  219-310. 
Hone,  WilUadD :  Andent   Mytteriet  deieribed,  etpecially  the  , 

Engii»h  Miracle  Playi  .  .  .  London,  1823. 
Jtusenuid,  J.  J. :  "A  note  on  Pageanta  and  '  Scaflolda  Eye,' " 

FumivaU  Mitaellang,  1901, 183  ff. 
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Laaota,  A.  F. :  "  Soum  Eogliili  FUft  uid  FUjen,  1220-1648,'' 

Avniraa  AfUeelimy,  1901,  206  «. 
HatUiew*,  Brandar  :    "  Tbe  Hedinnl    Dnnu,"    Modem 

Philology,  i,  71-9*.  1903. 
OUv«r,  a.  :  <'  A  Hutorj  of  the  Holj  Trinit;  GuDd  at  Sleaford, 

with  an  AMoant  of  its  Wifai-li  PU;*,  BeligMD*  HyBteries, 

and  Showa,  aa  praetiaed  in  the  16tb  Centaiy."  liiHiolii,  1837.  ' 
atoddaxd,  F.  H. :  Rtfmneafor  StudmiM  of  UineU  Piayt  and 

Mytttne$,  1SS7. 
Taylor,  G.   C. :    "  The  Engliah  Flaactna    Harift,"  Mcdem 

PkiUdogy,  IT  (1907),  606-637. 
TUan,  H. :  Vber  die  tngHiAen  Marienldagta.  Kiel,  1906. 
Tladal,  F.  M. :  Comtdy  m  the  Mytterg  Ptajfi  of  England.  Haiv 

Tard  tbMia,  1906. 
■         "  The  Inflnence  of  Fopolar  Caatoma  on  the  Hjaterj 

PUya,"  JH.  Engl,  aad  Germ.  Phil.,  »,  ST 


INDIVIDDAL  PLAYS.  TEXTS  AND  COMMENTABY 

I.     SCBIFTUBAL   DBAMA 

1.     ■PBCIMEN8   APPAItMNTI.T   ANTECEDENT   TO    THE   FOUUTIOK    0» 
THE    OUIUl    CTCU» 

(a)  Bpealmana  of  Bngiiaii  « tropea."  Contained  in  Regu- 
laris  Concordia  Monaehorum  (7967;  hj  St  Etban< 
wold  ?).  Ed.  W.  a  Logeman,  Anglia,  nii,  426-^^28 : 
Tht  WinchmttT  Traper,  ed.  W.  H.  Frere.  Heniy  Brad- 
Bbaw  Societj,  1894.  EitcacU  ara  nprintad  bj 
Man];,  Sptcment,  i,  zix-xxvi. 

(i)  Hairowing  of  HeU.  Extant  in  tbrea  USS.  Raprinted, 
parallel  texta  (with  Gospel  of  Nioodenini),  W.  H. 
Hulme,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  1907.  Otter  tdMoni:  E.  Mall, 
Berlin,  1871  ;  Pollacd,  Englith  Mirade  Playt.  Ditctu- 
non ,-  E.  Yonng, "  The  Harrowing  of  Hall  in  Litm-gioal 
Drama."  Reprinted  from  Trant.  Wit.  Academy,  zyi, 
pt.  2, 1909. 

(c)  Bhrawabniy  Pragnunta.  Pmled  W.  W.  Skeat,  Aead- 
emy,  Jan.  11, 1890  ;  Manly,  Specimens,  i,  1897  ;  Water> 
honaa,  Non-CycU  Mytlery  Playi,  1909.  Ditcuued  W. 
W.  Skeat,  Academy,  Jan.  4, 1890. 
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(d)  CorniBh    Or«ma.    Nonii,  E.  :    Tlt«  Ancient    Comitk 

Drama  (Comiih  text  of  3  mjaterj  pisya  with  tranala- 
tion),  Oxford,  1859,  2  rob.  Z>ucuinan.-  Peter,  T.  C.  : 
X  Tb»  Old  Comiih  BmnA.  A  Leetnze,"  1906. 
CiflaUon  of  th«  "WotlA.  Cornub  text  Mtd  tmiilfttioD 
bj  DaTiu  Gilbert,  1827. 

S.  oiriLD  rii&TB 

(a)  Chestsr  Cyclo.  MS.  of  Pla724oiil7(pToniptei'aeop7  7) 
Moiibed  to  14T5-1S00.  5  oomplet«  MSS.  dkted  from 
1691  to  1607.  MS.  coDtaiDiog  fragmMit  of  plaj  19 
printed  ifanehtiier  Guardian,  Ma;  19, 1883.  EdTth. 
Wright  fw  Shaketpvxre  Socitiy,  2  tdU.  1843-47.  PU;* 
i-xiii,  ed.  H.  Deimling,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  1892  ;  renuundfli 
unoDiioed  for  1911-12.  Fl>7i  3,  1^  and  Bmuu  ed. 
J.  H.  MarklMtd,  Roxburght  Chb,  161S.  Diteiution: 
3.  H.  MukUnd,  "Cheiter  Uyrteries"  (dated  1818), 
printed  in  toL  iii,  pp.  S25-M9,  of  Boewell-Malon* 
Shakespeare,  1821.  H.  Deimling:  TtxtgataU  md 
TextkrUik  der  Chater  Play;  Berlin  din..  189a  H. 
Ungemach ;  "  Die  Quellsn  der  filnf  enten  Cheater 
Playa,"  MOnekeMr  BatrUge,  i,  1890. 

(t)  Amo  CoTentry  Cycle.  Two  CooaUry  Corpu*  ChriiH 
Flayt,  ed.  H.  Craig,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  1903.  Other  erftiioiu  ; 
Shearmen-Taylors'  P^eant,  Th.  Sharp,  1817  and 
1826  ;  Marriott,  1838.  Manly,  Speeimmi,l897  ;  A.  W. 
Pollard ;  KJUmth  Century  Prou  arid  Verti,  1903.  Wear- 
en'  Pageant,  J.  B.  Graoie  ?  for  Abbottford  Club,  1836; 
F.  Holthansen  :  "  Das  Spiel  der  Weber  tod  CoTentry, 
i,  Text,"  Anglia,  zzv,  209-260,  1902.  DUciuiion  : 
Thomas  Sharp :  A  Diiiertalicn  on  the  Pageantt  or 
DramatU!  Myaeries  AncUntly  performed  at  Coventry,  by 
the  Trading  Compaaiet  of  that  City,  Coventry,  1825  ; 
C.  DaTidaon,  Mod.  Lang.  Noiet,  vii.  184  ;  A.  R.  Hohl- 
feld.  Mod.  Lang.  NoUi,  rii.  318. 

(e)  Hewoaatle  Shlpwilghts'  Flay  of  Noab'a  Ark.  Edi- 

tions .'  Henry  Bounte  ;  Tlte  History  of  Neieeattle-upon- 
Tyne,  1736  ;  John  Brand  :  The  History  and  AnliqaUiea 
nf  Ne«KiuiU-iipor\r-Tyrte,  1789  ',  Th.   Sharp  :  ]X»aerta- 
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lion,  1826  ;  F.  BalUiAnMn  :  Gudiorg$  HognkolaM  Art- 
ihrifi,  1897,  toI.  iii  ;  R.  BroUnek  :  "  No&hs  Arehe.  Eid 
Miateiiuni  ana  Neweaatlo'npou-lyDB,"  An^ia,  xxi 
(1899),  166-200  (RepriDt  of  Shup,  witb  puaUel  "re- 
stored "  text)  ;  O.  WsterhiMiM :  Non-Cyelt  Mytlery 
Playi.  1909. 

{d)  Norwiob  Oroottw,'  PUj  of  Adam  and  Bt«.  Two 
MS.  text*  (1533,1666).  EdiHont:  Robert  Fiteb,  Nor- 
folk Arehaologg,  r,  a-Sl,  1869  (both  UzU)  ;  J.  M. 
Manljr,  Speeimtiu,  i,  1897  ;  O.  WaterbooM,  Non-Cyde 
MyiUry  Playi,  1909.  Ditcutnon:  Henrj  Harrod,  "A 
Few  Partioiilan  conoeriuiig  Esrlj  Norwich  Pag«aiita," 
iVbr/ott  AmJmoloffg,  iu  (1862),  3-18. 

(e)  'Wakefivid  (TowDeley)  Cyola.  MS.  lon^  id  library  ot 
Townelej  Hall ;  dow  id  prirate  paeuHion  at  Ewell, 
Surrey.  Editiont :  —  Surtea  Society,  1836  ;  G.  EngUiid 
and  A.  W.  PoDard,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  1897.  PUy  jxx,  F. 
Doaoe,  Roxburghe  Club,  1822.  Diwcuaion :  A.  Boo- 
leti,  Ein  Beiirag  tur  Kriiik  dtr  Waktfdder  Afytttritn, 
1903;  F.  W.  Cady,  "The  Litnrgioal  Ba«ii  of  the 
Townelej  Mysteries,"  Pub.  Mod.  Lang.  Auoc.,  1909 ; 
M.  H.  Peaooek,  "The  Wakefield  Myaterie*.  The 
plaee  of  repieaeDtatioD,"  Angiia,  stit  (1901),  609; 
W.  W.  Skeat, "  The  LocaUty  of  the  Towoeley  Plsye," 
AOataum,  Dee.  2,  1893.  A.  Ebert :  «  Die  eogl.  Hye- 
terien,  mit  beaonderer  Berttekeiofatiguug  der  Towao- 
ley-Sammlang " :  Jb.  f.  rom.  u.  engl.  Lit.,  i,  44,  131. 
H.  A.  Eaton :  Mod.  Lang.  Note*,  ziv,  266,  "  A  Souiee 
tor  the  Towneley  Prima  Pastoroni."  J.  Hugienin  : 
Mod.  Lang.  Nola,  xiv,  266,  "  An  IntaFpolation  io  the 
Towusley  Abtabam  Play." 

(/)  York  Cycle.  Lney  Toolmin  Smith,  The  Plaj/t  per- 
fomtdhy  tht  Craft*  orMyttmit*  of  York  on  the  Day  of 
Corpui  Chritti  in  the  1^,  15,  and  16  Centuriei,  Oxford, 
1885.  SotlTenera'  Flaj  of  Inorednlity  of  Tbomaa 
preierred  iu  separate  US.  beloDging  to  York  Philoao- 
phioal  Soo.  Printed  J.  Croft,  Exeerpta  Antiqua,  1797 ; 
J.  P.  Collier,  Camden  Mi*e.  It,  1869.  Dieauiion:  H. 
E.  Coblentz,  "  A  Rtrae-Index  to  the  '  Parent  Cycle '  of 
the  York  Myitery  Plays  and  of  a  porUoo  of  the  Wood- 
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kirk  (t.  «.,  Wakefield)  Coiupitaeio  et  Capito,"  Pub. 
Mod.  Lmg.  A$»oe.,  x  (1895),  487-667 ;  Cnugie,  W.  A.: 
"Tbe  Gospel  of  Nicodemiu  and  th«  York  iSyaterj 
Playt,"  ftimiooJI  Miteellanif,  1901 ;  O.  Herrtriob, 
Studien  za  der  York  Play;  BresUu,  1886  ;  F.  BolU 
haneen, "  BeitrSge  zoz  Erklllrang  und  Teitiritik  der 
York  Plajs,"  Hem^tArchiv,  85  (1890),  411-128  (with 
"  Nachtrftge,"  Archiv,  86)  ;  «  Zup  Textkritik  det  York 
Plajs,"  Pha.  Stud.  Feitgabe  fiir  E.  Sieetn,  HaUe, 
1896 ;  Eamann,  P.,  "  Die  QaeUen  der  York-Spiele," 
Anglia,  i,  189-226;  £.  Ealbing,  "Beitrftga  zur  Er- 
klUrang  uud  Teztkritik  der  York  FUys,"  Engl.  Sludiat, 
zx  (1896),  179-220 ;  K.  Loiok  :  "  Zur  Textkritik  dee 
Spiele  Ton  York,"  Anglia,  22,  384. 

S.    BCSIPmRAI.    PI^TH  APFAHENTLT  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  ODIUM 

(a)  The  Bo-osJled  "Lndoa  Coveutilae"  eycle.  Edited  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  Shaixtptart  Society,  1841.  FUy«  i-v. 
Dagdtie,  if onasiieon  A nglieanum. — Ditaation;  £nut 
Falke,  "  Die  Quellen  dea  Sogenaonten  Ludiu  Coveti- 
triae,"  Iieipzig,  1908  ;  Max  Kramer,  "  Spraobe  nnd 
Heimat  dee  aog.  Ladiu  Coventriae,"  Halle,  a.  S.,  1892 ; 

E.  N.  S.  TbompeoD,  "  The  Lodus  Corentriae,"  Mod. 
Lang.  Notes,  xxi  (1896),  18-20. 

(5)  Cbilafs  Btuial  ana  Reamrectloii.  Wright,  Reliquae 
Ami^uae,  ii,  124,  1843 ;  Priatal  in  Digby  My$lerie»,  ed. 
FumiTall,  1SS2  and  1896. 

(c)  AbTaham'a  SaorlSee.  Brome  MS.  —  Edidoru :  Miu 
L.  Tonlmin  Smith,  Anglia,  vii  (1884),  316-337,  and  "  A 
Commouplaoe  Book  of  the  fifteenth  Centniy,"  1886  ; 
Walter  Rye,  Norfolk  Antiquarian  MiteeUany,  iji,  1887; 
J.  M.  Manly,  Specimmt,  i,  1897;  O.  Waterboiue,  Non- 
Cyde  Mystery  Plays,  1909.  ^JXacutiion :  A.  Hohlfetd, 
"Two  Old  English  Mystery  Plaja  on  the  Subjeat  of 
Abraham'*  Sacrifioe,"  Mod.   Lang.  NoU$,  t,  222-237; 

F.  Holthaasen,  Anglia,  xiii  (1891),  361. 

(tf)  Abrataam'a  Saoilfioe.  Dublin  lA^.  —  Editiont :  J.  P. 
Collier,  "  Five  Miracle  Flays,"  1836  (25  copies);  R. 
Bigtanek,  "  Abrakam  and  Isaak.  Ein  ME  Uisterinm 
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«u  einer  Dnbliner  HandMhrift,"  AngUa,  zxi  (1S99), 
21-6S-  —  Duaanon:  C.  DmTidww,  "CmtMming  En^ 
luh  MTiteiy  Flsjs,"  tfod.  Xon^.  AblM,  vii  (1892), 
339-341. 
(«)'  Candleonas  (ChUdemiaB?)  Day  (SUa^ter  of  Inno- 
eenta).  Kgby  MS.  Rtprinted  leparatdj,  Hawkiiw,  to). 
i,  1773 ;  Muriott,  1838. 

n.  MmAci;c  Dbaua 
(a)  Dnz  Morand,  "  einaelrolle  mm  oDem  TeriorensD  dnunk 

dM  14.  Jh.,"  W.  HeoMr,  An^ia.  30  (1907),  180  ff. 
{b)  Croxton  Play  of  tlie  Sacrament,  ~- £(ft(HMM .'  Whitley 

Stoku,  TraruaOioiu  FMl.  Soc.,  Appendix,  1861;  J.  M. 

Manly,  Specimau,  i,  1897;  O.  WsIwIuhim,  Noa-Cydt 

MyOery  Plagt,  1909. 
(e)  ConTeiaion  of  St.  Paal.    Digb;  MS.    Printed  ttpa- 

raUly;  J.  M.  Hanly,  Spedmetu,  i,  1897. 
(d)  The  ConTanlon  of  Uaiy  Magdalene.    Dtgbj  MS- 

Beprinted  in  part  bj  Pollard,  Miracle  Ptagt. 
(«)  Lott  plaj  of  Kynge  Kobart  of  Cteylye,  played  at  tbe  High 

Crou,  Cbester,  1629.    Stated  to  have  been  preTioail; 

•hown,  in  Henry  VII'b  reign.    Cf.  Collier,  i,  111-113. 

Plaj  on  lame  mbject  acted  at  Lincoln,  1463. 
(/)  Coiniali  Miracle  Drama.    The  Ufe  of  St.  Meriasdc, 

Bithop  and  Confaior,    Ed.  irith  a  Trsiulation  and 

Notaa  bj  Wlutley  Stokes,  1872. 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE   EABLT  UOBALTTT 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  when  the  Tudor 
era  began,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  mystery  plays, 
more  or  less  seriously  spiritual  in  tone,  were  being 
produced  periodically  at  York,  Chester,  Coventry, 
and  in  many  other  localities.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
already  a  generous  infusion  in  all  the  cycles  of  non- 
religious  matter,  and  the  connection  of  prelate  and 
players  was  growing  more  and  more  that  of  the  pro- 
verbial hen  and  goslings.  Still,  the  break  was  not 
open,  and  the  superficial  alliance  between  mysteiy 
play  and  established  religion  outlived  the  Reformation 
by  several  decades. 

Beside  the  mystery  there  had  grown  up,  precisely 
whence  or  how  no  ma;n  can  say^anetfaw  [onnj>f  reli-  ' 
gious  drgma:  the  morfui^''OTmoral  play.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  relation  of  the  two  types  to  the  Church  is 
great  and  significant.  The,^8t€ry3raaJjaafid_Qn  re- 
v^^j^igion:  it  bad  to  do  wHR'flesh  and  blood  char- 
acters of  the  (Wd  and  New  Testament,  or  in  the  case 
of  its  off-shoot,  the  miracle  play,  with  superhuman 
manifestations  equally  concrete,  and  for  the  belief  of 
the  time  equally  authentic.  The  coucem_pf  the  moral- 
ity was 'with  metaphysical  theology,  with  abstract 
connnplioTm  ftf  goodandeyilj  T^with  Vices  and  Viilues 
of  paste-board.  Despite  the  existence  oFa  little  good 
w<wk  in  a  sombre  Mid  rather  morbid  vein, — the  prob- 
ably foreign  "Everyman,"  for  example,  —  the  strict 
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I  morality  is  a  poor  and  thin  thing  altogether.  In  its  nat- 
ure state  it  was  constructed  from  the  cobwebs  of  the- 
oretic^ divinity,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should 
seek,  even  more  than  the  sturdier  mystery,  to  cure 
the  antemia  of  life  and  character  by  taking  to  itself 
increasingly  large  portions  of  vulgar  realism  and  bur- 
lesque. As  it  did  so,  it  became  both  more  robust  and 
<»>arser.  The  two  or  three  plots  that  belonged  to  the 
morality  repertoire  were  used  over  and  over,  with  a 
smaller  spiritual  bias  at  each  renovation,  till  finally 
their  secularizatiou  was  complete,  and  they  remained 
merely  as  props  to  support  a  superstructure  of  un- 
mixed farce. 

The  debt  of  the  later  drama  to  the  mystery  consists 
in  the  cultivation  of  general  tastes  and  influences, 
rather  than  the  evolution  of  specific  models.  But  the 
early  moralities,  shapeless  for  the  most  part  and  arti- 
ficial as  they  are,  begin  a  tradition  in  English  comedy, 
which,  though  it  was  almost  buried  in  the  accretion  of 
new  elements,  was  not  interrupted  till  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  least.  Tragedy,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  early  crowded  out  of  the  morality;  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  mystery  with  its  many  tra^c  potentialities 
— the  promise  also  of  the  first  stem  moralities — came 
to  nought.  Hence  the  deplorable  weakness  of  the 
earliest  Elizabethan  tragedy  when  compared  with  the 
vital,  if  barbarous,  comedy  of  the  same  period  (155&- 
1585). 

The  morality  seems  to  be  first  mentioned  under  the 
IJtles  of  Paternoster  and  Creed  plays,'  and  in  this  form 

>  For  a  statement  of  the  lelationaliip  between  inch  plays  and  the 
lormal  doctrine  of  the  heads  of  the  northern  diurch,  see  E.  N.  S . 
Thompioii.  The  EngUdt  Moral  Plaip,  33S  ff. 
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is  of  most  respectable  antiquity,  — only  Iialf  a  century 
younger  than  the  oldest  recorded  mysteries.  We  have 
Wyclifs  word,  supported  by  several  later  references, 
for  the  existence  of  a  Paternoster  Play  "  in  Engliscsh 
tunge"  at  York  in  1378."  We  know  concerning  the  con- 
tents only  that  it  was  "  a  Play  setting  forth  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord's  PrEQ^er  —  in  which  play  all  manner 
of  vices  and  sins  were  held  up  to  scorn,  and  the  virtues 
'  were  held  up  to  pruse."  A  Creed  Play,  enthusiastically 
described  as"ludu5  incomparabilis,"  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  same  play-loving  city  in  various 
years  between  1446  and  1568.  Lincoln  witnessed  a  In- 
dus de  paternoster  in  1397-1398  and  on  a  number  of  later 
occa^ns.  At  Beverley,  a  city  of  lost  plays,  we  learn 
tiiat  a  Paternoster  play  was  given  in  1469,  apparently 
on  an  ambitious  scale,  since  it  was  presented  pro- 
cessionally  in  eight  pageants  to  each  of  which  four  or 
more  guilds  were  made  contributory.  One  pageant  was 
assigned  to  each  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  last  and 
most  elaborate  to  "  Vicious,"  by  whom  Mr.  Chambers 
presumes  frail  humanity  (Everyman,  Mankind,  Genus 
Humanum)  to  be  typified.  Perhaps  this  spectacle  was, 
however,  as  much  in  the  nature  of  tableaux  as  drama; 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  anythii^  very  similar  to  a 
morality  play  could  be  acted  on  ei^t  separate  stages. 
Possibly  the  first  seven  pageants  represented  or  pic- 
tured the  triumph  of  seven  virtues  over  their  opposites, 
while  the  last  in  some  way  suromarized  the  effects,  and 
gave  them  human  application. 

Since  no  example  of  these  early  works  has  been  pre- 
aerved,  we  know  very  little  of  the  actual  form  which 
the  moraUty  took  at  its  inception.  The  occasion  of  its 
origin,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  morality  is  the. 
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/  last  expression  of  the  great  medueval  taste  for  alle- 

f  gory.  The  mighty  convention,  which  we  can  trace 
from  its  various  beginniugs  in  works  like  the  "Psycho- 
machia ' '  of  the  fifth-century  Pmdentius,  or  the  machin- 
ery of  the  courts  of  love,  to  its  ambitious  maturity  in 
the  "Romance  of  the  Rose,"  found  its  last  refuge  ia 
the  religious  drama.  By  the  time  Chaucer  had  attained 
to  manhood,  the  new  realism  of  Italy  had  pretty  well 
driven  allegory  from  its  place  in  fashionable  literature, 
,-    —  never  quite  to  regain  it  till  modernized   and   re- 

i  vitalized  by  Spenser.  As  usual,  the  professed  writers 
of  didactics  inherited  the  form  and  standards  of  taste 
which  the  more  virile  profane  poets  had  outgrown.  To 
understand  the  allegorical  machinery  of  "The  Castle 
of  Perseverance,"  we.  have  only  to  turn,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Danger  by  the  virtues 
in  the  "Romance  of  the  Rose,"  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  great  symbolic  poems  of  "The  Owl  and  the  Night- 
ingale," and  the  "Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul." 
But,  of  course,  it  is  a  case  of  contagion,  not  imitation : 
we  can  no  more  trace  the  morality  back  specifically 
to  Prudentius  or  any  single  passi^  of  Scripture  thaa 
we  can  locate  the  final  source  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

P  Tte  earliest  morality  which  has  come  down  to  us 
t!  dates  probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  a  fragment  preserved  in  an  Irish  manu- 
script, but  of  southern  English  composition,  and  has 
been  named  in  recent  times  "The  Pride  of  Life."  It 
treats  the  old  theme  of  the  coming  of  death,  —  a  theme 
by  which  the  medieeval  mind  was  peculiarly  affected, 
and  which  offered  either  the  startmg  point  or  the 

..dramatic  clim^c  of  nearly  all  the  oldest  moraUties. 
"The  Pride  of  Life"  distinguishes  itself  noticeably 
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from  the  other  members  of  the  species  by  its  verging 
toward  the  concrete.  Instead  of  a  single  type  of  hu- 
manity thronged  about  by  vices  and  virtues,  as  in 
"The  Castle  of  Perseverance,"  we  find  here  three  dis- 
tinct individuals:  a  king,  his  queen,  and  a  bishop, — 
all  class  types,  to  be  sure,  but  not  thoroughly  symbolic, 
and  not  without  personal  touches.  The  play,  which  is 
written  in  quatrains,  riming  alternately,  begins  with 
a  conventional  exhortation  to  the  out-of-door  audience 
to  keep  peace  and  listen  in  spite  of  the  weather.  The 
manuscriptbreaksoff  beforethecatastrophe.  Thestory 
concerns  the  opposition  between  the  inevitable  Death 
and  the  moral  hero  of  the  piece,  "Rex  Vivua," — 
a  type  of  arrogant  and  comfortable  feudalism  much 
like  the  speaker  in  the  "Dux  M(»aud"  fragment. 
The  contrast  is  brought  out  with  considerable  power, 
and  several  of  the  characters  possess  elements  of  life. 
The  nuntius,  or  messenger.  Mirth  by  name,  foreshad- 
ows dimJy  the  Vice  of  the  later  morality  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan clown,  though  the  comic  ade  of  his  character 
is  rather  latent  than  expressed. 

From  this  fragment,  richer  in  promise  than  in  actual 
fulfilment,  we  may  turn  to  what  is  probably  the  earliest 
complete  morality  extant.*  "The  Castle  of  Persever- 
ance," preserved  with  two  other  notable  moralities  in 
the  famous  Macro  manuscript,  is  a  truly  formidable 
work  of  over  thirty-six  hundred  lines,  dating  in  its 
editor's  opinion  from  about  142^ ;  written  in  complex 
metrical  forms,  and  adorned  with  all  the  musty  alle- 
gorical ornament  which  the  "  Romance  of  the  Rose" 
had  familiarized.  Yet  it  has  indubitable  dignity.  Po- 
etically and  structurally,  it  b  a  creditable  produc- 
'  An  iucMuiderable  portion  of  thu  pUy  is  also  lost 
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ticxt,  and  it  is  well  wortli  careful  study  because  ot  its 
richness  of  suggesticHi  for  the  later  drama.  The  plot 
is  devek^>ed  with  a  breadth  of  acape  and  massive  ful- 
ness of  detail,  which  inspire  the  reader's  respect,  even 
while  they  weary  him.  Ute  stray  is  tbe  career  of 
Man  (Humanum  Genus)  from  birth  to  final  judgment. 
The  infant,  ^>proached  by  an  evil  and  a  good  angel, 
accepts  the  counsel  of  the  former,  who  leads  him 
to  Mundus,  the  World.  Prom  Mundus  he  is  sent  to 
Covetousness,  where  he  falls  in  with  all  the  deadly  sins. 
■Hie  Good  Angel,  however,  with  the  aid  of  Shrift,  ulti- 
mately secures  his  repentance,  and  lodges  him  for  safety 
in  the  Castle  of  Perseverance,  with  the  seven  virtues 
for  garrison.  The  powers  of  evil  —  the  World,  the 
Flesh,  and  the  Devil  —  summon  all  their  forces  to  a 
general  assault,  in  which  each  vice  is  overthrown  by  its 
opposing  virtue.  Covetousness,  however,  succeeds  in 
enticing  Man  from  the  castle  into  the  world,  where  he 
falb  again  into  sin  «ad  is  at  last  overthrown  by  Death. 
Man*s  soul  appeals  to  the  Good  Angel,  who  directs  it 
to  lAeicy.  The  cause  is  tried  before  the  "  Pater  sedeos 
in  throno,"  who  decides,  after  a  debate,  in  favor  of 
tbe  benignant  virtues  of  Mercy  and  Peace,  as  against 
Justice  and  Truth,  the  accusers. 

It  has  ^een  said  that  no  direct  relation  can  be  estab- 
lished on  the  side  of  tragedy  between  the  reli^ous  play 
and  the  Elizabethan  secular  drama.  Sporadic  evi- 
dences of  kinship  do  occur,  as  in  ,the  analogy  between 
the  convention  of  the  good  and  evil  angels,  who  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  play  we  are  discussii^,  and  the 
very  similar  figures  in  Marlowe's  "Doctor  Paustus."^ 

*  The  Good  Angel  mterposes  in  ft  very  similar  manner  in  The 
Confivi  t^  Coiueienee  (cf.  p.  000},  and  was  doubtless  a  perfectly 
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Here,  however,  Marlowe  has  deliberately  gone  back, 
as  be  did  in  borrowing  the  masque  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  to  an  archaic  form  of  drama  for  the  par- 
ticular purposes  of  one  play. 

It  was  on  the  side  of  comedythatthe  influence  of  the  ' 
moral  play  made  itself  permanently  felt.  Some  of  the: 
figures  in  "The  Castle  of  Perseverance"  contain  the 
germs  of  a  species  of  farce,  which  was  later  to  run  a 
most  illustrious  career,  "The  Castle  of  Perseverance" 
is,  of  course,  an  essentially  serious  work,  but  it  is  not 
purely  serious,  like  "Everyman."  It  has  much  greater 
complexity  of  structure  than  the  latter  play.  Death 
and  his  horrors  are  not  always  in  our  immediate  pres-  . 
enee;  On  the  contrary,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  \ 
Devil,  with  their  companion  sins,  occupy  very  impor- 
tant positions  during  the  greater  part  of  the  drama,  and  I 
they  all  have  their  amusing  side.  In  the  speeches  of  / 
the  different  vices  to  Mankind  (It.  1(H8  ff)  we  find 
much  of  that  serio-comic  use  of  the  petty  details  of 
dress  and  demeanor,  which  appears  so  abundantly  in 
Chaucer  and  "Piers  the  Plowman,"  and  which  becomes 
purely  comic  in  the  work  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  vices  over  the  wounds  received  in  con- 
flict with  the  virtues,  and  in  the  physical  chastisement 
administered  by  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil 
to  their  subordinates  for  allowing  Mankind  to  escape, 
as  well  as  in  the  preparations  for  war  and  boastful 
speeches  of  the  besiegers  of  the  castle,  there  lay  matter 
for  mirth  which  might  be  expanded  and  emphasized 

tuniliar  atock  figure.  A  study  of  the  sped^  relatioDsbip  of  Doctor 
faiatttt  to  the  English  moral  play  u  promised  by  E.  N.  S.  Tbompvon. 
See  PToeeedinga  of  Oie  Modem  Languimt  Aatoaiatian  of  Ameriea, 
Cmtt^  DivinoD,  1910. 
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almost  ad  lUniutn.  And  the  stage  directions  show  that 
the  actors  wne  by  no  means  lu^ectful  of  these  oppor- 
tunities.  The  character  of  Backbiter,  or  Detractio, 
alias  Flypyrgebet,  is  a  most  notable  development  of 
the  eomic  possibilities  latent  in  the  "  nuntius"  of  "The 
Ride  of  Life."  In  his  purely  comic  function  and  his 
equal  alacrity  to  plague  vice  or  virtue.  Backbiter 
shows  himself  a  true  prototype  of  the  later  Iniquity. 
The  directions  for  the  staging  of  "The  Castle  of  Per- 
severance" are  unusually  full,  and  they  merit  especial 
attention,  because  they  show  certain  characteristic 
features  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  already  well  inau- 
gurated. At  the  end  of  the  manuscript  is  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  stage,  with  directions  for  acting.  From 
this  drawing  and  from  the  three  less  complex  ones  con- 
tuned  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Cornish  mystery  cycle, 
eked  out  by  the  generous  stage  directions  of  the  present 
play,  "Mary  Magdalene,*'  and  several  others,  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a  very  definite  imt^  of  the  type 
of  stage  used  by  the  early  morality  players  and  the  per- 
fonners  of  the  non-processional  mysteries.  Something 
has  been  already  said  on  this  subject,  by  way  of  anti- 
cipation, in  discussing  the  play  of  "  Mary  Magdalene," 
which  is  perhaps  half  a  century  younger  than  the  mo- 
rality now  before  us.'  "TheCastleof  Perseverance"  was 
played  out  of  doors,  on  a  green.  The  stage  was  circular, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Cornish  open-air  theatres,  and 
surrounded  by  water,  "  if  any  dyche  may  be  mad,  ther 
[i.  e.,  where]  it  schal  be  pleyed."  Otherwise,  it  was 
to  be  strongly  barred  all  about,  —  evidently  to  Ircep 
the  spectators  from  encroachii^.  Elizabethan  laxity  of 
discrimination  between  actor  and  spectator  is  suggested 
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by  the  direction:  "let  not  over  many  stytelerys  [i.  e., 
stage-managers]  be  within  the  place,"  tmd  the  prohibi- 
tion that  DO  men  are  to  sit  on  the  castle  wall  lest  they 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  rest, "  for  ther  schal  be  the  best 
[seat]  of  all.  *' 

Tbecastleitself  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage.  It  is 
built  upon  posts  or  blocks  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower 
part  is  hollow  and  affords  room  for  Mankind's  bed, 
under  which,  in  the  absence  of  curtains,  the  soul 
(Anima)  has  to  lie  concealed  through  three  thousand 
and  eight  dreary  lines,  "lyl  he  schal  ryse  &  pleye." 
Around  the  (nrcumference  of  the  sti^,  which,  of 
course,  would  have  spectators  on  all  sides,  are  the  five 
scaffolds  or  seats  of  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil 
(Caro,  Muodus,  6el7al),Covetousness,  and  God.  The 
last,  occupied  by  the  "  Pater  sedens  in  throno  "  and  the 
Virtues,  seems  to  have  been  used  only  for  the  post- 
mortem part  of  the  play,  except  that  the  Good  Angel 
doubtless  retired  thither  after  his  various  ministrations 
to  Mankind.  During  the  whole  of  Mankind's  life,  the 
occupants  of  this  scaffold  would  sit  as  impassive  and 
ostensibly  invisible  spectators  of  all  the  business  trans- 
acted on  the  other  four  scaffolds,  in  the  castle,  and  the 
"plates,"  or  unappropriated  space  between. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  continuous 
stage  tradition  subsisted  and  was  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another  from  the  time  when,  in  this  play 
of  "The  Castle  of  Perseverance,"  it  first  comes  defi- 
nitely before  our  eyes,  till  the  end  of  the  pre-RestoraUon 
epoch.  It  will  be  instructive,  therefore,  to  look  with 
some  attention  at  certain  features  in  the  manaer  of 
presentation  of  tiie  work  before  us.  Prefixed  to  the 
play,  but  really  forming  no  essential  part  of  it,  is  an 
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interesthig  prdogiie  spoken  hy  two  tezUlalora.  It  is 
the  medueT&I  substitute  for  the  modem  posters  which 
annouDoe  the  coming  of  a  theatrical  troupe.  After 
ten  long  stanzas,  reinted  ahemately,  in  which  the  ai^u- 
ment  of  the  intended  play  is  given,  the  second  eexil- 
lator  makes  the  following  announcement:  — 


i>  in  pTopyrtca  we  piupoae  lu  to  playe 
This  day  •raenenyt,  be-fore  jaa  in  wjih  lo^tl. 
At  —  on  the  greoe,  in  iTaO  m-ray. 

Ye  haste  you  *l"""^  tbedynrard,  syrisi  liend^  in  hyth. 
All  goode  neTboris,  ful  qiecyaly  we  yon  pray, 
tt  Mce  that  ye  be  there  be-tynte,  Inffly  fc  lyth, 
for  we  acfaul  be  onward  be  TQderne  of  the  d^." 

The  first  vexUlator  then  takes  leave  in  the  following 


"Yenuoly  mtnirf  —  thus  Crist  «mk  yon  all  t 
be  maynten  youre  myrthis.  It  kepe  you  bo  ffewt, 
that  bcm  was  of  Maiy  mild  in  an  oi  ttall. 
Now,  mercy  be  all  — ,  &  wel  mole  ye  cheve." 

In  the  passages  just  quoted  three  blanks  occur. 
The  first,  in  the  speech  of  "Secundus  Vexillator," 
must  obviously  have  been  supplied  by  the  nune  of  the 
town  where  the  perfcmnance  was  to  take  place,  vhUe 
the  other  two  require  rather  the  name  of  the  place 
of  proclamation.  Evidently,  the  vexiUatora  were  dis- 
patched a  week  before  each  exhibition  through  all  the 
hamlets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  selected  village  to 
summon  an  audience.  Except  for  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  Invention  of  printing  and  the  present  lament- 
able cheapness  of  paper  and  colored  ink,  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  circus  or  fair  in  an  agricultural  community 
is  now  conducted  in  a  surprisingly  similar  manner. 
It  has  been  noted  that  a  very  similar  announcement  is 
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prefixed  to  the  so-called  "Ludus  Coventrife"  which 
came  to  be  acted,  though  not  originally  so  destined, 
under  circumstances  probably  identical  with  those  we 
are  discussing.  • 

It  is  of  no  little  importance  for  tlte  development  of  ' 
dramatic  art  in  England  that  "The  Castle  of  Perse- 
verance "  wa^  performed,  as  this  prologue  tells  us,  not 
like  the  great  mystery  cycles,  in  one  particular  place 
by  resident  members  of  various  guilds,  or  by  resident  . 
clerics,  but  by  more  or  less  professional  actors  in  the 
way  of  business,  before  a  number  of  villages  in  turn. 
This  seems  to  me  the  beginning  of  theatrical  companies 
in  England.  The  manuscript  informs  us  that  there  were  ' 
thirty-six  "  ludores"  and  thirty-five  speaking  parts  can 
be  actually  counted.  Under  the  conditions  of  presenta- 
Uon  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  much  doubling  of  rOIes; 
and  yet,  if  the  company  was  really  itinerant,  it  would 
probably  have  to  be  much  smaller  than  this  to  ensure 
a  satisfactory  relation  between  expenses  and  receipts. 
It  seems  most  likely  that  the  strollers  comprised  only  a 
nucleus  of  the  company  and  that  they  drafted  local 
amateurs  for  the  minor  parts  in  each  place  in  which 
they  acted,  —  a  practice  still  adhered  to  in  certain 
spectacular  productions  which  require  a  great  number 
of  figures.  This  theory  receives  some  support  from 
Richard  Carew's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Cornish  mysteries  were  presented  in  the  sixteenth 
centmy:  "The  players  conne  not  their  parts  without 
booke,  but  are  prompted  by  one  called  the  Ordinary, 
who  folioweth  at  their  back  with  the  booke  in  his  hand, 
and  telleth  them  softly  what  they  must  pronounce  ^ 
aloud."  And  he  adds  a  story  of  a  practical  joke  played 
on  the  Ordinary  by  a  volunteer  actor. 
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The  later  moralities  were  usually  performed  by  com- 
panies of  four  or  five  men  and  a  boy, — the  boy,  of  course, 
taking  women's  parts.  These  troupes,  onoe  formed, 
continued  themselves  in  unbroken  sequence  till  the 
Restoration.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  strolling 
players  of  the  Commonwealth  who  roamed  from  vil- 
lage to  village  with  their  contraband  dramatic  wares, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  theatres  in  184%,  were  the 
lineal  descendants,  and  the  inheritors  of  many  a  piece 
of  traditional  clownage  and  stage  business  from  those 
who  in  pre-Tudor  times  performed  "The  Castle  of 
Perseverance."  The  tradition  thusestabliahed  was  one 
of  comedy  solely,  as  I  have  hinted.  The  tragic  matter 
in  the  early  moralities  —  the  sometimes  really  affect- 
ing sense  of  the  frailty  of  mortal  man  and  the  constant 
^proacb  of  temptation — was  all  gradually  supplanted. 

I  The  strollers  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
greatest  popularity,  giving  their  rustic  audiences  what 

i  the  latter  best  liked  and  what  the  actors  might  most 
readily  improvise.  Therefore,  we  find  in  the  early  days 

'  of  Elizabeth  a  comic  tradition  so  firmly  rooted  that 
tragedy  might  not  stand  against  it.  The  old  g^s  and 
'  witticisms  of  morality  players  force  tliemselves(not 
onl^iato  weak  and  colorless  tragedies  such  as  "Damon 

'  and  Pythias,"  "Cambyses,"or"Appiusand  Virginia  "j^ 
they  find  unwelcome  admittance,  as  it  were  in  the 
teeth  of  Marlowe's  defiance,  into  "Doctor  Faustus" 
and  "Tamburlaine." 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Elizabethan  drama  the  great 
companies,  under  the  patronage  of  royalty  or  nobility, 
and  under  the  direction  of  such  men  as  Shakespeare. 
Burbage,  and  Alleyn,  grew  far  beyond  the  slender 
promise  of  the  troupes  that  acted  "The  Castle  of  Per- 
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severance."  But  the  difference  is  one  of  scale  ratfaer 
than  kind.  And  there  existed  throughout  the  period  of 
the  great  drama  and  great  stage-managers  a  humbler 
sort  of  players,  itinerant  for  the  most  part,  and 
hounded  unmereifully  by  the  law,  who  seem  to  have 
represented  a  very  slight  advance  in  dramatic  art 
over  the  actors  of  moralities.  Throughout  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  plays  appear  to  have  been  published  for  the 
express  use  of  these  strolling  companies, — plays  de< 
manding  simple  stage  properties  and  a  modest  num- 
ber of  actors.  Thus,  to  specify  one  out  of  innumerable 
instances  from  the  earlier  period,  the  title-page  of  the 
transitional  morality  of  "Horestes,"  published  1567, 
suggests  a  division  of  parts  by  which  twenty-five  r&les 
can  be  filled  by  six  actors :  while  in  the  play  of  "  Muce- 
dorus  "  a  full  generation  later  the  parts  are  similariy  ap- 
portioned among  eight  players.  So,  too,  the  ineffably 
siUy  text  of  Marlowe's  "Doctor  Paustus,"  printed  in 
1668,  marred  equally  by  timid  excisions  of  passages 
touching  on  relif^on  and  by  the  addition  ot  much 
puerile  buffoonery,  bears  on  its  face  the  proof  of  hav- 
ing been  prepared  for  illegitimate  acting  during  the 
period  of  Puritan  ascendancy. 

It  b  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  often  done,  that  tiie 
eariy  morality  stands  on  a  higher  plane  in  the  matter 
of  plot  construction  than  the  mystery.  Theoretically, 
doubtless,  it  should  have  done  so;  the  greater  freedom 
of  the  morality  from  actual  fact,  the  removal  of  the 
necessity  under  which  the  mystery  stood  of  presenting 
specific  Biblical  incidents  and  characters  in  a  particular 
sequence,  ought  perhaps  to  have  made  the  plots  of  the 
ntoralities  more  fl^ble  and  various,  —  though  the 
essential  incompatibility  in  the  drama  of  fact  and  fic- 
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tkm  is  rather  an  aasiiiiq>tioa  than  a  cettun^.  Ulti* 
mately,  to  be  sure,  the  mystery  was  out-distanced,  but 
only  after  the  morality  proper  had  been  supplanted 
by  the  "t<q>ica]"  and  largely  comic  interlude.  The 
primitive  morality  of  the  type  of  "The  Castle  of  Per- 
severance" and  "Everyman"  is  characterized  by  no- 
thing more  than  by  its  lack  of  ingenuity  in  the  inven- 
tion of  plots.  Chily  three  are  to  be  found  among  the 
extant  specimens  of  the  strict  morality.  They  were  for 
the  greater  part  borrowed  from  the  fashionable  litera- 
ture of  the  previous  age,  and  the  later  moralities 
cribbed  even  more  unblushingly  from  their  predeces- 
sors. Plot  and  situation  were  handed  on  from  one  play 
to  another  with  little  other  adaptation  than  resulted 
from  the  not  invariable  change  of  name  of  the  charac- 
ters and  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  comedy. 

.    The  three  distinguishable  plots  have  been  called  the 

I   Coming  of  Death,  the  Conflict  of  Vices  and  Virtues. 

\  tmd  the  Debate  of  the  Heavenly  Virtues.  The  second 
is  both  greatly  the  most  popular  with  morality  writers 
themselves  and  the  only  one  which  contributed  any- 

I  thing  of  much  consequence  to  later  drama.' 

"The  Castle  of  Perseverance,"  the  most  comprehen- 
sive morality  extant,  contains  and  blends  with  con-r 
siderable  skill  all  these  three  plots.  In  it,  therefore,  is 
to  be  found  the  entire  structural  stock  in  trade  of  its 
type.  The  first  part  of  the  play  culminates  in  the  con- 
flict of  the  virtues  and  vices  for  possession  of  Mankind 
and  the  castle  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge, — a  plot 
derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  from  the  older  secular 

*  A  Tftluftble  dUcuraon  of  the  vuioua  types  of  morality  plots  is 
contMned  in  tike  introductioa  to  R.  L.  Bsmssjr's  edition  of  Skeltou'a 
Matn^ietniM,  B.  E.  T.  S..  1M8. 
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sUegory.  The  second  part  of  the  play  presents  the  dra- 
matic crisis  in  the  conuog  of  Death,  and  then,  as  the 
author  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  tragic  conclusion,  he 
appends  (from  line  3030  on)  the  debate  of  the  heavenly 
virtues  over  Mankind's  soul,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
the  powers  of  compassion. 

The  huge  scope  of  "The  Castle  of  Perseverance"  is 
tiius  evident.  The  single  incident  of  the  arrival  of 
death,  derived  probably  from  the  popular  mediteval 
lepresentations  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  "Everyman"  and  of  the  existing  portion  of 
'"Hie  Pride  of  Life."  The  only  other  example  of  the 
"Debate"  plot  —  a  belated  off-shoot  of  the  debat  so 
common  and  so  successfully  exemplified  in  early 
Ptench  and  early  English  secular  poetry  —  is  to  be 
found  interpolated  into  the  "Ludus  Coventrize"  mys- 
tery cycle.  The  histocL^JhejEQcali^Js  really  the  ) 
history  of-tbe  conflict-plot.  It  was  this  which  olfered 
the  greatest  amount  of  human  interest,  the  greatest  op- 
pMtunity  fOT^ffereSiafiinrefcIiaracter,  andlnfinitely 
the  largeat^scope  for  comei^.'AH  the  humorous  ele- 
ments previously  pointed  out  in  "The  Castle  of  Perse- 
verance" arise  directly  from  the  conflict  of  vice  and  '. 
virtue. 

The  late  fifteenth-century  Macro  manuscript,  in 
which  "  The  Castle  of  Perseverance  "  is  preserved,  con- 
tains two  other  moralities.  Next  in  age  and  in  length  to 
that  which  we  have  been  discussing,  and  decidedly  the 
least  interesting  of  the  three,  b  the  dainty,  but  cer- 
tuulynot  forceful  play  of  "Mind,  Will,  and  Under- 
standing," otherwise  known  as  "Wisdom."  The  plot 
of  this  work  is  as  much  distinguished  by  its  slendemess 
as  is  that  of  "The  Castle  of  Perseverance"  by  its  full- 
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neas.  The  differeaoe  in  content  and  intensity  between 
these  two  pieces,  separated  in  date  of  composition  by 
possibly  a  generation,  is  most  remarkable.  In  "Mind, 
Will,  and  Understanding"  nothing  whatever  of  any 
permanent  consequence  takes  place,  but  the  spectacu- 
lar effects  are  much  the  most  elaborate  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  moralities.  The  piece  b  indeed  more  masque 
or  baUet  than  drama.  There  are  few  indications  of  the 
mode  of  presentation ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  we  have 
to  do  here  with  a  stage  on  which  the  actors  can  appear 
and  disappear,  and  that  from  a  total  of  at  least  thirty- 
nine  persons  only  six  have  speaking  parts.  These  six 
may  represent  the  five  men  and  a  boy  of  a  travelling 
company,  the  ballet  dancers  being  impressed  each  time 
from  among  the  natives;  but  the  character  of  the  play 
does  not  suggest  professional  or  even  secular  perform- 
ance. It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  to  be  a  school 
production,  where  the  dancers  would,  of  course,  be 
carefully  trained  scholars  or  choristers,  and  where  the 
five  chief  male  parts  would  be  taken  either  by  the  mas- 
ters or  by  advanced  pupils.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
piece  is  thoroughly  orthodox  throughout.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  good  and  somewhat  tedious  doctrine 
at  the  beginning  and  end,  while  the  intermediate  hu- 
morous portion,  though  to  modem  notions  somewhat 
plain-spoken,  is  all  put  into  the  mouth  of  evil  or  cor- 
rupted characters  and  so  accords  perfectly  with  medi- 
teval  proprieties. 

The  play  is  introduced  by  a  long  dialogue  between 
Wisdom,  or  Christ,  and  the  Soul.  The  Soul,  subject  to 
the  two  conflicting  forces  of  sensuality  and  reason,  ia 
instructed  to  cleave  to  the  latter,  and  for  her  guidance 
is  presented  with  the  five  wits, — mato  persona  dressed 
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as  virgins,  and  three  "mights,"  Mind,  Will,  and  Under- 
standing. The  good  figures  go  out  with  operatic  dance 
and  song,  leaving  the  stage  to  Lucifer,  who  appears 
"ma  devil's  array"  to  exclaim  "Owt  harow,  I  rore," 
and  inform  the  audience  of  his  malign  intentions.  He 
then  departs,  to  reappear  in  the  dress  of  a  gallant  and 
aeduce  Mind,  Will,  and  Understanding,  who  have  in  the 
meanwhile  returned.  The  "mights,"  easily  corrupted 
to  their  respective  sins  of  Ambition,  Lust,  and  Avarice, 
entertain  each  other  with  spicy  accounts  of  their  for- 
bidden pleasures,  till  Wisdom  enters  with  admonitions 
and  points  out  the  change  their  defection  has  made  in 
Soul,  who  comes  forward  "in  the  most  horrybull  wyse, 
fowlere  than  a  fende,"  with  six  small  boys  in  the  like- 
ness of  devils  running  out  from  her  mantle.  At  this 
spectacle  the  "mights"  repent,  whereupon  the  devils 
disappear,  and  the  piece  closes  with  a  homily. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  later  history  of  the  mo-  | 
rality  is  its  decadence  as  an  exponent  of  serious  ideals.  ^ 
Already  in  the  third  of  the  Macro  plays,  "Mankind," 
a  work  dating  probably,  like  the  manuscript  whic4( 
contains  it,  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  . 
tury;|we  find  the  whole  moral  fOftC^^fK  -^iyfftedjy 
the  production  of  buffoonery.  ^BMtTin^cope  ffid  in 
seriousness  a  great  falling  off  is  evident.  This  play  runs 
to  barely  nine  hundred  lines  instead  of  the  thirty-eight 
hundred,  approximately,  of  the  complete  "Castle  of 
Perseverance";  and  the  reduction  ia  comprehensive- 
ness is  equally  radical.  Like  the  latter  drama,  "Man- 
kind" is  clearly  intended  for  professional  and  nomadic 
performance.  We  can  even  trace  roughly  the  tour  of 
the  company  through  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk  by 
the  nmnerous  local  allusions.   Many  changes  and  de- 
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velopments,  however,  can  be  noticed.  The  fixed  out-of- 
I   door  stage  of  the  first  Macro  play  has  been  supplanted, 
Y    apparently,  by  the  inn-yard,  itself  in  turn  the  progem- 
'    tor  of  the  Elizabethan  popular  theatre.   Actors  go  on 
and  off  the  stage  in  the  modem  manner,  and  the  box- 
office  side  of  the  business  attains  a  prominence  entirely^ 
novel.  Half  through  the  piece,  the  great  master  demon. 
Tutivillus,  who  has  not  yet  appeared,  is  heard  to  shout 
from  behind  the  scenes:  "I  com  with  my  leggis  vndur 
me,"  and  the  actors  grasp  the  psychological  moment  of 
suspense  to  levy  contribution:  — 

"Now  goatlj  fa>  owur  purpoB,  wonchyptuU  souere&ce  t 
We  intende  to  gather  moof ,  yt  yt  plese  power  neclyge&oe,     - 
For  a  man  with  a  hede  that  is  of  gret  <Hiu)ipot«iu." 

The  spectators  are  further  assured  that  the  great  Tuti- 
villus 

"louytb  no  grotis  [groats],  nor  pens  or  to-peos: 
Gyt  vs  rede  reyallys,  yt  ye  wyll  se  hys  abhomj'nabiill  preama." 

And  the  collection  begins  "At  the  goodeman  of  this 
house,"  i.  e.,  the  inn-keeper.  The  change  in  the  scene  of 
sctioD  seems  to  have  carried  with  it  a  change  of  season. 
The  performances  on  the  green  could  have  occurred 
only  in  warm  weather,  but  "Mankind"  is  a  winter 
play,  full  of  references  to  fires  and  cold.  The  reason  for 
the  shift  is  doubtless  that  which  accounts  in  general  for 
the  great  permanence  of  popular  customs  connected 
with  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  and  other  festivals  of 
cool  weather;  namely,  the  fact  that  winter  is  in  rural 
communities  the  season  of  leisure.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
the  strolling  profession's  found  their  poor  efforts 
eclipsed  in  summer  by  the  great  spectacles  of  Corpus 
Christ!  and  the  like. 
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The  numerous  characters  of  "The  Castle  of  Perse- 
verance "  are  reduced  in  "  Mankind  "  to  seven,  three  of 
which  seem  to  be  boys*  parts,  while  the  four  meu  might   . 
be  decreased  to  three  by  doubling  the  r61es  of  Mischief 
and  Tutivillus.    Tt  iff  °'r''^^''ant  th°*i  nf  t^""  "■■"'■" 


L;.the  raiyn  yicesi  Tuti  villus 
ftnH  MWhii^,  and  thf.  amallpr  (rv^  Nftw  Qiii^p  Nfjii^lit. 

it.v  is  upheld  only  by  the  generalization_l^^kind  jjjd  A^  ,.^  , 

the  sin^evirtue  IVferciyrnor^  theae  two  remain  seri-*-N.<..ueV    / 

mm  ttlrn^jy*-""*^  *^-  p'"jr      Tliny  nlan   fljp_2n«[<ipd  mtO  f^U.0ii,n. 

"TJnfi  "'  ll"i  iiiilliiii'^  iiUwiiijil.Jj^  iiili  iTji  liii  ever-  »*«'■*'■'■.. 
fPfiytny  *i.;~t  f^-  ^^^i^  .jjt.^ot;^^..  y^f.  ^re  perWps 
not  obliged  to  follow  Mr.  Pollard '  in  assuming  that  the 
writer  has  consciously  burlesqued  the  figure  of  Mercy. 
The  comedy  is  probably  as  httle  intentional  as  that  oc- 
casioned by  the  impossible  heroics  of  the  good  people 
in  a  schoolboy  melodrama.  Still  the  humorous  effect 
is  unquestionable,  and  it  shows  how  thoroughly  alien  to  i' 

the  spirit  of  this  type  of  drama  had  become  the  moral 
didacticism  from  which  it  sprang. 

/*'Mankind"  has  as  nearly  as  possible  no  plot;  it  ) 
touches  no  special  part  of  the  life  of  man,  and  it  illus- 
trates no  truth  of  character  or  reli^on.  Its  comedy 
is  perfectly  devoid  of  intellectual  interest,  consisting 
either  of  physical  horse-play  or  such  plebeian  obsceni- 
ties as  only  archaism  can  render  tolerable.^t  doubt- 
less represents  very  adequately  the  range  of  mental 
activity  amoi^  the  fifteenth-century  rustics  for  whom 
it  was  written.  It  certainly  manifests  a  most  atrikiiig 
and  melancholy  kinship  to  the  species  of  wit  in  vogue 
among  the  same  public  to-day,  though  now  fortunately 
'  The  Mam Playi,  E.E.T.S. 
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restricted  to  oral  circulation.  After  "  Mankind."  the 
type  of  drama  composed  for  vill^e  presentation  runs 
a  subterranean  course.  Indications  of  its  continued 
existence  abound,  but  we  meet  witlt  no  more  examples 
of  it  till  the  Puritan  revolution,  sweeping  away  with 
the  theatres  all  the  more  refined  drama,  brings  to 
,  light  again  the  rude  amusements  of  the  yokels. 

The  three  plays  of  the  Macro  manuscript,  the  earli- 
est complete  moralities  extant,  probably  define  very 
comprehensively  the  limits  of  this  type  of  drama  when 
Henry  VTI  ascended  the  English  throne.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  three  varieties  are  at  all  incompati- 
ble. There  was  doubtless  a  public  for  each:  one  class  of 
society  would  continue  to  support  the  elder  and  stricter 
form  after  another  class  had  demanded  and  received 
suchdebasedmodificationsas"Manldnd."  The  famous 
play  of  "  Everyman,"  datii^  from  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fflxteenth  century,  would  be  conclusive 
proof  of  the  sustuned  interest  in  the  earhest  type  of 
morality  if  we  could  establish  its  Engliish  ori^n.  All 
indications  seem,  however,  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the 
Dutch  composition  of  this  piece, — not  least  perhaps  the 
fact  that  "Everyman"  stands  quite  outside  the  tangle 
of  indebtedness  and  influence  which  connects  nearly  all 
the  native  English  moral  plays,  and  can  be  proved  neither 
to  have  borrowed  directly  from  its  predecessors  nor  to 
have  furnished  an  important  hint  to  any  of  its  successors. 

During  the  Tudor  period  the  morality  gained  a  po- 
sition in  fashionable  literature,  and  underwent  in  con- 
sequence a  special  development,  which  dissociated  H 
equally  from  the  interests  of  religious  teaching  and  of 
bourgeois  amusement,  and  rendered  it  ultimately  the 
principal  source  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
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CHAPTEE  m 

THB  TUI>OB  INTESLUDB 

It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  clearly  between  tlie 
morality  and  the  interlude.  Both  titles  are  applied,  it 
would  seem  interchangeably,  and  from  a  very  early  i 
date,  to  the  symbolic  class  of  drama.  However,  the  ■ 
tenn  "interiude"  came  more  and  mote  to  be  employed 
during  the  Tudor  period,  as  the  plays  grew  shorter  and 
more  courtly,  and  as  the  gtadualdisappeMance  of  y- 
the  religious  element  renderedJii&£xpressioii  "moral  --^^ 
lAiy"increasinglyaSismjfier.  By  the  commencement 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  "interlude"  and  "comedy"  are 
practically  the  only  living  terms.  If  a  distinction  be- 
tween morality  and  interlude  is  at  all  to  be  drawn  on 
the  ground  of  contemporary  usage,  it  will  apply,  prob- 
ably, rather  to  the  mode  of  performance  than  to  the 
subject  matter.  Papers  in  a  law-suit  concerning  John 
Rastell  the  printer,  about  1530,  discriminate  between  v/ 
"ati^e-plays  "  in  summer  and  "  interludes  "  in  winter ; ' 
where  it  is  evident  that  the  former  term  designates 
plays  acted  in  the  old  morality  fashion  on  fixed  out-of- 
door  stages,  before  a  large  public,  while  interludes  were 
performed  indoors,  generally  in  private  houses  and 
before  a  limited  circle.  As  might  be  expected,  the  pro- 
fits are  mentioned  as  being  considerably  greater  in  the 
former  case.  We  learn  that  the  same  stage  costumes 
were  employed  in  both  instances,  and  it  b  very  likely 
that  a  popular  morality  —  if  not  too  long  or  didactic  — 
»  Cf .  A.  W.  PoOard,  F^teetUh  CentuTg  Prow  and  Verie.  Slfl. 
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might  be  acted  in  summer  in  the  ancient  manner,  and 
in  winter  might  be  made  to  do  double  service  as  inter- 
lude at  state  banquets  and  upon  similar  occasions. 

This  difference  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  a 
little  later  existed  between  performances  in  the  public 
theatres  and  quasi-private  performances  in  the  inns  of 
court  or  the  great  palaces.  The  pli^r  and  the  actors 
might  be  the  same, — many  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  for 
instance,  were  acted  both  publicly  and  privately, — but 
the  ideal  requirements  differed,  and  tended  to  diverge 

Ifuri^her  as  time  went  on.  It  is  interesring  that,  whereas 
the  great  drama  of  Shakespeare's  time  developed  itself 
munlyaa  an  answer  to  the  demands  of  popular  perform- 
ance, the  Tudor  interlude  is  directly  the  product  of  the 
-  private,  indoor  representations. 

The  essential  requisites  of  the  interlude  were  brevity 
and  wit.  The  precise  original  sense  of  the  word  is  dis- 
puted, but  there  b  no  doubt  that  it  was  imderstood  in 
]  Tudor  times  to  mean  a  short  play  exhibited  by  profes- 
\  sionab  at  the  meals  of  the  great  and  on  other  occasioDS 
I  where  later  masques  would  have  been  fashionable.* 
■Normally  the  interlude  inherited  and  con^ued  the 

I  abstractions  Qf-themprality,  but  there  was  a  tendency 
toward  The  introduction  of  concrete  dramatis  ■persona, 
which  in  some  of  the  later  instances  supplant  alto- 
gether the  older  allegorical  figures.  No  better  account 
of  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  presentation  of  a 
typical  interlude  can  be  found  than  that  conttuned  in 
the  fourth  act  of  the  play  of  "Sir  Thomas  More." 

'  On  the  deriratioD  of  the  word,  see  Chamben,  Medtcfval  Stagt,  ii, 
lBl-183.  The  term  aeeuu  first  to  be  used  in  a  dramatic  sense  in  con- 
nection with  the  fntgrnentaiy  Interludium  de  Clerieo  et  Puella  printed 
from  a  British  Museum  MS.  by  W.  Heuser,  Angtia,  ixx  (IWT).  SMS. 
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The  mystery  play,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  civic 
middle  class,  was  distinctly  bourgeois  in  spirit,  and  the 
jnimitive  morality  tended  strongly  to  plebeianism. 
The  interlude,  on  the  contrary,  is  throughout  its  career 
an  essentialjyaristocratic  species.  As  a  result,  this  last 
^pe  of  drainar^^nds  with  the  greatest  fidelity  to  all 
the  conflicting  waves  of  feeling  raised  by  ebb  or  Sow 
1^  Tudor  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  —  manifesta- 
tioDS  which,  as  we  have  seen,  hardly  affected  the  con- 
servative mystery. '  The  interlude  possessed  no  via 
ifteriicB.  It  yielded  to  the  sli^^test  pressure  of  public 
t^inion,  and  while  keeping  in  greater  or  smaller  degree  '. 
the  plot  outlines  inherited  from  the  morality,  devel- 
oped them  in  the  spirit  most  popular  at  the  moment 
with  its  enlightened  and  progressive  public.  { 

It  is  obvious  that  the  occasions  which  called  into  i 
existence  this  particular  modification  of  the  allegorical  I 
drama  —  occasions  of  special  revelry  or  rejoicing  — 
desired  no  retenUon  of  the  grim  tone  of  the  strict 
moral  play.  Nor  would  they  be  satisfied  with  the  crude 
patchwork  of  didacticism  and  obscenity  offered  to 
rustic  audiences.  Very  early  in  the  Tudor  period, 
therefore, 'we  find  the  nature  of  the  morality  radically 
altered.  The  change  was  gradual,  but  it  made  for 
catholicity  and  variety:  it  substituted  for  the  single 
interest  in  abstractions  of  good  and  evil  a  number  of  - 
different  secular  interests. 

The  first  sti^  in  the  development  of  the  interlude, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  contem- 
poraneously with  the  earliest  indications  of  the  Revival 
of  Letters,  consists  in  the  mere  shift  of  attention  from 
moral  to  intellectiial  abstractions.  The  play  of  "Na- 
ture," written  by  Henry  Medwall,  chaplun  to  CarcUnal 
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Morton,  and  acted  before  the  latter  some  time  previous 
to  bis  death  in  IftOO,  is  essenti^y  a  morality  of  the  old 
type;  but  it  shows  variations  which  are  significant. 
The  fact  of  presentation  before  an  audience  alive  to  the 
value  of  time  and  impatient  of  boredom  has  obliged 
the  somewhat  prolix  author  to  divide  his  piece  summa- 
rily in  the  middle,  deferring  the  later  half  to  another 
occasion.  There  is  no  artistic  reason  for  the  break, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  distasteful  to  the  poet, 
ance  he  closes  his  first  instalment  of  fourteen  hundred 
lines  with  the  plaintive  remark:  — 

"And  fof  thys  seson 
Here  we  make  an  end. 
Lest  we  ahold  offend 
Thys  Budyence,  aa  god  defend 
It  were  aot  to  be  don. 
Ye  iball  vnderataod  neuer  the  leue 
That  there  ys  myrhe  mca*  of  thys  procewe 
Wherein  we  shall  do  our  besynes* 
And  our  true  endeuure 
To  shew  yt  vnto  you  after  our  guyie. 
When  my  lord  shall  so  deuyse 
I  ahalbe  at  hys  pleaiure."  ' 

"  Nature  "  purports  to  deal  with  man's  passage 
through  the  world  from  infancy  to  old  age,  with  his  vari* 

1  That  Medwali  was  hy  no  means  unduly  solicitous  conceniiiig 
the  patience  of  his  hearers  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  relating  to  bis 
lost  play  of  The  Fmdinjf  (^  Truth  periormed  before  Henry  VIII  some 
Gftea>  years  later  (at  Richmond,  Cbristmaa,  1S14-1915).  On  tbia 
occa^n  an  extant  document  informs  us  that  "Inglysbe,  and  tbe 
others  of  the  Kynges  pleyers.  after  pleyed  an  Interii^,  whiche  waa 
wryten  by  Mayst^r  Midwell.  but  yt  was  so  long  yt  was  not  lykyd. 
.  .  .  The  foolys  part  was  the  best,  but  the  kyng  departyd  befor  the 
cod  to  hys  chambre."  Ct.  Collier,  i,  fH)  (ed.  1879). 
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ous  lapses  into  sin  and  hia  ultimate  lepentance;  but  the 
theme  is  discussed  from  a  purely  ethical,  not  religious 
Btuidpoint.  There  ia  no  question  here  of  God  or  Devil, 
Heaven  or  Hell,  in  the  Christian  sense.  Rather,  the 
supreme  power —  under  "Th'  almighty  god  that  made 
eche  creature"  —  is  Nature,  who  be^ns  with  a  long 
preamble  describing  mundane  phenomena  and  exhort- 
ing Man  to  study  "  Arystotell,  my  phylosopher  electe." 
As  in  "Mind,  Will,  and  Understanding,"  man  is  sud 
to  be  governed  by  the  hostile  forces  of  Reason  and 
Sensuality;  but  these  powers  no  longer  appear  abso- 
lutely good  or  evil,  symbols  of  God  and  sin  respec- 
tively, as  in  the  earlier  play.'  To  the  author  of  "Na- 
ture," Reason  and  Sensuality  are  both  necessary,  but 
the  force  of  Reason  is  to  be  kept  in  the  ascendancy. 
Man  sins,  not  because  he  alienates  himself  from  God, 
but  because  he  dethrones  Reason.  "Nature"  is  an  elabo- 
rate piece,  doubtless  performed  by  choir-boys.  The  first 
half  contains  ten  speakii^  parts,  the  second  eighteen, 
of  which,  however,  those  representing  the  seven  vir- 
tues and  the  less  prominent  vices  are  very  slight.  The 
prevmling  dreariness  of  the  play  is  mitigated  by  some 
fwrly  good  scenes  of  low  comedy. 

In  "Nature,"  which  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  ^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  we  note  the  substitution  of  ' 
semi-pagan,  renaissance  ethics  for  the  religion  of  the  , 
morality.  In  a  slightly  later  play  of  the  same  type  the  1 
new  influences  in  scholarship  are  reflected  even  more 
strongly.  "Anewinteriude  and  a  merry  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Four  Elements,  declaring  many  proper  points  of 
philosophy  natural,  and  of  divers  strange  lands,  and  of 
divers  strange  effects  and  causes,"was  written  by  John 

*  a.  p.  68. 
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Hflflffll  ftTuI  probably  published  by  him.'  A  reference 
to  "the  noble  king  of  late  memory.  The  most  wise 
prince,  the  seventh  Herry,"  puts  the  date  of  composi- 
tion later  than  Heniy  VII 's  death  in  1509;  while  an- 
other allu^n  to  new  lands  found  westward  "now 
within  these  twenty  years"  would,  if  taken  Uterally, 
date  the  play  before  1512.  It  is  rather  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  author  refers  to  the  discoveiy  of  the 
new  lands,  not  by  Columbus,  but  by  Americus  Ves- 
pucci and  by  Cabot,  both  of  whose  voyages,  in  1497  and 
1498  respectively,  are  elsewhere  mentioned.  If  this  be 
so,  the  end  of  the  twenty-year  period  would  be  Ijlj- 
1518,  the  years  apparently  immediately  preceding  the 
publication  of  tMs  "new"  interlude.* 
1  There  is  no  religion  whatever  in  "The  Four  Ele- 
.  ments,"  but  the  work  contains  an  amount  of  intellec- 
tual edification  which  is  stupendous.  The  characters 
are  the  following:  A  Messenger,  Natura  Naturata, 
Humanity,  Studious  Desire,  Sensual  Appetite,  a  Tav- 
emer,  Experience,  and  Ignorance.  "Also,"  we  are  told, 
"it  ye  list,  ye  may  bring  in  a  Disguising."  At  the  be- 
f  ginning  appears  in  true  dissertational  manner  a  state- 
ment of  the  cosmographical  theses  to  be  maintained ; 
viz.,  "Of  the  situation  of  the  four  elements,  that  is  to 
say,  the  earth,  the  water,  the  ^r,  the  fire,  and  of  thdr 
'  qualities  and  properties,  and  of  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  things  made  of  the  cbnunixtion  of  them. 
"Of  certain  conclusions  proving  that  the  earth  must 

*  lie  ascription  of  authorship  depends  upon  John  Bale.  G. 
article  on  Ratrtell  in  D.  N.  B. 

■  llie  extant  edition  is  dated  1S19  bf  Hazlitt  [Dodiley.  vol.  i)  mi 
the  doubtfid  authority  of  a  mannscript  insertion  in  the  fragmentaiy 
British  Museum  copy. 
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needs  be  round,  and  that  it  hangeth  in  the  midst  of 
the  firmament,  and  that  it  is  in  circumference  above 
21,000  miles,  etc." 

In  a  long  prologue  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lines,  the  Messenger  introduces  this 

"little  interlude,  late  made  and  prepared  — 
Which  of  a  few  condu^ons  ia  contrived. 
And  points  of  philoeophy  natunl," 

deleting  the  poverty  of  learned  works  in  the  English 
tongue  as  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
the  tendency  of  ignorant  writers 


The  plot  is  negligible.  Nature,  Studious  Desire,  and 
Experience  all  take  turns  in  unfolding  to  Humanity, 
with  the  aid  ot  a  globe,  the  secrets  of  this  earth  and  of 
the  visible  imiverse.  For  a  time  the  pupil  plays  truant, 
and  goes  off  with  Sensual  Appetite,  Ignorance,  and  the 
Tavemer  to  feast  and  revel;  but  his  enjoyment,  like 
that  of  the  reader,  is  half-hearted,  and  he  b  easily  won 
back  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Some  effort  is  ntade 
at  spectacular  effect  in  the  way  of  comic  song  and 
dance,  but  this  is,  like  the  Disguising,  which  is  to  be 
brought  in  "if  ye  list,"  only  a  sop  to  the  spectators, 
who,  as  the  author  very  justly  feared,  might  not  other- 
wise endure  histedious  instruction.  That  the  piece  was 
felt  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  its  hearers  is  evident 
from  the  title-page,  which  admits  that  if  played  in 
full,  it  "will  contain  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  but 
if  ye  list,  ye  may  leave  out  much  of  the  sad  matter,  as 
the  Messenger's  part,  and  some  of  Nature's  part,  and 
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some  of  Experience's  part,  and  yet  the  matter  will  de- 
pend conveniently,  and  then  it  will  not  be  past  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  length."  It  is  evident  that  this 
Tudor  audience  has  advanced  very  far  beyond  that 
which  was  content  to  witness  "The  Castle  of  Perse- 
verance," when  it  declines  to  put  up  with  too  much 
''sad"  matter,  and  prefers  not  to  be  detained  above 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Several  other  educational  interiudes  exist.  John 
Bedford's  undated  play  of  "  Wyt  and  Science"  relates 
the  rather  lamentable  adventures  of  the  foolish  yotmg 
Wit,  who  sets  out  to  woo  and  marry  his  natural  com- 
plement. Science,  daughter  of  Beason  and  Experience. 
In  his  wanderings  he  is  grievously  mauled  by  the  giant 
Tediousness,  and  gulled  by  Idleness  and  Ignorance ;  but 
he  is  saved  at  last  from  error,  avenges  himself  with  the 
aid  of  his  servants  Instruction,  Diligence,  and  Study, 
upon  the  giant,  and  wins  the  lady  Science.  The  con- 
temporary popularity  of  this  rather  dull  piece  is  at- 
tested by  the  existence  of  two  imitations.  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Wit  and  Science,"  licensed  for  pubUcation  in 
1569-1570,  shows  the  taste  for  allegory  on  the  wane. 
Wt,  Will,  and  several  of  the  other  characters  are  pretty 
concrete  personages,  and  the  author  has  evidently  tried 
hard  to  evolve  a  romantic  plot  out  of  his  imadaptable 
material.  Tediousness,  in  particular,  is  changed  from  a 
pedagogical  symbol  into  a  bogey  of  nursery  tale  pro- 
portions, and  he  here  plays  somewhat  the  rflle  of 
dragon  to  Science's  Andromeda  and  Wit's  Perseus. 
The  careful  division  of  this  piece  into  acts,  and  the 
emplojrment  of  the  typically  Elizabethaa  alexandrines 
and  "fourteeners  "  in  place  of  the  older  irregular  verse, 
bear  out  the  indications  of  spirit  and  tone  in  showing 
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the  play  to  have  been  written  very  shortly  before  it  was 
published. 

Another  interlude  apparently  indebted  to  Bedford, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  class,  is  "The 
Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom,"  written  by  one  Francis 
Merbury,!  and  prepared  for  publication  in  1579,* 
though  probably  composed  soraewhat  earlier.  This 
play  also  shows  allegory  largely  neglected  in  the  new 
interest  in  plot  and  character.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber  of  figures,  but  the  author  is  careful  to  surest  how 
all  the  parts  can  be  filled  by  six  actors.  With  equal  con> 
sideration  he  has  sou^t  to  explain  the  weaknesses  and 
inconsistencies  in  Wit's  character  by  making  him  son 
to  the  ill-matched  couple.  Severity  and  Indulgence. 
Wit  suffers  in  this  work  truly  double  measure  for  all 
his  follies,  since  in  addition  to  the  giant,  who  is  here 
called  Irksomeness,  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  new  and 
most  accomplished  mischief-maker  in  the  person  of 
"Idleness  the  vice."  There  ia  really  KtUe  but  the  bare 
shell  l^t  of  the  old  academic  allegory.  Six  of  the  fig- 
ures —  Catch  and  Snatch,  Mother  Bee,  Lob,  Doll,  and 
Search  —  have  no  connection  with  the  symbolical  part 
of  the  story ;  and  Idleness  himself  so  far  behes  hb  name 
that  he  is  almost  the  only  person  in  the  drama  who  dis- 
plays a  proper  energy.  The  poet  has  managed  to  get 
into  the  piece  enough  of  irrelevant  farce  and  melo- 
dramatic interest  to  make  it  tolerable  reading:  it  is 

'  The  identificalioii  of  the  author  rests  upon  the  coacluding  wwd* 
<^lJie  msnuscript,  "Amen  quoth  fra  Merbury." 

*  The  msDusciipt  is  not  knowu  to  have  been  actually  printed 
before  1816;  but  that  publication  was  intended  is  dear  from  the 
general  form  of  the  MS.  title-page  and  bam  the  pbraae  "neuer 
brfort  imprinted." 
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modi  the  most  engs^ng  oi  tite  three  related  pbiys, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  faithful  exani^  of  the 
interinde. 

The  changed  sfririt  which  oune  into  fashionable 
drama  with  the  Ben^ssance  is  well  iDustrated  in  "^.e 
World  and  the  Child,"  pdnted  l^  Wynkyn  d«  S^mk- 
ia\5ii.  This  play  takes  over  the  plot  <rf  the  old  morali- 
ties with  no  such  conscious  adiq>tatioii  as  is  seen  in 
those  we  have  just  been  discus^ng,  but  develops  it  in 
what  was  for  the  drama  an  entirely  new  spirit.  The 
ostennble  scope  «rf  "The  World  and  the  Child"  is 
almost  8»great  asthat  of  "The  Castle  of  Perseverance," 
from  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  may  have  derived 
the  story.  It  treats  Man's  life  from  childhood  to  old 
age,  his  progress  through  the  successive  steps  of  sin,  his 
repentaoce,  relapse,  and  final  conversion  by  Conscience 
and  Perseverance-  But  the  old  theme  is  elaborated 
with  considerable  novelty.  The  first  striking  feature 
is  the  tendency  to  condensation;  only  five  characters 
appear,  and  man's  whole  career  ia  disposed  of  in  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  lines.  The  attitude  toward 
life  is  entirely  altered  from  that  of  the  mediievalist 
authors  of  "The  Castle  of  Perseverance"  and  "Every- 
man." This  world  is  no  longer  a  vale  of  sorrows.  It  is 
a  place  of  manifold  experiences,  unedifying  for  the  most 
part,  no  doubt,  but  full  of  the  most  unquestionable 
zest.  Except  for  the  last  pages,  where  the  poet  reverts 
to  the  conventional  conclusion,  the  representation  is  no 
longer  didactic:  it  ia  truly  dramatic.  We  find  the  teem- 
ing life  of  the  city  where  before  we  met  abstractions  of 
virtue  or  vice.  Realism  has  here  progressed  far  beyond 
that  universal  peasant  scurrility  which  plays  so  great  a 
part  in  "Mankind."  It  has  become  definitely  pictorial. 
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Drollery  has  taken  to  itself  a  local  habitation,  and  the 
spectator  is  presented  for  perhaps  the  first  Ume  in  Eng- 
lish drama  with  a  somewhat  comprehensive  view  of  the 
actual  life  of  London  streets.  There  is  nothing  new,  of 
course,  in  this  genre.  All  that  we  find  in  "The  World 
and  the  Child"  can  be  found  more  abundantly  in 
"Kers  the  Plowman"  and  in  Chaucer.  There  has  even 
been  pointed  out  recently  a  most  interesting  spedfic 
indebtedness  of  Uie  play  to  an  early  fifteenth-century 
poem  called  "The  Mirror  of  the  Periods  of  Man's 
Life."  •  But  the  transference  of  this  spirit  from  narra-  f 
tive  to  dramatic  poetry  is  an  important  step.  It  shows 
the  interlude  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  inherent  inter- 
est of  actual  life,  and  heralds  from  afar  a  k>ng  line  of  . 
realisUc  comedies  such  as  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  "The 
Puritan,"  and  "The  London  Prodigal." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "The  World  and  the  Child" 
waa  written  con  amore.  In  some  way  the  hackneyed 
theme  is  freshened  for  the  reader,  and  the  life  of  Man  is 
given  a  novelty  in  each  of  its  sa  stages  of  Dalliance, 
Wanton,  Lust-and-LHdng,  Manhood,  Shame,  and  Age. 
As  examples  of  the  new  tone  one  might  instance  young 
Wanton's  description  of  hb  own  character:  — 

"If  brother  or  sfstn'  do  me  chyde, 
I  vyll  scratche  and  also  byte; 
I  can  crye  and  also  kyke 
And  mocke  them  all  be  rewe. 
H  lader  or  moder  wyll  me  amyte, 
I  wyO  wiyage  with  my  lyi^ 
And  lygfatly  frcan  faym  make  a  akyppe 
And  call  my  dame  shrewe"; 

'  See  H.  N.  MacCracken,  "A  Source  of  Miudiu  et  Infatu,"  Fubl. 
Mod.  tang.  Auoe.,  roii  (1908).  486  ff. 
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and  the  wonderfully  infectious  stanza  in  which  Man- 
hood turns  his  back  upon  the  straight  and  narrow 
path:  — 

"Now  I  wyll  folowe  Polye, 

For  Fol7«  U  my  man. 

Ye,  Ftiye  is  my  felowe 

And  hath  gjueu  me  »  name: 

Conscyenoe  called  me  Maobode. 

Folye  callelh  me  Shame." 

"Hickscorner,"  printed  like  "The  World  and  the 
Child"  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  but  without  date,  be- 
longs to  the  same  general  type  of  reduced  and  secular- 
ized morality.   It  has  been  regarded  as  a  controversial 

.  play  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  theory  which 
recdves  support  from  the  definite  references  to  the 
contemporaiy  irreligious  state  of  England  and  from  the 
names  given  to  the  vices.'  Itsiealismisof  Ui«iacajiz^__ 

'■  London  sort  found  in  "The  World  and .the.Child," 

'  and  it  represents  a  still  farther  advance  in  structure. 

;  There  are  here  six  characters:  three \dces(Hick-sconier, 
Imagination,  and  Freewill)  pitted  agiunst  three  vu*tues 
(Rty,  Contemplation,  and  Perseverance).  The  awk- 
ward lay-figure.  Mankind,  has  been  boldly  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  play  moves  the  more  h^tly  without 
him.  We  have  thus  the  elements  of  a  true  dramatic 
conflict  where  the  actors  contend  whole-heartedly  by 
reason  of  some  cause  of  oppodtion  within  themselves, 
and  the  suggestion  of  dogs  snarling  over  a  bone  in  the 
shape  of  poor  mortality's  soid  is  no  longer  forced 
upon  us. 

)  Professor  Cieizenacb  finds  a  noteworthj  aimilaritj,  which  I  do 
not  fully  perceive,  between  Hiduoorrter  and  Tke  Interlude  cf  YmiA. 
Cf .  Oe»(Aidae  dee  neaeren  Dnmat,  iii,  fi03,  fiM. 
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All  the  writers  of  interludes  based  on  the  morality  I 
plot  of  the  battle  of  vices  and  virtues  were  confronted ' 
with  this  problem:  what  to  do  with  the  ceutral  figure, ' 
Mankind,  a  character  much  too  vague  and  comprehen- 
sive as  he  stood  either  to  be  individualized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  requirements  of  dramatic  action,  or 
to  be  reduced  into  proportion  with  the  smaller  scope 
and  more  trivial  interests  of  the  fashionable  interlude. 
The  author  of  "The  World  and  the  Child"  begs  the 
question  by  viri;ually  splitting  Mankind  into  sjx  part3 
and  treating  each  sept^ately.  The  author  of  "  Hick-  | 
scomer  "  throws  him  out  altogether  and  sacrifices  with 
him  the  cohesion  of  the  play,  though  the  gain  in  vivid- 
ness compensates  on  the  whole  for  the  injury  to  the 
plot.  The  more  popular  and  successful  course,  how- 
ever, was  to  select  for  treatment  one  particular  division 
of  Mankind's  history,  and  to  devote  the  attention 
solely  to  that.  The  division  selected  was  naturally  that 
of  youth,  which  offered  freest  play  alike  to  the  educa- ' 
tional  and  to  the  melodramatic  propensities  of  the  time. 
Mankind,  reduced  to  Youth,  becomes  a  suffidently 
tangible  conception,  with  definite  faults  and  follies,  and 
yields  abundant  opportunity  for  individualization. 

Two  well-known  plays  in  this  manner  are  "The 
Interlude  of  Youth"  and  "Lusty  Inventus,"  both  of 
w^ch  Jeal  with  the  seduction  of  their  hero  by  the 
temptations  proper  to  his  age  and  with  his  ultimate 
conversion.  It  is  unfortunate  that  both- these  pieces, 
written  rela^vely  late,  during  the  heat  of  the  final 
Reformation  struggle,  and  championing  the  causes  of 
ftoman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  respectively, 
have  too  much  interest  in  tlie  polemics  of  the  hour  to 
develop  fully  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  th^  subject. 
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This  b  especially  the  case  with  the  anti-popish  "Ju- 
ventus,"  which  devotes  pages  to  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works,  and  to  reprehend- 
ing the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  mediseval  church. 
For  all  that,  "Lusty  Juventus"  contains  two  of  the 
finest  songs  to  be  found  in  the  pre-Elizabethan  drama, 
and  ita  main  comic  scene  was  paid  the  compliment  of 
pla^arism  by  the  author  of  the  mock  interiude  in  "Sit 
Thomas  More." 

The  argumentative  tone  of  these  last  two  plays  is 
shared  by  a  considerable  group  of  interludes  belon^ng 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  concern  them- 
selves rather  with  opinions  than  with  morals,  facts,  or 
:  manners.  The  dramatic  framework  is  here  filled  out, 
I  not  wiUi  discussions  of  pedago^cal  import,  or  with 
humorous  matter  derived  from  the  tollies  of  common 
i  life,  but  with  satire  directed  against  particular  theories 
'  in  religion  or  pohtics.  It  was  natural  that  this  species 
of  interlude  should  keep  itself  somewhat  closer  than 
the  others  to  the  form  of  moral  allegory  from  which 
they  all  descended.  Symbolic  abstractions  could  here 
be  put  to  use  in  a  way  hardly  possible  elsewhere. 
'  The  first  important  political  allegory  in  the  form  of 
interlude  b  the  "Magnificence  "  of  John  Skelton.  Just 
as  we  have  seen  the  stock  abstractions  of  the  old  drama 
shifted  in  playa  hke  "The  Four  Elements"  and  "Vfit 
and  Science"  from  the  domain  of  religion  to  that  of 
knowledge,  so  here  we  find  them  introduced  into  the 
arena  of  state-craft.  The  central  figure  is  do  longer 
frail  and  sinful  mankind;  he  is  Magnificence,  a  worldly 
prince,  smrounded  by,eood  and  evil  counsellors,  drawn 
into  ^itravagance  and  misgovemment  by  the  advice 
of  self-seekers,  and  rescued  finally  from  the  ensuing 
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embarrassments  by  his  true  advisers.  The  date  of  this 
play  is  about  1616,  the  period  of  Wolsey's  greatest 
power,  and  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  its  intention 
was  to  point  out  the  danger  of  the  latter's  ambitious 
and  wasteful  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  while  cov- 
ertly championing  the  side  of  Skelton's  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  older  nobility.  The  charac- 
ters are  all  political  types  with  such  names  as  Felicity, 
liberty.  Measure,  Counterfeit  Countenance,  Crafty 
Conveyance,  Cloaked  Collusion,  and  Courtly  Abusion. 
The  work  extends  to  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
lines,  and,  like  the  not  dissimilar  Scottish  "Three  Es- 
tates" of  twenty  years  later,  is  too  intricately  con- 
structed to  be  easily  summarized.' 

The  religious  controversy  of  the  later  years  of  I 
Henry  VIII  and  the  animosities  incident  to  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI  and  Mary  were  prolific  of  dramas  which,  ' 
under  cover  of  abstract  figures,  supported  one  or  an- 
other of  the  factions  in  Church  and  State.  Such  was, 
doubtless,  the  lost  play  of  Lord  Governance  and  Lady 
Public-Weal,  acted  at  Gray's  Inn,  Christmas,  1526- 
1527,  and  described  in  considerable  detail  by  the  chron- 
icler. Hall.*  Wolsey,  imi^ning  that  a  satire  against 
himself  was  intended,  imprisoned  the  author,  John 
Itoo,  and  one  of  the  actors  in  the  Fleet,  whence  they 
were  released  upon  the  explanation — perhaps  not  alto- 
gether true  —  that  the  play  had  been  "compyled  for 
the  moate  part  ...  20  yere  past,  and  long  before  the 
Cardinall  had  any  authoritie."  A  little  later  in  the 
same  year  (November  10,  1527)  a  Latin  play  pre- 

_*  See  the  admirable  introductioD  to  the  play,  hy  R.  L.  Ramsay, 
in'the  Early  Enrfish  Text  Society  edition. 
*  Hall's  Chronide,  ed.  1808,  719. 
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sented  before  the  King  and  the  French  ambassa- 
dore  mtrodticed  satirical  portrwta  of  tlie  "errytyke 
Lewter"  and  of  Luther's  wife  among  more  coaven- 
Ijonal  figures  Uke  Religion,  Eccleaa,  Veritas,  Heresy. 
False  Interpretation,  and  Conipcyo-scryptorris  (aic). 
A  strong  Protestant  animus  evidently  inspired  the  lost 
plays  of  Thomas  WyllQ',  Vicar  of  Yoiford,  Suffolk, 
who  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cromwell  about  1535  ap- 
peals for  support  against  the  hostility  of  the  conserva- 
tive priests  of  his  county,  and  mentions  four  polemical 
dramas  of  his  composition:  "A  Reverent  Receyvyng 
of  the  Sacrament  .  .  .  declaryd  by  vi  chyldren,  repre- 
sentyng  Chryst,  the  worde  of  God,  Paule,  Austyn,  a 
Chylde,  a  Nonne  called  Ignorancy";  "a  play  agaynst 
the  popys  Counselera,  Error,  CoUe  Clogger  of  Con- 
scyens,  and  Incredulyte";  "A  Rude  Commynawlte  *; 
and  "The  Woman  on  the  Rokke,  yn  the  iyei  of  faythe 
a  fynyng,  and  a  purgyng  in  the  trewe  purgatory." 

The  same  spirit  appears  in  several  extant  works  of 
unambitious  scope.  "The  Booke  in  Meeter  of  Robin 
Conscience:  against  his  Father  Couetousnesse,  his 
Mother  Newgise,  and  his  Sister  Proud  Beautye"  is  not 
a  play.  It  is  composed  in  rime  royal  stanzas  of  very 
artificial  structure,  and  consists  of  three  separate  de- 
bates between  Robin  Conscience,  apparently  tui  apos- 
tie  of  the  new  religion,  and  each  of  his  worldly  rela- 
tives. A  stronger  controversial  tone  pervades  two 
contemporary  dialogues,  embedded  in  prose  polemical 
matter  and  clearly  not  intended  for  presentation.  The 
"brefe  Dialc^  betwene  two  prestes  servauntis  named 
WatlQTi  and  Jeffraye"  makes  up  the  principal  portion 
of  the  bitterly  anti-Wolseyan  "Rede  Me  and  Be  Not 
Wrothe,"  printed  at  Strassburg  in  1528;    and  "A 
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proper  dyaloge  betwene  a  GentiUmaD  and  a  husband- 
man eche  complaynynge  to  other  their  miserable 
calamite  through  the  ambicion  of  the  clergye,"  pub- 
lished in  1530  "at  Marborow  in  the  lande  of  Hessen," 
alsot  of  course,  by  an  English  religious  exile,  was  curi- 
ously supplemented  by  "  an  olde  [Lollard]  treatyse  made 
aboute  the  tyme  of  kynge  Bycharde  the  seconde." 

A  much  more  genuine  dramatic  value  attaches  to  the 
interlude  of  "John  Bon  and  Mast  Parson,"  a  piece 
containing  only  about  one  hrmdred  and  seventy'  lines 
and  introducing  merely  the  two  interlocutors  named  in 
the  title.  The  topic  of  this  dialogue  is  the  theory  of 
traosubstantiation  and  the  resultant  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi, — matters  which,  as  has  been  seen,  had  power- 
fylly  influenced  the  earliest  forms  of  English  drama. 
The  author  of  "John  Bon"  has  combined,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, tiie  dialogue  form  and  rough  wit  of  Hey- 
woodwith  Bale's  sharpness  of  reli^ous  argumentation, 
and  his  work,  short  and  unpretending  though  it  is,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  theological  interludes 
of  th«  period. 

A  somewhat  htter  and  vastly  more  important  exam- 
ple of  controversial  drama  b  the  "merye  enterlude  en- 
titled RiftspuMi^.  made  in  the  yeaie  of  our  Lorde 
1$53,  and  the  first  yeare  of  the  moost  prosperous 
Beigne  of  our  moste  gracious  Soueraigoe  Queue  Marye 
the  first."  The  original  list  of  the  dramaiu  peraoace 
b  interesting:  — 

The  Partes  and  Names  of  the  Ploiers. 
The  Prologue,  a  Poete. 
Avarice  allias  Policie,  the  vice  of  the  plaie. 
Insolence,  "        Authoritie,  the  chief  gallaimt. 
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Oppres^Q^  allias  Reformation,  an  other  gallaunV 

Adulation       "    EonetHe,  the  third  gallaunt. 

Peo^eTrepresenting  the  poore  CommbntJe. 

Respublica,  a  wydowe. 

Misericordia  1 

Veritas  ,  »    j- 

,    .,  ,  t  fowre  Ladies. 

lusticut 

Pax  J 

Nemesis,  the  goddes  of  redresse  and  correction,  a 

goddesse. 

"Respublica"  is  a  play  politick  rather  than  secta- 
rian, lliere  is  interesting,  though  not  convincing  rea- 
son for  tile  theory  that  it  was  imtten  by  Nicholas 
Udallitheauthorof  "RalphRoisterDoister."'  The  plot 
concerns  the  sufferings  of  the  widow  RespuUica,  the 
Cotmnonwealth  of  England,  and  her  servant  People  at 
the  hands  of  the  rapacious  counsellors  who  during  the 
last  two  reigns  had  despoiled  the  Church  and  wasted 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown.  At  last,  of  course,  Nemesis 
steps  in,  in  the  person  of  Queen  Mary,  whereupon  the 
false  stewards  are  revealed  in  tbmr  true  characters  and 
are  forced  to  make  restitution  of  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

The  opposite  side  in  the  controversy  was  ardenlfy 
espoused  by  John  Bale,  who  spent  two  periods  of 
Catholic  ascendancy  (1540-1547,  1553-1558)  in  ^ile 
by  reason  of  his  violently  expressed  religious  views; 
and,  for  doubtless  the  same  cause,  was  i>re{erred  during 
the  Protesttmt  r^gn  of  Edward  VI  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ossory  in  Ireland.  In  three  strange  "interludes," gen- 
erally referred  to  in  abbreviated Jtjtle-aff-^'Sed^  Pro- 
mises," "John  Baptist,"  and  "The  Temptation  of  our 

>  See  L.  A.  Magmis,  Introdurtion  to  E.  E.  T.  S.  ed.,  lu-xxii. 
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hom^  bH  said  to  have  been  written  in  1538,  Bale  has 
curiously  blended  the  mystery  and  the  morahty  fonn 
into  a  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  hU  fniti-papnl  ^qc- 
faTne.^A  fourth  play  with  the  same  poIemicEd  bent 
shows  considerably  higher  artistic  development.  "A 
Comedy  concemynge  thre  lawes,  of  Nature,  Moses, 
and  Chrbt,  corrupted  by  the  Sodomytes,  Pharysees, 
and  Papystes  "  claims  to  have  been  composed  like  the 
rest  in  1538,  but  references  to  King  Edward,  Queen 
Katherine,  and  "the  noble  lorde  protectour "* in  the 
concluding  stanzas  show  these  at  least  to  have  been 
written  after  1547,  while  the  concluding  words  of  the 
colophon,  "lately  imprented  per  Nicolaum  Bambur- 
gensem"  may  indicate  that  the  piece  was  published  on 
the  Continent  during  Bale's  second  exile.  "The  Three 
Laws"  is  perhaps  the  most  vigorotis,  as  it  is  certtunly 
one  of  the  most  carefully  composed  of  all  the  Tudor 
controversial  interludes.  Bale,  who  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  first  domesticated  in  Enghsh  drama  the 
terms  "comedy"  and  "tragedy,"  is  also  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  to  introduce  the  LaUn  division  of  plays 
into  acts;  and  "The  Three  Laws"  shows  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  capabihties  of  the  five-act  structure. 
Act  I  permits  Deus  Pater  to  introduce  ihe  three  laws 
and  assign  to  each  a  period  of  guardianship  over  man- 
kind. The  next  three  acts  present  successively  the  sub- 
version of  each  of  these  laws  by  the  embodiment  of 
e^l.  Infidelity, and  his  satellites;  while  the  fifth  brings 
the  denouement  in  the  appearance  of  God's  Vengeance, 
'the  banishment,of  Infidelity,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Laws.  The  reference  to  Sodomites  and  Pharisees 
in  the  title  b  delusive.  Bale's  concern  is  exclusively 
■with  the  Papists,- whom  he  makes  responsible,  not  only 
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for  the  buming  of  Christ's  Law,  but  for  the  leprosy  of 
the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  blmding  and  laming  of  that 
of  Moses  as  well.  The  nz  corrupting  agents, "  vyces  or 
frutea  of  Infydelyte,"  are  tM  exponents  of  Romish 
wickedness,  and  Bale  is  careful  that  tb^  garb  shall 
betray  their  character  to  the  spectators.  Idolatry  is  to 
be  "decked  like  an  old  witch  [t.  e.,  a  vender  of  reUcs], 
Sodomy  like  a  monk  of  aU  sects.  Ambition  like  a 
bishop,  Covetousness  like  a  spiritual  lawyer.  False 
Doctrine  like  a  popish  Doctor,  and  Hypocrisy  like  a 
Gr^  Friar."  Bale's  most  famous  play,  "King  Johan," 
breathes  the  same  spirit,  but  b  so  peculiar  in  form  as 
to  demand  discussion  in  the  next  chapter.  Meanwhile 
the  gener^  dramatic  method  and  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  earlier  plays  were  taken  over  without  noticeable 
change  by  the  unknown  Protestant  author  of  "New 
Custom,"  who  would  seem  consciously  to  have  adopted 
Bale  as  his  nu>del. 

Beside  the  work  of  Bale,  it  is  proper  to  confflder  the 
production  of  another  coarse,  yet  sturdy  and  strikingly 
individual  expositor  of  papal  corruption.  Sir  David 
Lindsay's  "Satire  of  the  Three  Estates"  —  as  nearly 
as  possible  contemporaneous  in  its  difierent  forms  with 
the  period  of  Bale's  dramatic  activity — is  a  poem 
which  stands  quite  apart  from  the  line  of  English  stage 
progress  by  reason  of  its  uncouth  iiregularity  of  form, 
and  still  more  by  its  restriction  to  the  Scots  dialect  and 
the  social  and  political  milieu  of  Edinburgh.  Yet  its 
imposing  bulk  and  weight  of  thought,  its  boldness  in 
meeting  empirically  the  unsolved  problems  of  his- 
trionic presentation,  and  the  neatness  with  which  it 
offers  conmientary  and  contrast  to  such  works  as 
"Magnificence,"  "Respublica,"  "The  Three  Laws," 
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and  "King  Johan,"  make  it  an  important  documest 
in  the  history  of  even  the  southern  British  drama. 

"The  Three  Estates"  appears  to  have  been  first 
acteJ  before  King  James  V  of  Scotland  at  LinUthgow, 
January  6,  1540.  For  a  later  performance  at  Cupar 
in  Fife,  June  7, 155i,  a  number  of  additions  and  local 
references  were  introduced,  and  it  is  substantially  in 
the  form  there  presented  that  the  work  survives.  A 
r^>etitioii  of  the  play  two  years  later  (1554),  on  the 
playfield  at  Greeoside  near  Edinburgh,  seems  to  have 
involved  no  important  change  in  the  text  prepared  tor 
Cupar  of  We.  The  only  complete  version  of  the  poem 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Charteris  in  1602; 
but  an  important  manuscript,  dating  from  1568,  in- 
cludes a  selection  from  the  more  comic  portions,  and 
derives  special  importance  from  the  fact  that,  althou^ 
it  purports  to  be  based  on  the  text  used  at  Greenside,  it 
preserves  the  only  extant  version  of  the  preliminary 
interlude  which  advertised  the  Cupar  of  Fife  perform- 
ance. This  "Proclamation  Maid  at  Cowpar  of  Fyfife" 
is  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  introductory  "banns" 
which  had  been  employed  a  full  century  before  to 
announce  the  prospective  exhibition  of  "The  Castle 
erf  Perseverance"  and  of  the  mystery  cycle  known 
as  "Ludus  Coventrise." '  The  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  warned  of  the  intended  arrival  of  the  Prince 
and  the  Three  Estates  in  "  Cowpar  Town,"  and  are 
further  informed:  — 

"Our  purpose  u  on  the  Sevint  day  of  June, 
Gif  neddir  serve,  and  we  bait  rest  ood  pece. 
We  Ball  be  sene  intill  our  Playing  place, 
In  gude  array,  abowt  the  hour  of  sovin." 
>  See  pp.  19  and  BS~-S7. 
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Let  the  public,  therefore,  get  up  ''right  airly"  and 
"disjune"  (i.  e.,  breakfast),  and 

"Faill  noclit  to  be  upone  tin  CuteU-hill 
Besjrd  the  place  quhsir  we  ptupoiu  to  pUy," 
and  let  them  be  prepared  both  for  "sad"  nuitter  and 
for  bantering. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  turn  back  to  "The  Castle  of  Perse- 
verance" to  find  in  English  drama  any  parallel  to  the 
tremendotis  scope  of  this  play  with  its  two  hundred 
solid  pi^es  of  verse,  its  equal  appeal  to  the  whole  range 
of  contemporary  society  from  king  to  peasant,  and 
that  grand  mediaeval  leisureliness  and  simplicity  which 
give  it  courage  to  attack  the  entire  visible  fabric  of  life 
from  the  highest  problems  of  moraUty  and  govern- 
ment to  the  lowest  reaches  of  profane  wit.  It  is  no 
question  here  of  the  small  indoor  st^e  and  a  select 
number  of  courtly  auditors.  The  theatre  b  the  "play- 
field"  out  of  doors,  the  spectators  make  up  the  entire 
population,  and  the  actors  number  at  least  forty.  The 
scene  is  ima^ned  so  broad  that  messengers  make  jour- 
neys and  return  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other,  and  a 
dozen  localises  can  be  represented  on  it  concurrently. 
The  king  sits  high  upon  his  throne  and  sees  only  afar 
off  the  peUtioners  who  would  have  audience  with  him; 
a  small  boy  finds  false  relics  in  a  field  upon  a  hill  and 
shouts  to  his  master  in  the  crowd  below;  and  the  stocks 
stand  in  view  through  the  entire  performance,  receiv- 
ing now  the  good  and  now  the  evil  characters.  About 
this  primitive  stage,  as  around  that  on  which  "The 
Castle  of  Perseverance"  was  acted,  stands  a  ditch 
filled  with  real  water,  in  which  the  Sowter's  Wife  can 
wade  waist-deep,  and  into  which  the  cheated  Poor  Man 
tosses  the  Pardoner's  relics. 
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It  b  interesting  to  coatrast  the  structure  of  tliis 
Scottish  work  with  that  of  the  only  English  moral  plays 
of  the  centuty  which  at  all  approach  it  in  length   /^ 
an^  satiric  piupose  —  Skelton's  "Magnificence"  and 
Bale's  "Three  Laws."  While  Skelton,  by  sticking  dog- 
gedly to  the  thin  and  inadequate  frame  of  the  interlude,  I 
has  made  his  poem,  however  dull  and  over-weighted,  a  ' 
regular  and,  technically,  even  a  rather  admirable  exam- 1 
pie  of  morality  architecture;  and  while  Bale  intro-  | 
duces  from  classic  act  and  scene  division  the  support  '\ 
wUch  he  needed  for  bia  ambitious  satire,  Lindsay 
ignores  equally  the  old  and  the  new  dramatic  models,  ( 
and  wins  attention  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  un-  : 
reasoned  brilliance  of  execution.  Independent  farcical  \ 
dialogues,  or  "interludes,"  as  long  and  as  non-moral  as  \ 
those  of  Heywood,  are  inserted  at  will  in  the  intervals 
between  the  sections  of  a  flagellation  of  ecclesiastical 
hypocrisy  and  greed  more  violent  even  than  Bale's; 
and  the  long  work  wanders  on  with  only  a  thin  thread 
of  story  and  with  no  observable  law  of  growth.   Yet 
"The  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates'*  is  a  more  read- 
able play  than  either  "Magnificence"  or  "The  Three 
Laws."  The  very  frankness  of  its  irregularity  disarms 
criticism  and  piques  the  attention;  and  the  photo- 
grapluc  sincerity  of  all  its  pictures,  whether  of  clownish 
turbulence  or  aristocratic  vice,  largely  justifies  the 
inclu^on  of  each  and  goes  far  to  keep  the  varied  ele- 
ments from  clashing. 

Lindsay  had  good  reason  to  entitle  his  work  as  he 
did.  It  is  as  satire  rather  than  as  drama  that  it  gmns 
its  effects;  and  it  traces  its  literacy  ancestry,  not 
through  the  sequence  of  the  moral  plays,  but  by  way  of 
the  satiric  dialt^ues  of  Dunbar,  back  to  the  art  form 
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of  Langland.  In  many  details  of  treatment,  indeed, 
reminiscence  of  "Hers  the  Plowman"  seems  clearly 
evident,  aa  in  the  conception  of  the  vices.  Flattery, 
Falsehood,  and  Deceit,  and  the  portrayal  of  their  rela- 
tions with  the  temporal  and  spiritual  classes,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  figure  of  John  the  Common- 
weal. It  was  natural  that  so  long  a  work,  so  little 
guided  by  rules  of  structure,  should  flag  in  interest 
toward  the  end.  The  play  falls  into  two  parts,  with  an 
intermission  during  which  the  people  were  to  make 
collation.  When  acted  at  Greenside  the  entire  per- 
formance extended  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six 
o'clock  at  night,  and  the  Cupar  proclamation,  which 
announces  the  he^nning  fot  seven  o'clock,  suggests 
pointedly  (hat  the  spectators  "ordane  uS  gude  drink 
aguns  ellevio,"  when  the  first  part  should  be  finished. 
Overbtmiened  though  it  is  with  characters  and  inade- 
quate in  motivation,  a  very  fair  interest  attaches 
nevertheless  to  this  first  part,  which  depicts  the  fall  of 
Rex  Humanitas,  beguiled  by  evil  followers,  tmder  the 
influence  of  Dame  Sensuality;  the  advancement  of  dis- 
guised Flattery,  Falsehood,  and  Deceit;  the  banish- 
ment of  Good  Counsel;  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Verity  and  Chastity,  together  with  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  evil  powers  upon  the  arrival  of  Divine  Correc- 
tion. The  second  part,  however,  which  contains  the 
author's  boldest  strokes  and  accounts  tor  the  name  of 
the  poem,  is  in  all  its  serious  portions  rather  narrative 
than  dramatic,  and  except  here  and  there  makes  flat 
reading.  The  tedious  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Fariiament,  with  the  long  story  of  the  wrongs  of  John 
the  Commonweal  and  Pauper,  the  exposition  of  the 
subtle  slufta  of  the  members  of  Spirituality,  and  the 
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final  rehearsal  of  the  fifteen  Farliamentary  acts  form 
dull  matter  in  a  play;  and  the  student  who  arrives 
ultimately  at  the  execution  of  the  tiiree  malefactors 
and  the  escape  of  Flattery  finds  himself  seriously  be- 
fuddled concerning  all  the  dramatic  issues. 

The  most  famous  of  all  interlude  writers  is  John  Hey- 
wood  (?  1497- ?  1580),  who  departed  boldly  from  every 
tradition  ots^^ect_and  treatment,  an^.jiEQduced  a 
styIe.pLd^nia  frani^'-satii^^ndami^jlg.iather.  than 
didactic.  Heywood'a  plays  are  literary  in  a  sense  in 
rfucihlew  other  interludes  can  be  called  bo.  While  ab- 
solutely independent  and  ori^nal  in  Ms  relation  to  na- 
tive dramatic  models,  Heywood  is  almost  reactionary 
in  his  adherence  to  medieeval  themes,  and  has  been 
shown  to  owe  a  very  considerable  debt  to  the  French 
farce  of  his  day.*  After  discarding  as  uninteresting  or 
plebeian  the  usual  subjects  of  the  English  drama,  he  is 
forced  to  supply  their  place  either  from  abroad  or  from 
what  were  in  his  day  the  only  standard  conventions 
in  secular  English  literature,  —  those  of  Chaucer's 
age. 

The  umplest  of  Heywood's  plays  is  a  mere  dSbat  in 
riming  couplets,  preserved  in  a  signed  manuscript  of 
the  poet,  and  intended,  as  the  Epilogue  indicates,  for 
presentation  before  the  King  himself.  The  Academic 
question  of  the  relative  happiness  of  the  "Witty"  and 
"Witless"  states  is  argued,  first  by  James  and  John, 
then  by  John  and  Jerome.  Only  at  the  end  of  eight 
hundred  lines  of  clever  casuistry  does  the  poet  succeed 
in  proving  the  lot  of  King  Solomon  preferable  to  that 
of  the  court  fool.  Will  Somer. 

*  See  K.  YouDg.  "The  Influence  ot  French  Farm  upon  the  Hays 
ol  John  Heywood,"  Modem  Pkilolon.  ii  (1901}. 
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Identical  in  metre '  with  "Witty  and  TCtless"  is 
another  dialogue  of  greater  dramatic  merit*  to  which 
Befwood  has  so  far  only  a  conjectural  chum.  "  Gentle- 
ness and  Nobility,"  "  Adyalt^  betwentheMuchaunt. 
the  Knyght,  and  the  plowman,  dysputyng  who  is  a. 
vere?  Gentylman,"  seems  to  me  in  a  number  of  details 
to  bear  the  marks  of  Hcywood's  peculiar  method,  and 
it  undoubtedly  shows  an  advance  upon  that  author's 
"Wit^  and  Witless."  Whereas  the  three  disputants 
of  the  latter  piece  are  entirely  unindiTidualized,  the 
three  speakers  in  "Gentleness  and  Nobility"  are  care- 
fully endowed  with  the  contrasted  class  characteristics 
upon  which  Hc^'wood  reUes  for  his  main  effect  in  nearly 
all  his  more  developed  dramas,  and  which  he  employs 
with  espedal  cleverness  in  the  "Play  of  the  Weather." 
"Witty  and  Witless"  is  a  rather  dull  composition,  dis- 
playing no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  stage  action  and 
indicating  a  posiUve  incapacity  to  deal  with  more  than 
two  of  the  dramaiia  persorue  at  a  tiine.  Thus,  one  of 
the  three  figures  is  always  completely  n^ected,  while 
Heywood  is  presenting  the  dispute  of  the  other  two. 
The  author  of  "Gentleness  and  Nobility,"  on  the  con- 
trary, has  a  mastery  of  dramatic  technique,  which 
everywhere  su^ests  Heywood's  more  ambitious 
plays.  The  speakers  are  brought  on  and  off  the  sti^ 
with  perfect  naturalness;  the  interplay  of  speech  and 
action  is  that  of  the  adept  in  arranf^g  stage  situation ; 
and  the  break  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  necessitated 
1^  the  short  patience  of  the  audience,  is  so  manned 
as  to  avoid  every  indication  of  artificiohty  or  inco- 
herence. One  has  but  to  compare  the  deliberate  skill 
'  Bach  ia  written  in  rough  riming  couplets,  with  an  qulogne  in 
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maiufes.«d  in  the  division  of  "Gentleness  and  No^ 
bility"  with  the  sheer  awkward  amputation  of  Med-', 
wall's  "Nature"  in  order  to  realize  the  presence  of  that ' 
new  artistry  in  plot  manipulation  which  is  generally, 
regarded  as  Heywood's  great  contribution  to  Eng-*. 
lish  dramatic  progress. 

Heywood's  authorship  of  "  Gentleness  and  Nobility  " 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  a  relationship  which 
seems  not  hitherto  to  have  been  noted.  IJke  "The 
Pardoner  and  the  Friar"  and  "The  Four  P's,"  and 
unlike  any  other  known  drama  of  tUs  epoch,  "  Gentle- 
ness and  NobiUty  "  is  marked  by  a  very  close  unitatioQ 
of_UiiejPo^..o££liaucer.  The  entire  moral  of  the  piece 
is  taken  from  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  and  the  specific 
verbal  plagiarism  in  several  passages  is  hardly  less 
striking  than  that  manifested  in  the  two  accepted 
works  just  mentioned.^ 

In  the  "Play  of  Love,"  H^wood  harks  back  to  the 
old  subtleties  and  refinements  of  the  courts  of  love. 
The  four  characters  are  thus  named:  The  Lovor  not  Be- 
loved, The  Woman  Beloved  not  Loving,  The  Lover 
Beloved,  Neither  Lover  nor  Loved.  The  last  figure, 
who  is  elsewhere  termed  the  "vyse,"  ^ves  the  play  all 
the  little  liveliness  it  possesses.  The  contents  can  well 
be  imagined.  Th^  may  in  H^wood's  time  have 
amused  anaudience  of  fine  ladies  and  court  gallants,  as 
they  would  certainly  have  been  more  likely  to  do  two 
centuries  earlier,  but  there  is  little  reason  why  a  stu- 
dent of  the  drama  should  Unger  over  so  patent  an 
anachromsm. 

The  most  carefully  worked  out  of  Heywood's  plays, 
and  the  most  original,  is  the  "new  and  very  merry  in- 

*  See,  further,  my  article  in  Modem  Languagt  Retneis,  ISlt. 
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tedude  of  all  maimer  weathers,"  devised,  probably,  in 
flattery  of  Henry  VIU.^  Instead  of  the  three  or  four 
characters  in  his  other  works,  Hejrwood  here  intro- 
duces ten,  all  of  whom  are  on  the  stage  simultane- 
ously in  the  concluding  scene.  The  dTamaiis  penontB 
embrace  Jupiter,  the  all-wise  and  affable  sovereign; 
Mej^  HepOTtj_tbe_^ce,  whose  get^Uy  comic  figure 
has  losFliriavor  of  the  fire~and  brimstone  originally 
attaching  to  it;  and  a  collection  from  the  different 
types  of  humanity;  a  gentleman,  a  merchant,  a  forest- 
ranger,  a  water-miller,  a  wind-miller,  a  gentlewoman,  a 
laundress,  and  a  boy  "the  least  that  can  play."  This 
motl^  assemblage  is  brought  together  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  Jupiter,  desirous  once  for  all  to  settle  mundane 
meteoroli^y,  that  all  persons  interested  in  the  weather 
sdiould  declare  their  preferences.  The  claah  of  conflict- 
ing  interests-it  amusingly  depictedT  The  gentleman 
thinks  of  hisjLimting,  the  men^^nt  ^Jxi&-a^ing  ves- 
sels, the  forester  oLhiajrindf all  perquisites,  the  water- 
miller  and  the  wind-miller  have  high  words  over  the 
need  of  rain  and  wind  respectively.  The  gentlewoman, 
anxious  for  her  complexion,  finds  hers^  at  odds  with 
the  laundress,  who  clamors  for  hot  sunshine;  and  the 
small  boy  comes  in  as  emissary  from  his  fellows  to  de- 
mand unlimited  snow-balling.  Jupiter  reconciles  the 
contending  suitors  and  makes  clear  to  the  audience 

',  the  supreme  wisdom  of  hb  own  arrangements. 

;  In  theplays  of  "Love"  and  "Weather"  it  is  possible 
to  discern  the  vague  influence  of  thejnowJity  in  the 
"vice,"  who  still  remains,  though ^leatly-iJtered  and 
humanized.  Id  the  other  interludes  of  Heywood  even 
'  Conceniiiig  the  lource,  lee  J.  Q.  Adams,   Mod.  Lang.  NaUa, 
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thia  resemblance  disappears,  and  the  reader  finds  him-  ' 
self  conveyed  back  by  subject-matter  and  spirit  of 
treatment  to  Chaucer  and  fourteenth-century  realism; 
while  in  dramatic  method  he  is  being  carried  forward 
—  thanks  to  the  poet's  individual  genius  and  to  his 
imitation  of  the  French  —  to  a  plane  of  technical  skill 
and  consdous  art  considerably  higher  than  that  at- 
tained by  any  of  Heywood's  contemporaries.  In  "The 
Pardoner  and  the  Friar,"  the  "Mery  Play  between 
Johan  Johan  the  husbande,Tyb  hiswyte,and  syr  Jhan 
the  preest,"  and  the  famous  "Four  F's,"  there  ia  jio- 
tbing  which  suggests  either  the  ancient  morality  play 
or  the  rdigious  and  social  condiUons  of  Heywood's 
time.  Doubtless  H^wood,  in  whom  the  controversial- 
ist seems  to  have  been  submerged  in  the  entertainer, 
and  whose  sympathies  lay  certunly  with  the  less 
aggressive  papal  party  in  the  Reformation  conflict, 
found  it  safer  and  pleasanter  to  avoid  the  burning 
questions  of  theological  dispute,  so  fully  treated  by 
Bale,  and  to  restrict  himself  to  trite  and  harmless 
themes  such  as  the  impostures  of  pardoners,  friars,  and 
palmers,  or  the  amorous  lapses  of  the  parish  clergy. 
Page  after  page  in  these  dramas  is  plagiarized  from  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales."  Ttere  is  noirfiere  a  turn  of  thought 
or  plot  unfanuliar  to  readers  of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer; 
but  Heywood  makes  up  for  the  uninventive  archaism 
of  his  subject  by  progressiveness  in  presentation.  In 
his  interludes  English  realisUc  comedy  attains  full 
growth.^  Themustsrd  seed  of  buffoonery,  found  almost 

'  The  mott  iateregting  Burrival  of  tlie  particular  type  of  interiude 
evolved  by  Heywood  io  John  John  ia  probably  the  play  of  Tom  TyUr 
and  M»  Wife,  which  exists  only  in  a  "eecond  impression,"  dated 
1661.    As  the  final  pi&yer  for  the  "noble  Queen"  shows,  the  work 
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I  by  amdent  in  the  mystery  and  the  early  morality,  has 
completely  choked  the  more  serious  matter.  Comedy 
required  at  this  period,  not  stimulation,  but  refine- 

[  meat,  —  deepeoiBg  and  idealization.  These  elements 
were  added  in  time,  but  they  were  not  to  be  found  in 

'  naUve  drama,  and  their  gradual  introduction  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  number  of  hybrid  productions,  which 

'  begin  as  mere  expressions  of  the  playwright's  craving 

■  for  greater  variety  of  subject,  and  end  by  bridging  the 
chasm  between  the  incoherent  native  interlude  and  the 
:  largely  exotic  and  thoroughly  self-conscious,  but  still 
essentially  national  comedy  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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THE  INTBBLUDB  IN  TRANBITIOII 

At  a  period  roughly  synchroniztng  'withthe  commence-  |  , 
ment  of  Queeo  Elizabeth's  reign  (1558)  and  the  birth  1 
of  Shakespeare  (1561),  the  native  interlude  be^an  to  be  ; 
supplanted  as  the  fashionable  and  progressive  type  of  ' 
diama  by  plays  of  different  character  and  for  the  most  ; 
part  of  foreign  origin.    But  the  interlude  was  'much  i 
too  deep-rooted  either  to  be  discarded  at  once  or  to 
be  easily  merged  in  the  newer  forms.  Plays  of  all^ori- 
cal  content  deriving  immediately  from  the  morality 
remain  common  till  the  accession  of  James  I,  while  in 
Thomas  Nabbes's  "Microcosmos"  (16S4)  the  speues 
crops  up  again  very  near  the  end  of  the  Caroline 
era. 

Most  of  these  late  interludes  are  intrinsically  dull. 
The  shift  in  popular  dramatic  interest^  deprived  them 
of  the  opportunity  for  natural  evolution;  they  merely 
repeat  the  old  stock  incidents  and  devices,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  jauntiness  in  their  pla^arism.  The* 
poverty  in  content  and  lack  of  resourcefulness  natural 
to  tiie  entire  morality  species  appear  nowhere  more . 
daringly  than  in  these  last  survivals  of  Hxe  type.  Such 
threadbare  motives  as  the  quarrels  of  vices  and  virtues 
or  the  masquerading  of  vice  under  the  cloak  of  virtue 
are  retted  for  mere  convention's  sake,  sometimes  to 
the  positive  detriment  of  the  action  and  sense.  How-  ,' 
ever  uninteresting  io  itself,  the  decadent  interlude  is  ' 
yet  the  necessary  object  of  study  for  all  who  would  ' 
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trace  the  riK  o(  tlw  popolar  Qizsbetliui  drama.  In 
it  IB  nunifesteii  tlnit  eradnal  Uendinc  <^  moribmul 
native  coDventitm  witli  ionaga  inqxMtatirai  and  rash 
e^eriment,  throng  whk^  was  finally  consummated 
the  art  form  of  Shake^>e«re  and  his  f idknrs,  —  a  f<mn 
thman^iljr  national,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  best 
sense  conservative,  i^iile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  l«it 
itself  to  the  freest  extoiaon  of  nmge  and  the  freshest 
treatment  cS  new  themes. 

Hie  systematic  dasnficatioa  of  the  transitional  in- 
teriudes  is  a  w(»'k  of  impossibility,  f<x'  the  extant  speci- 
mens display  nether  continuity  of  type  nor,  very 
oftcii,  any  trace  of  Uteraiy  consciousness.  They  arose 
during  a  period  whi<^  had  lately  jpvai  up  the  old 
canons  of  criti<nsm,  and  had  not  yet  attuned  to  new 
ones,  and  they  are  afanost  ezchinvely  the  productioD  of 
amateurs,  —  spontaneous  off-shoots  titaa  the  ancient 
dramatic  stock,  affected  in  every  conceivable  degree 
and  TnaTtTifF  by  the  new  features  which  the  more  de- 
liberate dramatists  were  bii«ed  in  grafting  upon  it. 

The  lately  recovered  play  of  "John  the  Evangelist" 
is  probably  an  early  example  of  the  transitional  ten- 
dency in  the  interlude.*  Though  the  work  belongs  for^ 
mally  to  the  old  spedes  of  moral  allegory,  there  is  no 
real  purpose  either  in  the  symbolism  or  in  the  religious 

>  ^faAntifEnm^uf  has  not  beta  saUsfMtorily  dated.  Theactiv- 
itiet  of  the  printer  of  the  extant  edition,  John  Wat«y,  «e«n  to  have 
extended  from  IMS  to  IBSO.  'Eugauo's  speech,  "By  my  faytb  y« 
■hall  behangemanof  Calys,"  points  to  a  date  pievioua  tothelosaof 
Calaia  b  ISSS,  and  the  gntersl  style  of  the  piece  likewise  indicates 
the  rrign  of  Mary  as  the  latest  jKrable  period  of  composititH).  It  ia 
perhaps  baaardoiu  to  accept  the  entry  —  "1  samt  jon  euuangelista 
en  tretute  [?  CDt^lude) "  in  the  Dag  Book  <tf  John  Dona  as  proving 
tlui  pLqr'a  eodstence  in  ISSO.    See  Malaiu  Soe.  ed. 
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teacliing.  Of  the  six  speakers  —  St.  John,  Eugenio, 
Irisdision,  Actio,  Evil  Counsel,  and  Idleness  —  only 
the  last  three  are  in  any  true  sense  allegorical,  and  their 
function  is  almost  purely  comic.  There  exists  hardly 
a  trace  of  plot  or  dramatic  action.  Evil  Counsel  and 
Idleness  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  other  char- 
acters. Th^  come  in  like  clowns  in  a  variety  show,  to 
regale  the  audience  with  a  comic  dialogue  and  the  nar- 
ration of  various  farcical  experiences,  and  go  out,  not 
to  reappear.  Eugenio  and  Actio  behave  indecorously 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  play  and  repent  at  the  close  of 
St.  John's  discourse,  but  they  stand  for  no  particular 
vices,  and  are  not  in  any  special  degree  antagonists  <^ 
the  good  ch^acters,  who  themselves  are  so  little  differ- 
entiated as  to  leave  room  for  doubt  whether  the  author 
intended  to  represent  in  St.  John  and  Irisdision  two 
persons  or  one.^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  knowlec^  concerning 
the  sources  of  tlus  drama,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 
what  can  have  su^ested  to  the  poet  the  names  John 
the  Evangelist,  Irisdision,  and  Eugenio.  The  last  is 
particularly  striking  as  an  apparent  indication  of  the 
tendency  to  replace  symbolic  appellations  by  concrete 
names  drawn  from  history  or  romance.  Hojpcver, 
Eugenie's  character  fails  to  justify  the  romuitic  pro- 
mise of  his  name.  Re  is  but  a  weak  variation  of  the 
usual  type  of  ncious  youth,  who,  though  able  to  scoff 
feebly  at  the  pious  Irisdision,  is  in  the  end  so  much  dis- 
quieted by  that  sage's  lurid  picture  of  the  dangers  of 
the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  as  to  require  much 

'  Cf.  H.  Brsdiey,  Mod.  Lang.  Bewmi,  July,  1907;  W.  H,  Wil- 
lianu,  "Irisduionin  the  Interlude  of  JohftD  the  Etungelyat,"  Mod. 
long.  RttiM),  July,  1903. 
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eDCOuragemeot  ftom  Actio  before  he  can  betake  him- 
self with  imy  zest  to  vicious  courses. 

It  is  noticeable  that  this  play,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  composed  by  a  mild  supporter  of  the  old 
religion,  is  as  far  from  championing  any  sectarian  be- 
lief as  it  is  from  pointing  a  specific  moral.  Whether 
from  ^cess  of  prudence  or  lack  of  originality,  the  au- 
thor expresses  his  conceptions  of  good  and  evil  with  a 
truly  mediaeval  vagueness.  The  way  to  the  Castle  of 
Zion  passes,  according  to  Irisdision,  ovot  the  mead  of 
meekness  to  the  path  of  patience,  thence  to  the  lawn 
of  Iwrgeness,  and  the  lane  of  bumness;  while  tlte  "via 
obliqua  "  leads  to  death  and  the  lady  of  confusion,  who 
is  called  Babylon.  The  description  of  the  i^  of  mn  is 
BO  thoroughly  in  the  tone  of  Langland  and  the  four- 
teenth centuty  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  play  a 
genuine  product  of  the  Reformation  ^K>ch:  — 

"With  bowca  and  toees  it  is  ntenmyloualf  pftled. 
llieTe  groweth  the  ddero  (rf  atuf« 
Staked  with  piyde  full  hye. 

And  thr  brercs  ol  bakbytyng  with  wnth  wrethed  abaate 
Full  of  ilouthy  buuhet  and  lecberoiu  thoniea  diyc^ 
With  glotonoui  poites  and  couetyse  cay  led  thiou^oute. 
And  at  myccheua  gate  many  dothe  in  ronne." 

A  considerable  group  of  interludes,  extending 
throughout  the  entire  reign  of  Elizabeth,  deal  with 
problems  arising  out  of  fluctuations  in  fortune.  Several 
of  these,  like  the  earlier  "  Magnificence  "  and  "  Respub- 
lica,"  have,  besides  their  economic  interest,  a  more  or 
less  distinct  political  Was.  Such  is  the  play  of  "Wealth 
and  Health,"  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register,  July 
19,  1557,  though  the  concluding  praya  for  Queoi 
Elizabeth  shows  that  the  extant  edition  cannot  be 
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earlier  thau  November  17,  1558.  Tlie  plot  narrates 
ramblingly  and  somewhat  confusedly  the  misfortunes 
of  Wealth,  Health,  and  Liberty,  the  three  glories  of  the 
English  nation,  at  the  hands  of  the  vices,  111  Will  and 
Shrewd  Wit,  who  by  means  of  "waste  and  war"  bring 
them  to  destitution,  disease,  and  captivity,  till  in  the 
end  they  are  relieved  by  Good  Remedy-  A  seventh 
member  of  the  dramatia  penotue  is  of  much  importance. 
Hans  Beerpot,  the  drunken  Fleming,  though  occasion- 
ally referred  to  as  typifying  War,  is  a  concrete  person- 
age who  cuts  a  rather  surprising  figure  among  the  ab- 
stractions of  the  piece.  He  is  brought  upon  the  stage 
soliciting  in  an  impossible  Dutch  jargon  the  post  of 
cannoneer,  and  is  heartily  reviled  by  all  the  other 
speakers,  good  and  bad.  Ultimately  he  gets  his  dis- 
missal from  Good  Reme«^,  who  accuses  him  of  spiriting 
away  Englishmen's  wealth  to  Flanders  by  means  of 
war.  "There  is  too  many  aliants  in  this  realm,"  says 
Good  Remedy  pointedly,  and  concludes,  regardless  of 
Hans's  protestations  of  love  for  the  English:  "Get  thee 
hence,  drunken  Fleming!  Thou  shalt  tany  no  longer 
here."  The  saUre  of  the  play  seems  to  be  directed 
specifically  E^ainst  the  very  unpopular  and  expensive 
war  in  Flanders  during  the  year  previous  to  Mary's 
death  (1557-1558).  But  back  of  the  allegorical  signifi- 
cance of  Hans,  who  as  Flemish  War  causes  the  dissip»- 
tion  of  English  Wealth,  there  lies  a  more  general  satire 
upon  the  pushing  and  deceitful  alien,  —  a  class  exces- 
sively hated  during  the  entire  Tudor  period.  In  this 
attack  there  is  nothing  allegorical  or  symbolic.  The 
swaggering  forrigner  who  oppresses  native  merit  was 
one  of  the  conmionest  butts  of  the  realistic  comedy. 
The  first  two  acts  of  "  Sir  Thomas  More  "  represent  the 
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riaiiig  against  the  Lombaids  on  HI  May  Day,  and  out- 
breaks agunst  tbe  Fleming  themsdves  were  certtunly 
no  less  violent  during  Elizabeth's  reign  than  in  the  time 
of  Chaucer,  when  "Jakke  Straw  and  his  mc^nee."  as 
that  poet  tells  us  ("Nun's  Priest's  Tale."  IL  676-577) 
"wolden  any  Fleming  kille." 

That  the  figure,  of  Hans  was  suecessful  is  shown 
by  tbe  reappearance  of  the  character,  supported  by  a 
duplicate,  Philip  Flenung,  in  lJl{uan  Fulwell's  "like 
Will  to  lilK,"  first  printed  in  1568.  This  last  produo 
lion,  entitled  in  fuU  "like  Will  to  like.  Quod  the 
Devil  to  the  O^er,"  is  on  several  accounts  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  later  interludes,  and  would  seem 
to  be  solely  responsible  for  several  generalizations  of 
modem  writers  about  the  type.  It  shows  the  moraUty 
stufi  already  half  absorbed  in  realistic  comedy,  and  it 
attests  in  its  author  both  a  considerable  skill  in  the 
producUon  of  stage  effect  and  a  colossal  effrontery  in 
plagiarism.  The  sixteen  characters  are  pretty  equally 
divided  between  moral  abstractions  like  Virtuous  Life, 
God's  Promise,  and  Good  Fame,  and  low  conuc  types 
such  as  Tom  Tosspot,  Ralph  Roister,  Fierce  Pick* 
purse,*  and  Tom  Collier.  The  vice  of  this  play,  Nicbol 
Newfangle,  is  the  most  imposing  of  his  class.  He  rallies 
the  audience  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  star  comedian, 
and  patronizes  Lucifer  himself.  He  compasses  a  good 
deal  of  petty  knavery,  and  suffers  at  least  partial 
retribution  from  two  of  iaa  dui^es;  but  he  manifests 
throughout  all  the  aplomb  of  Autolycus,  whom,  indeed, 
he  much  resembles  when  he  comes  upon  the  stage  with 

'  For  sa  eiplAnation  of  the  pun  implied  in  this  name,  wime 
Wetee  ii  to  be  pronounced  "Puwe,"  see  H.  N.  M*cCndE«D,  New 
Yoik  NaHoH,  80  (1908),  146. 
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"a  b^,  a  staff,  a  bottle,  and  two  haltera,  going  about 
the  place,  sbowing  it  unto  tbe  audience."  and  singing, 
"Trim  merchandise,  trim,  trim;  trim  mercbattdise, 
trim,trim."  And  finally,  no  whit  dismayed,  be  takes  bis 
leave  of  tbe  spectators,  and  rides  off  to  hell,  like  bis  imi- 
^imc  in  Greene's  "Friar  Bacon,"  on  tbe  devil's  back. 

Auotber  play,  dealing,  like  "Wealth  and  Health," 
with  changes  of  fortmie,  is  tbe  "Neve  Interlude  of 
Impacyente  Pouerte,"  newly  imprinted  in  1560  by 
John  King,  where  the  titular  bero,  entering  vei?  "im- 
patient" and  unmanneriy  indeed,  is  reformed  into 
Prosperity  by  the  virtue  Peace.  I^ter,  bowem,  he  is 
beguiled  by  Envy,  disguised  as  Charity,  and  Misrule 
in  the  garb  of  Mirth,  and  is  by  them  delivered  over  to 
Colhazard,  the  gambler,  who  rooks  him  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  metamorphosis  back  to  Poverty 
thus  easily  accomplished,  tbe  hero  is  deserted  by  his  de- 
cdvers  and  left  to  tbe  harsh  usage  of  a  very  Chaucman 
Sumner,  only  vaguely  identified  with  the  abstraction 
FiJsdiood,  from  whom  Peace  at  length  delivers  him. 

To  this  same  dramatic  class,  and  to  the  same  pmod, 
belongs  apparently  the  play  of  "Albion  Knight,"  li- 
censed to  Thomas  Colwell  in  1565-1566.  This  piece, 
which  is  known,  unfortunately,  only  from  a  sin^e 
fragment  containing  six  leaves  out  of  the  earUer  por- 
tion, dealt  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  "Wealth  and 
Health"  with  political  matters.  The  extant  lines  are 
m^nly  concerned  with  the  elaboration  of  a  plot 
whereby  tbe  vices.  Injury  and  Division,  hope  to  sepa- 
rate Albion  from  JusUce,  and  prevent  bis  marriage 
with  "fayte  dame  plentie,"  the  daughter  of  Peace. 

The  contemporary  "Trial  of  Treasure,"  printed  m 
1567,  b  one  ol  tbe  most  inconsequential  of  Tudor 
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dranuu.  The  title  haa  little  appropriateness,  for 
Treasure  tqipears  only  in  the  laat  third  of  the  work,  and 
is  never  brought  to  actual  triaL  The  pli^  seems  lack- 
ing in  plot  and  purpose,  possibly  because  the  key  to  its 
topical  or  political  allusions  has  been  lost;  but  it  con- 
tiuns  some  raccellent  snatches  of  song  and  several  strik- 
ii^;  situations.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  spirited 
wrestling  match  between  Lust  and  Just,  and  the 
shackling  of  the  vice,  IncUnaUon,  whom  the  redoubt- 
able Just  leads  forward  in  the  final  scene,  bridled  like 
Tamburiaine's  "pampered  jades  of  A^." 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  last  interludes 
is  their  pronounced  tendency,  when  free  from  outside 
infiuotce,  to  revert  to  the  general  form  and  tone  of  the 
early  morahty.  As  the  species  lost  its  bold  upon  the 
fashionable  public,  it  passed  naturally  out  of  the  hands 
of  non-moral,  professional  entertainers  like  Heywood 
into  those  of  unprogressive,  leisurely  poetasters,  who 
^tpear  to  have  belonged  largely  to  the  clerical  profes- 
rion,  and  whose  object  was  more  frequently  edificatioa 
than  amusement.  Thus,  the  artificial  conditions  which 
produced  the  compresaon,  simplicity,  and  wit  of  the 
interlude  of  Henry  VIII 's  ragn  were  removed,  and 
there  resulted  during  th»  early  yeats  of  Elizabeth  a 
very  marked  relapse  toward  the  tedious  rambling 
structure,  multiplicity  of  characters,  and  large  homi- 
letic  infusion  which  belong  to  fifteenth-centuty  works 
like  "The  Castle  of  Perseverance,"  "The  Conversion 
of  Mary  Magdalene,"  "Wisdom,"  and  "Natxu«." 
This  change  was,  of  course,  an  evidence  of  decay.  The 
expansion  of  the  Hcywoodian  norm  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  lines  and  four  or  five  well -individualized 
figures  into  long,  slow-moving  works,  averaging  two 
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thousand  lines  and  employing  from  fifteen  to  forty  / 
characters,  was  but  a  process  of  fatty  d^eneration  / 
which  accompanied  the  loss  of  sinew  and  vitality. 

Four  escellent  ^camples  of  tins  last  phase  of  the 
strict  moral  play  are  preserved  from  the  first  quarter 
of  Elizabeth's  reign;  Lewis  Wager's  "IJfe  and  Bepent- 
ance  of  Marie  M^dalene,"  1A66;  George  Wapull's 
"Tide  Tarrieth  No  Man,"  1576;  T.  Lupton's  "All  for 
Mon^,"  1578;  and  an  undated  work  of  the  same  period 
by  W.  Wi^r, "  The  Longer  Thou  Livest  the  More  Fool 
Thou  Art."  In  all  these  compositions  one  misses  en- 
tirely the  dramatic  skill  and  high  evolutionary  possi- 
bilities of  the  secularized,  abbreviated  interludes  of 
the  previous  half-century,  while  one  feels  still  more 
strongly  the  absence  of  that  representative  character 
which  makes  many  of  the  most  diffuse  and  formless 
fifteenth-century  moraUties  social  documents  of  the 
highest  value.  Thus  destitute  as  th^  were  both  of 
dramatic  power  and  of  popular  intellectual  appeal,  the 
stray  Elizabethan  remnants  of  the  old  type  found 
themselves  against  a  dead  wall,  with  no  possible  chance 
of  continuance  or  progress,  while  the  vigorous  theatri- 
cal current  of  the  day  was  deflected  by  various  alien 
influences,  and  passed  from  Heywood  to  Lyly,  Kyd, 
and  Marlowe  by  the  way  of  certain  experimental 
medleys  which  will  demand  discussion  in  the  later 
portion  of  this  chapter. 

Yet  the  moribund  species  represented  by  the  four  ' 
dramas  named  above  does  not  merit  the  entire  dis- 
legard  which  has  often  befaUen  it.  Though  they  did 
nothing  to  advance  English  dramatic  art,  these  plays 
reflect  many  characteristics  of  earlier  practice.  Fur-  ■ 
thermore,  they  were  evidently  written  with  great  care 
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by  well -educated,  if   imtalented,  authors,  and  they 

illustrate  not  inadequately  the  general  level  of  poetic 

'  taste  and  metrical  achievement  during  the  rather  bar- 

1  ren  period  between  Tottel's  "Miscellany"  (1567)  and 

i  the  appearance  of  Spenser  (1579). 

"A  new  Enterlude,  neuer  before  this  tyme  imprynted, 
entreating  of  the  IJfe  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie 
Magdal^ie.  .  .  .  Made  by  the  learned  clarke  Lewis 
WagCT,"  was  printed  in  1666,  aft^  having  been  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  Renter  during  the  same  year.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1667.  Though  certainly 
belonging  to  th^  morality  class,  this  play  varies  in  a 
number  of  particulars  from  the  ordinary  type,  and 
hears  pretty  clear  witness  to  tiie  influeace  of  John 
Bale.  In  agreement  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  lat- 
ter poet,  the  allegorical  figures  e^ipear  in  connection 
with  real  Biblical  inddents  and  with  certain  concrete 
characters.  Thus,  in  the  play  before  us,  eleven  sym- 
bolic actors  are  associated  with  the  three  historic  per- 
sonages of  Mary  Magdalene,  Simon  the  Pharisee,  and 
Christ.  Again,  the  vice.  Infidelity,  bears  the  same 
name  as  in  Bale's  "Three  Laws,"  is  similarly  repre- 
sented as  the  leader  of  the  powers  of  evil,  and  in  both 
plays  shows  only  the  most  incidental  traces  of  comedy. 
The  great  difference  between  Bale  and  his  apparent 
imitator  lies  in  the  much  less  strongly  marked  contro- 
versial tone  of  the  latter.  Wag^,  indeed,  is  known  to 
have  been,  like  Bale,  an  Anglicanclergyman,  —  he  was 
rector  of  Garlickhithe  in  1660, — but  his  play  breathes 
no  such  fiery  anti-Roman  polemic  as  the  dramas  of  the 
other  poet;  and  this  moderation  of  theological  doc- 
trine, while  largely  accounting  for  the  fiatness  of  "  Mary 
Magdalene"  in  comparison  with  "The  Three  Laws," 
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points  also  to  a  later  period  of  composition.  It  seema 
to  me  likely  —  in  disagreement  with  the  opinion  of  the 
editor  of  the  play  —  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  com- 
posed after  the  heat  of  religious  controversy  had  sub- 
sided, and  not  long,  probably,  before  its  publication. 

The  piece  opens  with  an  interesting  defence  of  acted 
plays  and  a  remonstrance  against  the  Puritan  detract- 
ors of  the  histrionic  "faculty."  Yet  everything  shows 
how  utteriy  impossible  it  must  have  been  for  such  a 
production  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  captious  audi- 
enceswhichthe  earlier  interludes  had  amused.  Through 
a  total  length  of  more  than  twenty-one  hundred  lines 
the  interest  steadily  declines.  The  oiAy  readable  por- 
tion is  that  which  depicts  the  perversion  of  Mary  by 
the  vices  of  Infidelity,  Pride,  Cupidity,  and  Carnal 
Concupiscence;  and  this  portion  extends  little  beyond 
the  first  third  of  the  play.  The  rest  is  a  peculiarly  tame 
rehandling  of  Scriptur^  narrative,  with  no  central  plot 
or  clearness  of  character  portrayal.  Difficult  to  read, 
and  nearly  intolerable,  one  would  suppose,  to  witness, 
the  drama  fails  equally  in  each  of  the  two  qualities 
which  had  served  to  animate  the  earlier  interludes. 
Though  it  possesses  a  few  realistic  touches,  of  which 
the  best  are  the  exclamations  of  Mary  upon  her  ill- 
made,  "bungarly"  garments  and  her  inattentive  wiut- 
ing  mmds,  tbere  is  little  conscious  attempt  at  humor 
^ther  of  incident  or  character.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  the  vices  —  Infidelity  and  his  satellites  — 
make  up  for  their  comparative  deficiency  in  comic 
interest  by  that  close  connection  with  contemporary 
evils  in  church  and  society  which  ^ves  point  and  dra- 
matic effectiveness  to  the  similar  creatiom  of  Bale. 

"The  Tide  Tarrieth  No  Man,"  registered  October 
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ii,  1576,  and  published  in  the  same  year,  is  thus  a 
decade  subsequent  to  Wager's  "  Mary  Magdalene  "  in 
the  date  of  its  appearance;  and  it  stands  perceptibly 
nearer  to  realistic  comedy.  Its  eighteen  dramatis  per- 
aotuB  are  divided  between  allegorical  abstractions  and 
such  type  figures  as  the  Tenant,  the  Courtier,  and  the 
Sergeant.  In  Greediness  the  Merchant  the  two  cate- 
gories are  united.  The  scene  is  distinctly  laid  in  con- 
temporary London,  and  the  interest  of  the  piece  is 
wholly  economic,  rather  than  moral,  historic,  or  po- 
lenucal,  so  that  the  play  finds  its  most  natural  position 
as  a  continuation  of  the  species  represented  by  "Res- 
publica"  and  "Wealth  and  Health."  Though  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  lines  shorter  than  Wager's  moral- 
Bibhcal  drama,  and  hardly  less  confused  in  plot,  the 
present  work,  which  the  title-page  states  to  have  been 
"compiled  by  George  Wapull,"  is  a  considerably  more 
entertaining  production.  It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  a 
sii^le  definite  theme:  the  injury  done  to  the  commu- 
nity by  the  inhuman  rapacity  of  the  usurers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  day.  Tins  theme  is  set  forth  in  the  Pro* 
logue,  and  it  is  illustrated  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  drama  in  the  misfortunes  of  an  impoverished  cour- 
tier, a  tormented  tenant,  and  a  debtor  arrested  while 
attending  a  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross.  The  play  ends 
conventionally,  but  most  unreahstically,  with  the  in- 
tervention of  Christianity  in  propria  persona,  sup- 
ported by  Faithful  Few,  Authority,  and  Correction. 
The  action  is  complicated  by  the  intrusion  of  a  plot 
suggestive  of  interludes  of  foreign  infiuence  like  "The 
Disobedient  Child,"  '  in  which  are  presented  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rash  marriage  of  Wastefulness  with 
>  See  p.  12£  ff. 
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the  maid  Wantonness.  Wastefulness  is  soon  brought 
to  destitution;  and  in  a  scene  strikingly  like  one  of 
Spenser's  is  being  tempted  by  Despair  "  in  some  ougly 
shape"  to  kill  himself  "with  Cord  or  with  knyfe," 
when  Faithful  Few  rescues  him  and  puts  the  mon- 
ster to  flight  by  means  of  prayer  to  the  Heavenly 
Father.^ 

The  vice  of  this  play.  Courage,  is  decidedly  the  most 
interestiiig  in  the  group,  and  he  speaks  nearly  one 
third  of  the  lines  of  the  drama  (585  out  of  1879).  The 
entirely  a-moral  tone  of  the  work  is  well  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Courage,  though  he  has  command  of  the 
Barge  of  Sin,  and  though  be  is  finally  led  away  to  jail 
by  Correction  after  much  pernicious  activity,  does  not 
symbolize  any  theological  vice,  and,  as  the  author  very 
candidly  admits,  may  incite  to  good  as  well  as  evil.  It  [ 
13  evident  that  the  tendency  of  the  medieeval  moralists  ' 
to  divide  all  mundane  phenomena  into  the  two  rigid  \ 
groups   of  the   righteous   and  the  unrighteous  —  a  ; 
tendency  which  we  have  found  the  author  of  "  Natm«  "  ' 
already  tacitly  questioning  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
Renaissance  ^  —  has  in  this  play  of  Wapull  entirely 
broken  down.   And  it  was  this  mediseval  root-ideA  of 
the  essential  hostility  and  incompatibihty  of  the  forces 
of  good  and  evil  upon  which  was  based  the  entire 
morality  convention. 

"The  Tide  Tarrieth  No  Man"  illustrates  well  the ' 
metrical  peculiarities  of  this  group  of  late  interludes, — 
the  wreckage,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  morality  fashion. 
The  construction  of  the  strict  pentameter  line,  though 

*  C(.  FiutU  Queau,  Book  I.  Canto  iz,  aUusaa  49-S4;  and  Mar- 
lowe's Doctor  Fautbu,  II,  6S0  ff. 
»  See  p.  73. 
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kDOwn  to  Skelton,^  seems  hardly  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  these  authors.  Instead,  they  employ  the  de- 
praved measure  into  which  the  Chaucerian  pentameter 
had  broken  during  the  fifteenth  century,  —  a  metre 
consisting  most  often  of  four  stresses,  with  an  inde- 
finite number  of  slightly  accented  syllables.  The  differ- 
ence between  assonance  and  rime  seems  also  hardly 
to  have  been  appreciated;  imperfect  rimes  abound. 
Otherwise,  however,  these  plays  are  written  with  an 
excess  of  care.  WapuU  gives  greatest  prominence  to  the 
quatrmn  form  with  alternate  rime,  almost  precisely 
half  his  pl^  being  written  in  that  measure.  Riming 
couplets  are  employed  through  another  quarter  of  the 
work  (four  hundred  and  fifty  lines),  less,  probably,  be- 
cause of  any  lighter  tone  in  the  dialogue  than  from  the 
simple  de^re  of  variety.  Rime  royal  —  the  conven- 
Uonal  aristocratic  seven-line  stanza  —  appears  in 
about  two  hundred  lines  of  especi^  gravity:  in  the 
author's  Prologue  (1-56) ;  the  laments  of  the  "Tenaunt 
tormented"  (794^885),  the  impoverished  courtier 
{1082-1118)  and  the  arrested  debtor  (1S93-1406);  and 
in  the  first  long  speeches  of  Christianity  and  Ftuthful 
Fe*  (1440-1488).  One  entire  scene,  that  between 
Courage  and  Wilful  Wanton,  or  Wantonness  (11.  836- 
967),  is  written  in  a  metrical  freak,  —  quatrtuns  with 
a  single  rime  (aaaa,  bbbb,  etc.). 

Three  song  measures  are  used  with  skill :  aabccb  (57- 
158),  ababcc  (291-311),  and  ababccdd  (1387-1358). 
The  period  to  wMch  this  play  belongs,  the  earlier  half 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  essentially  a  lyric  period,  and 
the  four  songs  introduced  into  the  piece  tar  exceed  the 

'  The  best  disciusion  <A  Skelton's  use  of  metre  for  dnunatic 
purpoBCB  will  be  found  b  R.  L.  Ramsay's  edition  of  Magnifieenee. 
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body  of  the  text  in  Ut^aiy  merit.  It  is  only,  indeed,  in 
such  snatclies  of  soi^  as  the  following  that  one  recog- 
nizes Wapull  and  lua  companiona  lor  what  they  were,  — 
serious-minded  litterateurs  conscientiously  writing  up 
to  the  height  of  the  artistic  standards  of  their  age: — 

"We  haue  great  gayDe,  with  little  pajne. 
And  lightly  spend  it  to: 
We  doe  not  tvyle,  not  yet  we  Doojie, 
As  other  pore  tolkes  do. 
We  are  winners  all  three. 
And  io  will  we  bee. 
Where  euo'  that  we  come  a: 
For  we  know  how. 
To  bend  and  bow 
And  what  is  to  be  done  a. 

"Though  Wottfulnesse  and  Wantonnease, 
Some  men  haue  vb  two  named: 
Yet  pleasanntnesse  and  plyauntneue, 
Oui  names  we  haue  now  framed. 
Via  as  1  one  is  pjeaaannt,  to  kuse  and  to  enUy, 
*  The  other  is  plyaunt  as  euer  was  holly. 
As  Youth  would  it  haue. 
So  will  we  be  braue." 

T.  Lupton's  "Moral  and  Pitiful  Comedie  Intituled 
All  for  Money.  Flmnly  representing  the  maimers  of 
men  and  fashion  of  the  world  noweadays"  (1578)  is  re- 
lated in  its  contemporary  and  economic  interest  to  a 
number  of  the  works  hitherto  discussed,  imd  like  sev- 
eral of  them,  it  seems  to  have  attempted  to  ensure 
itself  agunst  uncertmnty  concerning  the  proper  dra- 
matic model  by  a  misture  of  characters  and  incidents 
from  all  the  known  fields.  Its  huge  total  of  thirty-one 
dramaiia  persotuE  is  made  up  partly  from  Scripture 
direct,  as  in  the  case  of  Dives,  Judas,  Satan;  partly 
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bom  religious  allegoiy  (c.  g.,  Godly  AdnLonitioo, 
Pride,  Gluttony) ;  partly  from  scholastic  tenninology 
(Theology,  Art,  Scteuce).  figures  such  as  Learning 
with  Money,  Learning  without  Money,  Money  with- 
out Learning,  Neither  Money  nor  Learning  suggest  the 
old  dSbat,  which  we  have  seen  revived  by  Heywood 
in  "Witty  and  Witless"  and  the  "Play  of  Love."  So- 
cial types  are  presented  in  Prest  for  Pleasure  and  Swift 
to  Sin;  while  realistic  comedy  is  frank^  introduced  in 
Gr^jory  Graceless,  William  mth  the  two  wives,  Nichol 
Never  out  of  the  Law  (a  rich  franklin).  Mother  Croote. 
and  Sir  Laurence  livingless,  the  foolish  Bomanist 
parson,  who  decries  the  Reformation  and  the  transla- 
tion of  Scripture.  Those  who  sat  through  the  sixteen 
hundred  lines  of  this  play  witnessed  a  performance 
in  no  way  less  comprehensive  or  spectacular  than 
the  modem  variety  entertainment.  All  the  costumes 
w^«  striking,  and  some  of  the  feats  of  prestidi^tation 
veritably  astounding.  One  scene  presents  with  a  vivid- 
ness not  easily  surpassed  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  con- 
sequences of  wealth.  Money  enters  with  great  boasts 
of  his  power  over  all  conditions  of  men,  and  seats  him- 
self in  state  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  foUower, 
Adulation.  Suddenly  he  is  overcome  with  sickness, 
and  the  stage  direction  explains,  "Here  Money  shal 
make  as  though  he  would  vomit,  and  with  some  fine 
conueyance  Pleasure  shal  appeare  from  beneath,  and 
lie  there  apparelled."  Money  goes  out,  leaving  his 
son  Pleasure  to  undergo  the  same  distressing  ordeal, 
whence  arises  Sin,  the  vice.  Sin  inherits  the  family 
disease  and  vomits  Damnation,  who  is  to  be  "finely 
conueyed  as  the  other  was  before,  who  shal  haue  a 
terrible  vysard  on  his  face  and  )us  garment  shal  be 
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painted  with  flames  of  fire."  The  titular  hero  of  the 
piece,  "All  for  Money,"  is  a  venal  magistrate,  who 
proclums  through  the  vice  Sin,  that  all  suitors  coming 
in  the  name  of  Money,  "Be  their  matter  neuer  so 
wrong,  they  shalbe  aped  and  not  tarrie,"  The  peti- 
tioners accordingly  appear  very  much  as  in  Heywood's 
"  Play  of  the  Weather,"  which  most  Ukely  gave  Lupton 
a  number  of  hints. 

A  feeble  and  entirely  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re- 
crudescence of  the  old  serious  spirit  and  broad  scope  of 
the  morality  manifests  itself  in  the  undated  interlude  of 
W.  Wager,  entitled:  "The  longer  thou  liuest  the  more 
toole  thou  art.  A  Myrrour  very  necessarie  for  youth, 
and  specially  for  such  as  are  like  to  come  to  dignitie  and 
promotion."  The  plot  follows  the  career  of  the  fool, 
Moros,  from  the  time  when  as  a  schoolboy  he  mocks 
and  neglects  the  good  Protestant  admonition  of  his 
pedagogues,  Discipline,  Hty,  and  Exercitation,  till  he 
is  smitten  down  in  gray  old  age  by  God's  Judgment, 
and  earned  off  "to  the  Deuill"  by  Confusion.  But  so 
ambitious  a  scheme  was  quite  disproportioned  to  the 
author's  powers  of  execution.  Not  only  does  he  f  lul  — 
as  any  writer  of  his  generation  must  in  this  species 
have  inevitably  failed  — ■  of  reproducing  the  stem 
Miltonic  dignity  of  "Everyman"  and  "The  Castle  of 
Perseverance."  He  shows  himself  unable  to  sustain 
even  an  artificial  unity  through  the  length  of  two  thou- 
sand tines,  and  his  large  patchwork  structure  creaks 
and  groans  through  every  joint.  The  only  readable 
fragments  are  a  few  frankly  occasional  and  topical  in- 
sertions, such  as  Moros's  two  interesting  centos  of  odd 
lines  from  popular  songs  of  the  day,  and  People's 
quaint  alphabetical  list  of  the  followers  of  Moros:  — 
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"Syr  AntlxMij  Anoguit,  Anditonr. 
BaitilBiew  brybtv,  Bayly: 
Cloncnt  Catehpole,  Coffeter, 
Diuiraon,  donUelBCed  duue, 
Edmund  enuiouse,  chiefe  of  the  Baweiy, 
FatMau  fabbode,  hk  bead  fumer, 
Grcgoi7  grabely,  tbegotttie, 
GoDemeUi  the  grayne  in  tlie  ganter,"  etc.* 

Ilie  time  was  now  well  past  when  a  respectable 
idrama  could  be  produced  by  any  writer  who  brought 
to  his  task  only  the  heritage  of  mediaeval  convention. 
The  life  and  spirit  of  the  hour  were  everywhere  abroad 
and  pushed  themselves  inevitably  into  all  imagina- 
tive works  not  engendered  in  an  absolute  intellectual 
vacuum.  Two  very  late  interludes  "The  Conflict  of 
Conscience"  and  "The  Contention  between  liberality 
and  Prodigahty"  are  interesUng  as  representing  in 
different  ways  a  forlorn  hope  at  retention  of  the  moral- 
ity form  in  the  face  of  new  realistic  influences  which 
render  it  entirely  ineffective. 

The  first  of  these  plays  was  written  by  "Nathaniell 
Woodea,  Minister,  in  Norwich'*  and  printed  in  1581  as 
"An  excellent  new  Commedie  . . .  Contayninge,  A  most 
lamentable  ^utmple  of  the  doletull  desperation  of  a 
miserable  world-Unge  termed  by  the  name  of  Philo- 
logus,who  foraooke  the  trueth  of  Gods  Gospel,  forfeare 
of  the  losse  of  lyfe  &  worldly  goods."  The  eighteen 
parts  are  arranged  for  distribution  among  six  players, 
"most  conuenient  tor  such  as  be  disposed  ^ther  to 
shew  the  Comedie  in  priuate  houses,  or  otherwise." 
This  drama  —  which  the  Prologue  excuses  as  a  trifle 
produced,  for  moral  edification,  when   the  author's 

'  Sud)  tantastic  alphabets  were  entJKly  conventumal.  Other 
instftncea  occur  in  Thermttt  and  R.  B.'a  Apjmu  and  VirBiitia. 
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mind  vas  wearied  "From  reading  grave  and  ancient 
works"  —  is  plainly  the  creation  of  an  amateur  and  a 
Protestant  zealot.  The  piece  is  divided  into  six  acts, 
presenting  the  career  of  a  champion  of  religious  reform, 
Philologus,  who,  denounced  by  Caconos,  an  ignorant 
northern  priest,  is  brought  to  trial  before  an  inquisi- 
torial  body  composed  of  a  Cardinal,  Tyranny  {aOtu, 
Zeal),  Avarice,  and  Hypocrisy.  Here  he  stoutly  vindi- 
cates  his  beUef,  till  won  over  by  Sensual  Suggestion 
and  the  enchanted  mirror  in  which  she  shows  him  the 
pleasures  of  this  world.  Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warn* 
ings  of  his  good  spirit  and  of  Consdence,  the  recusant 
enjoys  for  a  time,  with  his  two  sons,  the  fruits  of  his 
compliance  with  Rome,  but  he  is  soon  visited  by  Hor- 
ror and  driven  to  the  verge  of  suicide.  In  a  long  scene 
of  twenty  pages,  strongly  su^estive  of  that  in  idiich 
the  scholars  offer  last  comfort  to  Faustus,  the  despair- 
ing  Philologus  is  reminded  of  the  mercy  of  God  by  his 
friends  Eusebius  and  Theologus;  and  the  nuntius  ap- 
pears in  a  brief  epilogue,  dignified  by  the  title  of  Act  VI, 
to  declare  that  the  penitent  has  renounced  all  his  errors, 
abhorred  his  blasphemies,  and  made  a  godly  end. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  awkward,  but 
petfervid  dramatic  tract  b  that  its  ostensibly  symbohc 
hero  was  an  actual  personality  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,—  perhaps  an  Italian  lawyer,  Francis  Spiera, 
who,  after  abjuring  the  tenets  of  ProtestantJSm,  com- 
mitted suicide  in  remorse.^  The  Prologue  reminds  the 

'  The  ideiiti6ca)ion  of  Philologus  with  ^iera  emanates  from  Col- 
lier, who  is  very  dinDgenuous  in  his  statement  that  "  the  apostesy 
o(Fnu)ds^ita,orSpiera,  is  announcedas  the  main  subject"  od  the 
till^page.  TTie  title-page,  on  the  contrary,  merely  refeis  to  an 
muuimed  "miseiabfe  world-linge." 
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aodioice  that  the  aigniiKnt  of  the  pUf  is  "a  history 
strange  and  true,  to  many  men  well  known."  though 
the  author  has  thou^t  it  meet  to  omit  actual  names. 
Thus  we  have  the  spectade  of  Me  Woodes  building 
8uid  walls  against  the  tide,  att^npting  in  an  excess 
of  theologica]  ardor  to  transmute  actual  history  into 
moral  abstraction  just  at  the  time  when  dramatic 
pn^ress  was  everywhere  r^ladng  the  abstract  by  the 
concrete.  The  play  has  an  interest,  liiwefore,  as  indi- 
cating the  final  refuge  of  allegorical  drama  among  the 
same  unpn^ressive  class  of  religious  hooulists  with 
whom  it  b^an. 

"The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  ProdigaJ- 
ity"  is  the  last  gasp  of  the  Tudor  morality.  Published 
in  160%,  a  specific  reference  to  February  4  of  the  forty- 
third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  seems  to  point  to  that 
date  (February  4,  1601,  N.  S.)  as  tiie  time  of  the 
royal  presentation  advertised  on  the  litle-page.*  As 
"The  Conflict  of  Consdence"  shows  the  allegorical 
drama  revived  by  the  archaic  dilettantism  of  a 
preacher  turned  dramatist,  ihe  present  play  owes  its 
partial  adherence  to  the  antiquated  form  to  tiie  con- 
fessed youthful  inexperience  of  the  writer, — probably 
a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court  or  some  similar 
play-giving  institution.  The  plot  treats  the  old  theme 
of  the  vagaries  of  fortune,  tracing  the  experiences  of 
Money  ifi  the  hands  of  the  three  rival  claimants. 
Prodigality,  Tenacity,  and  Liberality.  However,  there 
is  no  fixity  of  outline  or  purpose,  and  the  piece  b  dis- 
tressingly hard  to  read,  because  the  author  is  continu- 
'  Professor  Scbelling  (Eluabeihan  Drama,  ii,  654)  states  tli«t  tlie 
play  was  written  UM  utd  nvised  in  1601.   This  may  have  been  the 
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ally  straying  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  line 
which  s^arates  symbolism  and  actuality,  obscuring 
Ills  moral  by  little  aimless  sallies  into  the  realm  of 
picaresque  realism.  Neither  as  interlude  nor  as  comedy 
of  mumers  does  the  "Contention"  merit  serious  con- 
aderation,  but  it  possesses  some  good  songs  and 
serves  to  indicate  how  the  well-cultivated  taste  for 
abstraction,  languishing  at  this  period  from  neglect, 
coulda  little  later  satistyitself  in  the  Jacobean  masque. 

Thus  the  survivals  of  the  old  interlude  which  kept 
themselves  closest  to  the  early  Tudor  form  dragged 
out  a  somewhat  varied  existence  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  perished  for  want  of  an  audience.  la 
other  instances,  however,  the  interlude,  by  making  con- 
cessions to  the  change  in  taste,  was  able  to  continue  ita 
hold  upon  popular  favor  and  to  exert  a  not  inconsider-* 
able  influence  upon  the  new  drama.  Before  the  Tudor 
period  was  half  over,  the  more  progressive  writers  ot 
interludes  began  to  feel  impatience  at  the  limited  po^ 
sibilities  of  their  inherited  material,  and  to  look  abroad 
f(tt  sources  whence  they  might  freshen  the  desiccatw^ 
substance  of  the  morality.  Long  before  the  death  ol 
Heniy  VIII,  John  Heywood  had  achieved  an  individ- 
ual Unit  de  farce  by  his  bold  introduction  of  new  elei 
meats  from  the  narrative  work  of  Chaucer  and  from 
contemporary  French  farce.  Somewhat  later,  inter- 
hides  conmience  to  show  close  kinship  with  the  Latin 
drama  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
—  very  largely  because  of  the  new  feeling  of  solidarity 
produced  among  the  Protestant  nations  of  the  north  by 
the  Reformation  conflict.  The  most  important  Eng- 
lish plays  of  tlus  nature  are  the  anonymous   "Nice 
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Wanton"  (1560)  and  "The  Disobedient  CliikI"  1^ 
Tlioinas  Ingelend,  both  published  after  Elisabeth's 
accession,  but  first  composed,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
-  lieve,  before  the  death  of  Edward  VI  in  1553.  These 
Works  take  up  again  the  popular  subject  of  perverted 
youth  and  treat  it  in  conformity  with  the  dramatic  ver- 
sions  of  the  Prodigal  Son  story  then  fashionable  in  the 
Latin  plays  of  the  Continent.' 

"Nice  Wanton"  *  is  one  of  the  most  successful  es- 
says in  the  interlude  form.  Its  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  lines  bring  it  well  within  the  small  compass  which 
the  contemporary  condilions  of  presentation  rendered 
desirable.  Its  author,'  moreover,  has  been  able  to  blend 
the  serious  didactic  spirit  and  comprehen^ve  outline 
of  the  best  educational  interludes,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  old  stock  types,  as  presented  in  Iniquity,  the 
Vice,  and  Worldly  Shame,  the  Nemesis,  with  concrete 
scenes  and  figures  of  Dutch  realism  in  a  composite 
which  tar  e»:«ed3  the  individual  capabilities  of  eiiha 
spedes.  The  "RebeQes,"  a  comedy  of  the  Duteh 
Latinist  Georgius  Macro[>edius,  first  published  in  1535, 
has  been  chumed  as  a  source  of  "Nice  Wanton,"  and 

>  An  En^ih  vernoD  of  Aeelatbu,  the  most  funoaa  of  &e  Dutdt- 
I:Atui  jAajx  on  this  theme,  was  executed  by  Jtdin  PalsgmTt^  "Loo- 
donienais,"  end  published  in  IMO. 

'  Thetitleoftfaiapla7meana,of  coiine,not"la  jolie  ptthattae," 
as  M.  Juaaerand  tnuMlates  it,  but  nther  "the  foolish  apmled  duM," 
"der  alberne  ZOgUug." 

>  TheiDitiB]8"T.B."  printed  at  tlie  end  erf  the  play  in  aome  mod- 
em texts  ^ve  no  bint  concerning  the  anthcnslup  of  the  play.  The  let- 
ters bdong  to  the  vignette  inserted  at  the  end  of  King's  edition. 
The  same  vignette,  with  the  letten,  appears  also  at  the  beginning  <A 
Kng's  edition  tA  Impatient  Poverty  and  is  evidently  an  inheritance 
from  some  esitier  printer  with  the  initials  T.  B. 
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some  relationship,  lineal  or  collateral,  certunly  appears  { 
to  exist.  However,  a  comparison  of  the  two  works 
brings  out  the  essential  differences  more  strongly  than 
anything  else,  and  emphasizes  the  real  value  of  the  ele- 
ments which  the  English  dramatist  derived  from  the 
morality  convention.  The  boisterous  vigor  of  the  songs 
and  of  the  dialogue  of  the  bad  children,  Ismael  and 
Dalila,  with  their  seducer,  Iniquity;  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  play,  wtuch  in  its  brief  compass  —  httle  over 
half  thatof  the"Rebelles"  —  embraces  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  life;  moat  of  all,  the  stem  spirit  which 
in^sts  that  the  wages  of  sin  be  fully  paid,  refusing  the 
comic  termination  of  Macropedius,  and  requiring  even 
of  the  vice,  in  return  for  his  assumption  of  concrete 
human  personality,  that  he  expiate  his  offences  like  his 
confederate  by  han^g;  all  these  qualities  belong  to 
"Nice  Wanton,"  not  by  for^gn  importation,  but  by 
inheritance  from  the  morality;  and  ihty  indicate  how 
much  true  force  and  promise  the  interlude  still  pos- 
sessed when  once  turned  into  fresh  and  fruitful  fields. 
"The  Disobedient  Child"  is  a  production  of  no  such 
excellence  as  "Nice  Wanton,"  but  it  shows  how  an 
English  playwright  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  could  borrow  a  foreign  plot  and  could  con- 
siderably broaden  its  scope  and  effectiveness  by  the 
help  of  the  matter  which  he  found  at  home.  This 
drama  touches  much  more  lightly  than  "Nice  Wanton" 
the  same  theme  of  the  just  punishment  which  may 
befall  ill-advised  and  self-indulgent  youth.  We  have 
here  pictured,  not  the  criminal  career  and  end  of  two 
wholly  perverted  children,  but  the  folly  of  a  pampered 
SOD,  who,  despising  his  father's  exhortation  to  study, 
and  the  admonition  to  beware  of  women,  soon  finds 
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himself  topped  into  marriage  witli  a  shrew,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  livelihood. 

Hie  source  from  which  Ingelend  derived  the  rou^ 
framework  of  his  play  is  a  prose  dialogue  of  the  French 
Latinist,  Ravisius  Textor  (Jean  Tirier  de  Ravisi,  1480- 
1524);  but  Tertor's  scant  two  hundred  and  thirty-6ve 
lines  of  question  and  answer  between  a  colorless  Fater 
Juvenis  and  Uxor  are  expanded,  in  the  fifteen  bimdied 
lines  of  the  English  work,  into  a  drama  of  much  higher 
intensity  and  literary  merit  than  the  original  in  any 
way  suggested.*  Fairly  mellifluous  speeches  in  alternate 
rime  succeed  the  laconic  clumsiness  of  medieval  prose 
latinity.  Two  songs  are  introduced  in  deference  to 
native  practice,  of  which  the  first  at  least  possesses  real 
beauty,  and  prologue  and  epilogue  are  added.  The 
three  main  figures  are  depicted  with  a  leisurely  atten- 
tion to  concrete  detwl  entirely  foreign  to  Textor's 
method,  and  they  are  supplemented  by  five  new  comic 
characters  in  the  man  cook  and  woman  cook,  the 
priest,  the  procUgal's  servant,  and  Satan  himself, — the 
last  brought  upon  the  stage  in  frank  reminiscence  of 
the  English  mystery,  to  amuse  the  audience  with  his 
shout,  — 

"Ho.  ho,  ho,  idiat  a  fellow  am  I T 

■  Give  room,  I  say,  both  moie  and  less;" 

and  to  moralize  the  immediately  foregoing  picture  of 
marital  discord.  The  five  ineffective  and  ill-connected 
scenes  of  Textor  are  altered,  multiplied,  and  in  one 

'  There  survives  b,  aingte  printed  lesf  out  of  an  English  interiude 
which  appears  to  have  followed  the  same  dialogue  ol  Textor  with 
less  freedom.  This  fragment,  whiiji  antedates  the  publication  of 
Ingelend's  work,  will  be  found  reprinted  in  the  ilalone  Society  "  CtA- 
lertioM,"  I,  i,  27-SO  (1907). 
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case  subdivided  by  Ingelend  in  a  manner  which  con- 
spicuously emphasizes  the'English  poet's  realization 
of  the  need  for  comic  relief  and  dramatic  probability. 
The  classical  allusions  of  the  Latin  text  are,  indeed,  all 
retiuned  by  Ingelend  with  the  scrupulous  care  natural 
in  one  who  wished  to  have  himself  known  "late  stu- 
dent in  Cambridge,"  but  otherwise  "The  Disobedient ! 
Child"  shows  itself  vividly  English  in  tone,  and  original 
in  every  essential  of  treatment.  Thus,  this  play  iUus- ' 
trates,  like  the  other  members  of  its  class,  the  two  out- 
standing features  of  the  mid-sixteenth-eentury  inter- 
lude: the  avidity,  upon  the  one  hand,  with  which  it 
culled  new  plot-material,  even  in  the  most  unpromising 
fordgn  fields;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  con- 
stant "Zugkraft"  which  caused  it,  automatically,  as  it 
were,  to  vitalize  and  domesticate  all  its  borrowings. 

The  last  example  of  the  transitional  interlude  based . 
on  the  Prodigal  Son  motif  of  the  conUnentalLaUnists  is 
George  Gascoigne's  "  Glass  of  Government,"  first  pub- 
lished in  15T7.  This  play,  in  which  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cern the  merits  pointed  out  by  a  recent  biographer  of 
Gascoigne,'  seems  to  be  much  the  poorest  of  all  the 
extant  essays  in  its  kind;  and  it  offers  rather  unneces- 
sary proof  of  the  inherent  impossibility  that  Enghsh 
drama  should  derive  any  permanent  guidance  from  a 
model  so  alien  and  inflexible  as  the  academic  Latin 
comedy  of  tiie  Grerman  moralists.  In  the  case  of  "Nice 
Wanton"  and  "The  Disobedient  Child"  we  see  how 
English  writers  have  struck  out,  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
covery of  a  new  genre,  dramas  which  owe  such  excel- 
lence as  they  possess  to  tiieir  native  rather  than  im- 
ported characteristics.  Gascoigne,  however,  who  had 
'  See  F.  E.  ScheUing.  PuW.  Univ.  Petm.,  ii,  4  (1895).  17. 
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already  qualified  himself  for  a  certtun  curious  celebrity 
as  the  translator  of  aLatin-Italian  comedy  and  a  Greek 
Itahan  tragedy,'  has  attempted  in  "The  Glass  of  Gov- 
ernment" a  mere  pedestrian  imitation  of  the  then  fa- 
miliarly known  work  of  the  school  of  Macropedius. 

Couched  in  undistinguished  and  tedious  prose,  this 
pli^  follows  the  Terentian  comic  model  in  all  matters  of 
form, — in  its  neat  division  of  act  and  scene,  its  restric- 
lion  of  the  locaUty  presented  to  Antwerp,  and  its  sup- 
planting of  stage  action  by  the  reports  of  messengers, 
as  well  as  in  its  use  of  rudely  portrayed  stock  types: 
the  pedant,  the  parasite,  the  harlot,  tlie  knavish 
servant  (Ambidexter),  and  dissolute  sons,  and  in  its 
chorus  of  grave  burghers.  In  the  spirit  of  the  piece  Gas- 
coigne  imitates  equally  unimaginatively  the  chill  Pro- 
testant morality  of  the  Dutch  Terentians.  Nowhere 
does  the  play  reflect  any  truih  of  English  character  or 
any  situation  from  contemporary  English  life.  The 
figures  are  all  dull  and  unreal,  and  the  plot,  though 
outwardly  regular  ii^'lts  development,  is  in  effect  per- 
fectly futile  because  jt  presents  on  the  stage  nothing  of 
real  interest  or  importance,  but  leaves  all  the  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  career  of  the  two  purs  of  good  and 
bad  children  to  be  reported  at  second  hand.  Apart  from 
all  deficiencies  of  character  drawing  and  theatrical 
manipulation,  patent  absurdity  is  involved  in  the 
structure  of  the  play  in  that  it  makes  the  entire  life 
story  of  the  four  young  men  —  Fhylautus,  Hiylo- 
musus,  Phylosarchus,  and  Iliylotimus  —  from  their 
rudimentary  education,  through  university  experience 
and  worldly  business,  to  final  reward  or  punishment 
synchronize  with  happenings  in  the  city  of  Antwerp 
■  See  pp.  IM.  lee. 
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which  can  only  occupy  a  very  few  days  or  weeks. 
"The  Glass  of  Government"  closes  an  epoch.  With 
"The  Conflict  of  Conscience"  it  shares  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  last  purely  didactic  moral  play,  and  it 
is  interesting  that  its  publication  tell  upon  the  very 
year  which  brought  to  a  head  the  opposition  between 
Puritan  morality  and  dramatic  literature.*  Elssentially 
a  reactionary  and  unreasoned  production,  it  gives  one 
leave  to  doubt  whether  any  higher  power  than  lucky 
accident  had  inspired  Gascoigne,  when,  nine  years 
before,  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  English  comedy  by 
his  translation  of  "The  Supposes." 

The  first  decade  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  a  period  of 
considerable  theatrical  activity,  which  began  several 
innovations  all  -  important  for  the  great  drama  of 
twenty  years  later.  One  of  the  most  eventful  of  these 
was  the  reaching  out  of  the  interlude  into  the  domain 
of  history.  Conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  allegorical 
puppets  to  satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  the  presen- 
tation of  real  life,  and  yet  unable  to  break  away  en- 
tirely from  the  traditionary  models,the  more  ambitious 
writers  of  the  period  ventured  upon  a  bold  mingling  of 
extremes.  To  offset  the  vagueness  of  symbolic  figures, 
they  mixed  with  them  at  random  actual  celebrities 
from  the  familiar  fields  of  English  history.  Biblical 
story,  or  classic  myth.  The  inevitable  absurdity  of  this 
melange  was  naturally  fatal  to  the  experimental  works 
which  inaugurated  it,  but  the  ultimate  consequences 
were  far-reaching  and  most  salutary.  In  the  course  of 
a  quarter  century  the  alien  elements  had  fused  into  a 
complex  drama  which  joined  to  the  morality's  univer- 
sality of  appeal  the  concrete  human  application  of  hls- 
'  Cf.  p.  427  f. 
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tone  fact,  and  the  native  English  theatre  rested  upon 
'   a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 

The  first  play  to  illustrate  this  important  evolu- 
tionary  tendency  is  probably  Bale's  "King  John," 
which  was  perhaps  written  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
■  Henry  VIII,  though  Certainly  revised  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth.  " King  John"  remained  in  manu- 
script till  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  ever  acted  in  London.^  It  can,  there- 
fore, hardly  have  exerted  much  direct  influence  upon 
Ei^lish  dramatic  development.  Yet  as  an  indication 
of  general  tendencies  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest,  since 
it  shows  ihe  interlude  enriched  by  both  of  the  two  new 
elements  which  we  have  been  discussing;  the  imitation 
of  continental  Latin  drama  and  the  insertion  of  wdl- 
known  historic  figures.  The  years  of  Bale's  first  exile 
(1640-1547)  had  been  spent  very  largely  in  Lutheran 
Germany,  where  he  found  congenial  company  and 
established  relations  which  were  of  some  importance 
for  his  later  dramatic  writings.  More  than  to  any  one 
dse  Bale  owes  to  the  Protestant  dramatist,  Thomas 
Kirchmayer,  author  of  a  Latin  satire  on  the  papal 
institution  called  "Pammachius"  (IfiSS),  which  Bale 
translated  into  English,  and  which  was  performed  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1545.* 

From  "Pammachius"  Bale  probably  derived  the 
first  suggestion  for  "King  John,"  as  well  as  the  general 
satiric  method  of  the  play,  which  is  considerably  dif- 

*  See,  however,  tlie  iaterestiag  document  printed  by  Collier 
(Enit.  Dram.  Poetry,  ed.  1879,  i,  123-12fi),  which  ahowa  that  "an  en- 
teilHde  concentyng  King  John"  was  performed  "at  toy  Lorde  of 
CaDterbury's."  Jan.  2, 1S3D. 

■  See  C.  H.  Herfoid,  Literary  RdaiioHaMO  i. 
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ferent  from  that  of  his  earlier  works;  and. the  idea  of 
presenting  the  Pope  himself  on  the  stage  as  the  leader 
of  the  powers  of  evil.  Because  of  tlK  introduction,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  such  actu^  figures  as  King  John,  1 
CartUnalPandulphus,  Stephen  Langton,  and  Raymond  1 
of  Toulouse,  the  drama  has  been  sometimes  noted  aa  ' 
the  earliest  English  history  play;  but  such  a  classifica-  ' 
tion  is  rather  superficial.  The  real  affiliation  of  "  King  ; 
John"  is  rather  with  controversial  moralities  of  the 
type  of  "Magnificence"  and  "Bespublica"  than  with 
the  later  "history."  It  was  written  with  the  author's 
eye  continually  upon  existing  conditions  in  religion 
and  politics,  and  King  John  himself  is  as  essentially 
unhistoric,  as  tar  from  representing  an  actual  person- 
age of  a  bygone  age,  as  is  the  "Widow  England"  from 
really  typifying  the  nation  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Langton,  Pandulphus,  and  Raymundus  are  mere 
aliases  temporarily  assumed  by  the  vices  of  Sedition,  . 
Private  Wealth,  and  Dissimulation.  Thus  the  first 
introduction  of  the  concrete  into  the  province  of  alle- 
gory makes  clear  the  strength  of  the  hold  which  the 
morality  convention  still  retained  upon  dramatic  proce- 
dure. Capable  not  only  of  maintaining  itself,  but  even 
of  generalizing  the  new  specific  importations,  the  sym- . 
holic  tradition  could  not  be  totally  supplanted,  but  was 
very  gradually  amalgamated  with  the  newer  influences. 
The  plays  of  "Godly  Queen  Hester"  and  "King 
Darius"  show  English  playwrights  searching  agun  in 
Holy  Scripture,  like  thear  fourteenth-century  predeces- 
sors, tor  dramatic  subjects,  but  it  is  romantic  interest 
now  and  not  moral  truth  wluch  they  seek.  "Queen 
Hester,"  which  the  title-page  of  the  only  extant  edition 
reports  to  have  been  "  newly  made  and  imprinted  this 
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present  yere,  1561,"  relates  in  fairly  regular  manner  the 
story  of  the  advancement  of  Haman  by  Ahasuems,  the 
marriage  of  Esther  to  the  King,  the  insolence  of  Haman 
and  his  plot  against  the  Jews,  with  their  rescue  by 
Esther  and  the  overthrow  of  Haman.  Pride,  Adula- 
tion, and  Ambition  are  introduced  to  expose  the  faults 
of  Haman,  and  the  vice,  Hardydardy,  secures  the  post 
of  fool  in  the  household  of  the  same  unscrupulous 
favorite.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  suspicion  of  per- 
sonal satire  in  the  delineation  of  Haman.  The  analogy 
between  his  character  and  Wolsey's  in  his  rapid  ad- 
vancement, his  arrogance,  and  his  impoverishment  of 
the  realm  —  so  that,  as  Ambition  remarks,  "if  war 
should  chance,  either  with  Scotland  or  France,  this  gear 
would  not  go  right"  —  has  impelled  several  critics  to 
regard  the  play  as  a  companion  piece  to  "Magnifi- 
cence," produced  by  a  member  of  Skelton's  party  be- 
fore the  Cardinal's  death  in  1530.'  Against  this  view 
weighs  —  though  perhaps  with  nO  absolutely  decisive 
force  —  the  repeated  assertion  of  the  title-page  that 
the  work  was  "A  newe  enterlude  —  newly  made"  in 
1561,  and  the  certainty  that  it  finds  a  more  natiuul 
place  among  the  interludes  of  the  period  1550-1560 
than  among  those  of  Henry  VIII's  early  reign. 

"King  Darius"  is  specifically  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  "A  Pretie  new  Enterlude  both  pithie  and 
pleasant  —  taken  out  of  the  third  and  forth  Chapter  of 
the  third  booke  of  Esdras."  The  date  of  the  extant  edi- 
tion is  1565.  The  title  and  the  statement  of  source  are 
both  rather  deceptive,  for  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  out  of  sixteen  hundred  have  any  connection  with 
Darius  or  his  court.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  definitely 
>  See  p.  83  ff. 
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localized  in  England  and  forms  a  perfectly  indep^td- 
ent  moral  interlude  of  anti-papal  tendency.  The  two 
sets  of  scenes  and  tiie  characters  belonging  to  each  are 
entirely  distinct.  There  could  not  be  less  trace  of  as- 
similation, indeed,  had  the  poet  written  the  Darius 
scenes  separately,  and  inserted  them  arbitrarily  as  a 
further  ornament  between  the  natural  divisions  of 
his  otherwise  complete  morahty.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  In  "Jacob  and  Esau," 
an  admirable  Scriptural  drama  of  the  same  period 
(licensed  1557-1558),  containing  no  features  peculiar 
to  the  interlude,  and  in  A.  Golding's  frank  translation 
of  "A  Tragedie  of  Abrahams  Sacrifice.  Written  in 
French  by  Theodore  Beza"  (composed  1575), one  finds 
further  illustraUon  of  the  way  in  which  native  and 
foreign  dramatic  tendencies  were  at  this  time  running 
separate  courses,  sometimes  strictly  parallel  and  dis- 
tinct, sometimes  exerting  mutual  influence,  but  not 
yet  mingled  in  a  single  current. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  playwrights,  even  as ' 
early  as  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, were  beginning  to  look  for  plot  material,  not 
only  in  the  more  orthodox  repositories  of  historical  and 
Biblical  narrative,  but  even  sometimes  in  the  literature 
of  romance.  The  bare  si^gesUon  of  a  romantic  strain 
in  the  interlude  of  "Saint  John  the  Evangelist"  has 
been  already  pointed  out.^  The  first  clear  instance  of 
the  same  tendency  is  found  in  the  play  generally  known 
as  "Calisto  and  Melibea,"  of  which  the  source  is  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Spanish  novel-drama,  "Celes- 
tina."  It  would  appear  that  the  author,  or  the  pub- 
lisher, John  Bastell,  was  in  this  case  uneasily  conscious 
>  See  p.  lOS. 
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of  the  unconTentiomdly  frivolous  nature  of  the  theme, 
(or  OD  the  title-page  he  entirely  suppresses  the  names 
of  the  notorious  lovers,  and  introduces  the  work  to  the 
reader  in  the  following  non-committal  and  enigmatic 
language:  "A  new  comedye  in  mglysh  in  maner  of  an 
enteriude  lyght  elygant  &  full  of  craft  of  tetboiyk, 
wherein  is  shewd  &  dysciyl^d  as  w^  the  bewte  &  good 
propertes  of  women  as  th^r  vycys  &euyll  cOdiciCs  with 
amorallcOclusion&ediortat^ontovertew."  Agreeably 
with  the  promise  thus  implied,  the  conclu^on  of  the  play 
is  utterly  distorted  in  the  interest  of  moral  ^ect.  The 
absence,  howev^  among  the  dramaiU  permnce  of  any 
allegorical  figure  and  the  entire  absorption  of  atten- 
tion in  the  progress  of  a  secular  love  intrigue  distinguish 
the  play  clearly  from  other  interludes  of  the  time,  and 
give  it  a  claim  to  rank  with  the  structurally  far  better 
comedies  of  Heywood  among  the  richest  of  all  tfie 
plays  of  Henry  VIII's  reign  in  promise  for  the  future 
drama. 

The  output  of  the  English  press  during  the  first  half- 
century  of  its  existence  is  known  in  con^derable  degree 
from  mere  fri^mentary  odds  and  ends.  No  dramatic 
loss  thus  involved,  however,  is  perhaps  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  that  of  the  interlude  dealing  with  the  love  of 
Publius  Cornelius  and  the  Lady  Lucrece,  of  which  only 
two  leaves  are  now  extant,  though  there  seems  reason 
to  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  work  is  not  irrecoverably 
lost.*  The  surviving  fragment  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
press  of  John  Rastell,  and  may  thus  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  origin  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  theme 
with  "Calisto  and  Melibea." 

'  The  extant  portioiibteprinted  in  JlfalcnwiSocie^ ''Collections," 
I.  ii  (1908),  1S7-14S. 
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A  much  more  advanced  work  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing ia  John  Phillip's  "Comedy  of  Meek  and  Patient 
Grissell,"  in  which  the  trials  of  Boccaccio's  heroine  are 
presented,  not  altogether  unsympathetically,  by  meana 
of  the  crude  allegorical  devices  of  the  m<»alitie3.  This 
play  can  be  most  satisfactorily  studied  in  connection 
with  the  contemporary  interludes  founded  on  classic 
story. 

The  earliest  example  of  the  introductioa  of  classical 
figures  into  the  English  interlude  can  be  very  precisely 
dated.  It  occurs  in  the  farce  of  "Thersites,"  which  the 
(act  of  partial  translation  from  a  Latin  dialogue  of 
Ravisius  Textor  would  naturally  set  later  than  the 
publication  of  the  earUest  edition  of  Textor's  poem  in 
1530,  while  allusions  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  English 
play  to  the  birth  of  Edward  VI  and  the  illness  of 
Qdlen  Jane  Seymour  point  clearly  to  the  middle  of 
October  (Oct.  12-24),  1637.  "Thersites"  is  an  utterly 
absurd  performance  in  the  roughest  of  doggerel  rime, 
but  its  author  is  proved  a  fair  scholar  by  his  occasional 
variations  and  expansions  of  Textor's  mythologies 
references,  while  his  large  original  infusions  of  local 
raillery  and  buffoonery  witness  a  vigorous  natural  gift 
in  the  less  polished  forms  of  farcical  merriment.  As  in 
the  parallel  case  of  "The  Disobedient  Child,"  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  Textor's  dialogue,  written 
this  time  in  hexameter  verse,  serve  only  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  Enghsh  writer,  who  quadruples  the 
poem's  length;  adds  —  in  bad  taste,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed —  the  whole  concluding  episode  of  Telemachus; 
and  uses  the  elements  of  Textor's  drama  (Thersites's 
colloquies  with  Vulcan  and  his  mother,  his  combats 
frith  the  "testudo"  and  Miles)  aa  occasions  for  infinite 
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jest  of  local  and  contemporaiy  applicatioti.  Themtes 
drops  entirely  liis  Homeric  character,  t^es  his  audience 
between  scenes  like  the  native  vice  in  "IJke  Will  to 
Like,"  and  pours  out  indecorous  nothings  to  the  confu- 
sion of  individual  spectators. 

Quite  as  English  in  tone  as  "The  Disobedient  Child," 
this  play  shows  none  of  Ingelend's  originality  in  plot 
construction  or  character  delineation,  but  remains  in 
respect  of  these  essentials  on  the  same  plane  of  utKX>uth 
naivete  with  Textor's  dialogue,  and  thus  affiliates 
itself  with  a  much  less  advanced  species  of  interiude 
than  that  with  which  thb  chapter  has  been  miunly 
concerned.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  "Ther- 
sites"  was  designed  for  presentation  before  a  vulgar 
audience.  Instead  of  the  indoor  stage  on  which  scene 
follows  scene  in  orderly  progression,  we  have  here  to  do 
with  the  old  nLcdiseval  arrangement  of  "platea"  and 
individual  "sedea."  The  second  stage  direction  tells 
us:  "Miilciber  must  have  a  shop  made  in  the  place 
[i.  e.,  'platea'],  and  Thersites  cometh  before  it,  saying 
aloud."  This  representation  of  a  shop  stood  apparently 
on  one  side  of  the  stage  through  the  entire  play,  and 
Mulciber  four  times  comes  out  at  Thersites's  call  and 
reenters  to  execute  his  commissions.  Another  fixed  seat 
was  occupied  by  Thersites's  mother.  The  stage  direc- 
tion announces:  "Then  the  mother  goeth  in  the  place 
which  is  prepared  for  her,"  and  it  is  in  this  place,  some- 
where on  the  edge  of  the  stage  and  in  view  of  the  spec- 
tators, that  Thersites  seeks  refuge  from  Miles:  "Ther- 
sites must  run  away,  and  hide  him  behind  his  mother's 
back." 

The  stage  on  which  "  Thersites  "  was  presented  tiius 
bears  more  anal<^y  to  that  used  for  "The  Castie  of 
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Perseverance  "  than  to  the  curtained  platform  ordina- 
lily  employed  for  courtly  interludes;  and  other  indica- 
tions likewise  surest  popular  performance.  The  en- 
tire lack  of  moral  import,  greater  than  in  even  the  most 
unabashed  of  Heywood's  interludes,  is  combined  with 
several  clear  concessions  to  bourgeois  taste.  The 
mythological  allusions  of  the  Latin  original,  far  from 
distast^ul  to  any  educated  renaissance  audience,  are 
in  part  supplanted  by  retereucea  to  the  vernacular  lit- 
erature of  the  humbler  classes.  Thus,  Textor's  lines,— 

"Si  montes  quibus  Enceladiu  fraterque  Syphaeus 
Tentavere  Jovem  superb  detmdere  legnis, 
Impeterent,  caderetque  in  te  scspulDsus  Olympiu; 
FoDdere  sub  DuUo  ligida  baec  lorica  fatiscat,"  — 

are  familiarized  as  follows:  — 

"If  Malvem  Hills  sbould  on  thy  shoulders  li^t. 
They  shall  not  hurt  them,  nor  euppress  thy  mi^it. 
It  Bevis  ol  Hampton,  Colbum,  and  Guy, 
Will  tbee  assay,  set  not  by  them  a  fly ! 
To  be  brief,  this  habergin  shall  thee  save." 

And  in  the  subsequent  pages  the  flames  of  Textor's 
classical  celebrities  are  often  fiurly  pushed  out  of  the 
lines  to  make  room  for  the  mention  of  heroes  of  another 
cult,  beloved  by  the  common  people,  but  regarded  by 
the  polbhed  classes  of  the  day  with  unaffected  scorn,  — 
heroes  like  "  King  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,"  "  Gawain  the  courteous  and  Kay  the  crabbed," 
Sir  Isenbras,  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  and  Friar  Tuck, 
The  rollicking  absurdity  of  the  nonsense  verse  near  the 
end  of  the  play,  ringing  the  changes  on  the  names 
of  places  situated  for  the  most  part  about  the  upper 
Thames  valley,  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  by 
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a,n  educated  LoadoD  audience.'  So,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  final  address  to  the  spectators,  bidding 
them  be  dbedient  to  their  "mlera  and  parents,"  and 
possibly  a  note  of  uncertunty  concerning  the  ptYtgress 
of  afffurs  at  court,  suggest  that  this  play>  the  first  to 
embody  the  connection  with  ancient  literature  which 
■was  to  become  peculiarly  a  feature  of  fashionable 
drama,  was  written  for  a  rather  unfashionable  public 
and  performed  probably,  by  schoolboys. 

yy*'Thersites"  seems  to  have  been  a  random  manifes- 
tation, occasioned  by  the  example  of  Textor  and  devoid 
of  bearing  upon  contemporary  dramatic  practice.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  befor»^e  transitional 
interlude  began  seriously  to  import  themes  and  figures 
from  classic  story;  and  then  the  plays  of  this  type  — 
Fikering's  "Horestes,"  Preston's  "Cambises,"  Ed- 
wards's "Damon  and  Fithias,"  and  R.  B.'s  "Appiua 
and  Virginia  "  —  all  produced  during  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  coincided  entirely 
in  their  method,  structure,  and  their  circle  of  appeal 
with  the  Biblical  interludes  of  the  same  date.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  appearance  in  the  four  into-ludes  just 
named  of  dramatis  persotuB  from  classical  history  or 
fiction  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  attempt  to 
introduce  pure  classical  models  in  tragedy  and  comedy ; 
and  superficially  it  seems  hard  to  distinguish  between 
interludes  which  treat  Greek  or  Latin  subjects  and 

<  classical  imitations  which  retain  certain  features  of 

'  The  places  meDtitxied,  ap&rt  (roin  Antwerp  aod  Tncis,  are: 
Cumnor,  Tenkeabiuy,  Sudeley,  Comerton  (t  Combe-Martin), 
Bromwicham  (?  Binningham),  Buckingham,  Baldodibui;,  Tavis- 
tock, Oxford,  Hinksey,  'Diruttoii,  CherUey,  Cotawold,  Malvetn, 
aadLmidon. 
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the  interludeSThe  plays  of  the  former  type  will  there- 
fore deserve  slight  further  notice  when  we  come  in  the 
next  chapters  to  trace  the  spread  of  classical  influence. 
Yet,  intrinsically  and  historically,  the  differences  which 
separate  works  like  "Cambises"  from  the  contem- 
porary "Gorboduc"  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
<^o  comparison  with  the  out-and-out  provincialism  of  1 
Thersites,"  plays  of  the  "Cambises"  type  appear  I 
rather  aristocratic  in  tone,  and  they  were  probably  all  f 
intended  in  the  first  instance  for  performance  on  the  ' 
private  stage  normal  in  interlude  presentation.  But 
with  the  extension  among  the  educated  public  of  the 
rigid  demand  for  that  precise  classic  regularity  of  form 
which  "Gorboduc"  illustrates,  plays  of  mixed  char- 
actra-  like  "Cambises"  were  forced  more  and  more  to 
make  their  appeal  to  popular  and  unlettered  audi- 
ences; and  in  that  atmosphere  they  tended  to  accentu-  . 
ate  their  comic  and  spectacular  features.  Thus  it  re-  ; 
stilted  that  the  interlude,  ^hich  had  begun  its  active 
existence  as  the  dramatic  medium  of  the  most  refined  : 
and  progressive  opinion,  finally  died  out  in  these 
changed  and  degraded  survivals  as  a  cheap  and  shoddy 
vulgar  substitute  for  the  regular  Latin  tragedy  to 
which  the  polite  world  had  for  the  time  turned  its 
inte^est^> 

John  rikering's  "Newe  Enterlude  of  Vice,  Conteyn- 
inge  the  History  of  Horeates  "  (1567)  stands  probably 
at  the  Ughest  point  attained  by  the  transitional  inter- 
lude in  the  development  of  dramatic  unity  and  tragic 
purpose.  In  this  play, to  be  sure,  as  in  "King  Darius," 
there  is  a  juxtapoMtion  of  serious  classic  story  and  na- 
tive comedy,  but  here  it  is  the  former  constituent,  the 
representation  of  Orestes'a  vengeance  upon  his  mother. 
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that  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  dranm.  The 
humoroiu  matter  is  subordinate.  Furthermore,  al- 
though the  two  atraina  are  not  completely  fused,  they 
are  not  distinct  as  iu  "King  Darius."  The  vice,  who 
goes  by  many  names,  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
the  conduct  of  the  tragic  plot.  As  Courage,  he  exhorts 
Orestes  to  undertake  the  war.  and  as  Revenge,  his 
rightful  title,  he  stands  at  the  avenger's  elbow,  and 
later  points  the  moral  of  the  piece.  In  this  play  and  in 
its  less  regular  companions,  "Cambises"  and  "Ap- 
pius  and  Virginia,*'  the  interlude  stands  as  close  to 
tragedy  as  even  indirect  foreign  stimulus  could  prob- 
ably ever  bring  it.  The  next  twenty  years  saw  in  Eng- 
land the  complete  dissolution  of  the  hereditary  dra- 
matic form  and  the  reincarnation  of  the  dramatic 
spirit. 

But  as  the  reader  turns  from  the  conscientious  study 
of  all  the  diverse  manifestations  of  the  early  native 
mystery,  morality,  and  interlude  to  the  more  familiar 
products  of  developed  Elizabethan  comedy  or  tragedy, 
he  must  be  impressed  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  con- 
necting threads  of  influence.  The  restricted  dramatic 
current,  which  we  can  follow  tor  over  two  centuries  in 
its  divagations  through  a  rather  arid  tract  of  literature, 
passed  out  into  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Elizabethan 
world  drama  by  mora  mouths  than  can  easily  be 
counted. 

The  blending  of  morality  convention  with  the  re- 
nussance  cult  of  pagan  mythology  shows  itself  in  "The 
Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune"  (1589)  and  in 
the  very  dull  and  absurd  play  of  a  well-known  actor. 
"The  Cobbler's  Prophecy,"  by  Robert  Wilson  (1594). 
"The  Three  Ladies  of  London"  (1584)  and  "Three 
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Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  Londoa"  (1590),  written 
probably  by  the  same  Robert  Wilson  and  bearing  his 
initials  on  their  title-pages,  show  the  interiude  in  the 
last  phase  of  its  drift  toward  city  comedy.  The  two 
plays  just  mentioned,  though  intrinsically  among  the 
dullest  of  the  interludes,  possess  a  claim  to  notice  by 
reason  of  the  obvious  seriousness  of  their  literary  pre- 
tensions. Like  such  earlier  works  as  "The  Tide  Tar- 
rieth  No  Man"  and  "All  for  Money,"  they  present  a 
sincere  criticism  of  existing  conditions  by  means  of 
litera^1iozens  of  figures  and  almost  interminable  lines 
of  careful  verse.  The  sensitiveness  to  changes  of  hter- 
aiy  fashion,  indicated  in  the  transition  from  the  long 
rambling  couplets  of  "The  Three  Ladies"  to  the  blank 
verse  of  "The  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies,"  has 
been  often  noted.  What  b  perhaps  less  frequently  felt 
is  the  intimacy  with  which  these  apparently  lifeless 
pieces  represent  the  prevailing  social  interests  of  their 
day.  In  their  scourging  of  the  current  iniquities  of 
usury  and  simony,  and  in  the  timely  ridicule  of  Sjianish 
arrogance  presented  in  the  later  play,  they  broach  sev- 
eral of  the  most  vital  issues  in  the  life  of  the  age.' 

A  much  more  human  and  readable  play,  even  more 
complex  in  its  affiliations,  is  the  "Merry  Knack  to 
Know  a  Knave"  (1594).  Here  the  moral  abstraction 
Honesty  plays  a  prominent  rdle  at  the  court  of  the 
Saxon  King  Edgar,  circumventing  and  overthrowing 
each  of  the  Bailiff  of  Hexham's  rascally  sons:  Courtier, 
Priest,  Coneyeatcher,  and  Farmer.  This  medley  of 
interlude,  mythical  history,  and  comedy  of  manners  is 
further  confused  by  the  interpohition  of  a  charming 

1  Tom  Beggar  in  tlie  earlier  play  may  be  the  original  of  Auto- 
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ronuLDtic  sub-plot  dealing  with  the  rivalry  of  Kiag 
Edgar  and  his  confidant  Ethanwold  for  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Aifrida. 

Even  when  the  English  drama  was  well  entered  upon 
its  ultimate  catholic  career  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  greatest  contemporaries,  concrete  evidences  of 
the  foree  of  the  older  fashion  still  persisted.  Charac- 
teristic devices  of  the  morality  type  repeat  themselves 
in  Marlowe's  "Doctor  Faustus,"  in  Greene's  "Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay; "  in  the  general  structure  of 
Nash's  only  independent  play,  "Summer's  Last  Will 
and  Testament,"  and  the  general  subject  of  Peele'a 
"David  and  Bethsabe"  and  Lodge  and  Greene's 
"Looking  Glass  for  London ;"  most  notably  of  all  in  the 
continued  vivid  aUusions  to  Vice  and  Iniquity  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeai«.  ,  , 
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CHAPTER  V 

CLASSICAL  ralXUKNCE  IN  COUEDT 

When  the  germs  of  an  English  national  drama  first 
developed  into  conscious  life  amid  the  moribund  sur- 
vivab  of  the  conventional  mystery  and  morality,  the 
new  element  was  still  quite  simple.  The  range  of  this 
incipient  comedy  was,  indeed,  Httle  broader  than  that 
of  the  performances  of  the  itinerant  mimi  and  jocida- 
tores  ag^nst  whom  the  f  ulminations  of  the  Church  had 
been  directed  in  centuries  past.'  The  authors  of  the\ 
secular  interpolations  from  which  the  true  English 
drama  may  be  s^d  to  spring  addressed  themselves,  hke 
the  wandering  joculatores  or  jongleurs,  to  vulgar  audi-, 
ences,  and  they  treated  vulgar  themes.  The  second] 
Shepherds'  Play  in  the  Townel^  cycle,  cont^ning  the 
story  of  Mak;  the  different  versions  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Noah  and  his  wife;  the  crude  horse-play  of  the 
less  serious  moralities,  wherein  the  vice  belabors  his 
victims,  or  is  himself  beaten,  —  these  episodes  repre- 
sent the  most  vital  work  which  the  En^h  drama  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Benaissance  had  to  offer. 
Comedy  at  this  period  can  scarcely  be  said  to  posseslj 
intellectual  interest.  Its  appeal  was  almost  wholly' 
physical.  The  writers  depended  tor  the  amusement  of 
thdr  audiences  upon  the  farcical  presentation  of  ruf-  ■ 
fianism  and  the  contortions  of  bot^y  pun. 

The  changes  which  we  have  traced  through  the 

transitional  middle  years  of  the  Tudor  period  are  of 

>  Ct.  Cluunbers,  Mediatal  Stage,  i,  31  ff  ;  u,  Appoidiz  N. 
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great  impt^tanoe  as  eridcmces  ot  a  striving  after 
broader  art,  but  they  produced  few  abscJute  results. 
The  general  n|dieaTal  in  letters  and  rdi^n  altered 
somewhat  the  tone  ot  comedy,  bat  was  not  aUe  to 
^ect  any  radical  itionn  in  structure.  It  iHOUght  in  a 
taste  for  serions  themes  and  introduced  experimentally 
oert^n  foreign  models,  but  the  drama  remuned  de- 
pendent stiU  for  its  bone  and  sinew  upon  native  pre- 
lenaissance  coavention. 

rT^t  the  banning  ot  Elizabeth's  r^gn,  English  drama 
'as  represented  in  comedy  by  Heywood's  interludes  and 
in  more  serious  styles  by  "Bespublica,"  "Bug  Darius," 
and  "Nice  Waaton,"  had  devel<^>ed  as  far  as  it  could 
naturally  proceed  without  external  assistance  in  the 
way  of  structural  rules  and  models.  There  was  but  one 
.  source  whence  such  rules  might  come;  namely,  the 
V  comedy  and  tr^e<^  of  ancient  Rome.  Greek  drama 
was  at  the  time  much  too  little  known  to  exert  influ- 
ence upon  the  popular  or  even  in  any  appreciable 
'  measure  upon  the  purely  academic  theatre. 

*  The  influence  of  Latin  drama  manifested  itself  diu> 
ing  the  Elizabethan  age  under  several  conditions.  It 
might  come  direct;  that  is,  authors  might  base  their 
work  immediately  upon  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  or  the  tn^edies  of  Seneca.  It  was  thus  that 
the  first  latinizing  plays  in  England  were  produced. 
Beside  this  frank  imitation,  however,  which,  till  the  art 
of  literary  amalgamation  could  gradually  perfect  itself, 
was  inevitably  betrayed  by  the  clash  of  ancient  and 
modem  conc^tions,  there  filtered  in  a  subtler  strain 
of  influence  by  way  of  the  classic  drama  of  Ita^',  where 
Latin  plot  and  precept  had  already  been  largety  shifted 
into  accord  with  current  interests  and  views  of  life,  and 
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lent  themselves,  therefore,  to  considerab^  eaner  ab- 
_sorpti<mJ  An  iUustration,  probably  not  very  unfair, 
of  H&  difference  in  effect  between  classical  influence 
when  exerted  immediately  and  when  tranamitted  at 
second-hand  by  way  of  Italy,  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
trasting Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  based 
directly  on  the  "  Memechmi "  of  Plautus  and  somewhat 
marred  by  stiffness,  with  the  gracefui  intrigue  comedy 
in  the  sub-plot  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  where 
the  Latin  influence  reaches  the  same  poet  through  the 
medium  of  Ariosto's  "Suppositi." 

The  first,  fundajaental  t^t  of  Latin  drama  to  Eng- 1 
lish  was  the  example^oLtfee  division  of  plava  int^  acta '. 
and  scenes,  a  practice  introduced  by  the  scholarly  Bale  , 
and  imiversalized  with  the  spread  of  classic  imitation.  - 
Inherently,  no  doubt,  this  seems  a  matter  of  small 
consequence.  Yet  no  student  of  the  floundering  transi- 
tional interludes  or  the  vast  amount  of  equally  floun- 
dering work  which  succeeded  them  can  tail  to  rec<^- 
nize  in  it  precisely  the  kind  of  check  indispensable  at 
this  period  to  the  excessive  Elizabethan  exuberance 
and  uncertainty.  The  habit  of  building  plays  upon  a 
rigid  five-act  pattern  which  required  careful  planning 
beforehand,  and  put  a  veiy "strong  if  aoi  invwiably  . 
effectual  curb  on  the  chronic  impulse  to  addition  and 
divagation,  was  just  the  force  that' turned  dramatic 
production  into  a  tegidftf  channel  where  it  might  pro- 
gress smoottdyand-coBsecutively.  Lacking  this  mould 
of  form,  the  drama  of  the  age  might  easily  have  proved 
as  devoid  of  restraint  and  conscious  purpose  as  was,  for 
instance,  the  Elizabethan  epic. 

Aooth^  borrowing  from  general  classic  technique, 
likewise  introduced  by  Bale,  was  of  very  considerable 
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coiuequepce,  tbou^  by  no  meaiu  so  rapidly  or  Oiop- 
ou^ily  aasimilated  as  the  principle  of  act  division. 

'  TIus  was  the  recognitjonol  a  definite  line  ^ cleavage 
betweCTlia^g^^,'\"'^  ^^^^^T^ly-  The  vagueness  with 
whicEthe  early  Elizabethan  diamatists,  ami  many  evm 
of  tlie  later  ones,  diatingnish  betwe«i  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  the  two  types  is  sufficiently  well  known.  It 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  complete  absorption  of 
tragedy  in  comedy  which  characterized  the  later  moral- 
'  ily;  and  the  less  responsible  plajmnighta  remwned 
satisfied  till  nearty  the  end  of  our  pmod  with  hetero- 
goieous  medleys  which  they  might  at  will  term  comi- 
cal tragetUea  or  tragical  comedies.  All  the  features  in 
this  contamination  which  made  for  realism  and  legiti- 
mate variety  pnsisted,  and  th^  contributed  largely 
to  the  vitality  of  the  dramatic  product.  But  the  study 
of  anrient  modeb  confirmed  in  each  of  the  progressive 
writers  the  realization,  prerequisite  to  serious  theatri- 
cal criticism  and  practice,  that  essentially  come<^  is 
one  thing  and  tragedy  another.  The  complete  acqui- 
sition of  tJiis  necessaiy  lesson  is  probably  best  wit- 
nessed in  the  mature  procedure  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  well-weighed  theory  of  Ben  Jonson,  But  through 
the  whole  evolution  of  dramatic  method,  from  the 
groping  indecision  of  Sackville,  Edwards,  and  Udall  to 
the  conscious  mastery  of  the  last  great  Elizabethans, 
the  fimdamental  conception  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
comedy  and  of  tragedy  is,  like  the  terms  themselves, 
an  undisputed  heritage  from  the  Latin  stage. 

'  The^ttroducn'^  brcIasHcarmbdels  broadened  the 
range  of  the  drama  as  much  as  it  developed  dramatic 

\  art.   Prom  Plautus  and  Terence  the  English  comic 
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cultivation  of  a.^OTe  ■"'^|f"*""'  -pfritl  f*  wit,  emich-l 
ing  the  nl<iWTny^ftnF;gf^;ftn  Wtp,  hy  the  aHdit.ion  ofl 
those  laughable^  characters  and  i^jdsat^  which  arise ' 
amid  more  cqgjplex^societies.  Civic  types  came  more  i 
and  more  to  replace  the  old  ethical  abstractions  and 
unlocalized  Merty  Andrews.  Yet  the  generalizing 
tendency  of  the  interlude  remtuned  happily  strong 
enou^  to  offset  the  contracted  scope  and  inherent  su- 
perficiality of  city  comedy,  as  it  flourished  in  ancient 
Rome  and  later  on  the  English  Restoration  stage.  So 
well,  indeed,  did  the  native  and  classical  elements 
blend  that  few  Elizabethan  comedies  are  notably  lack- 
ing, either  in  broad  humui  appUcation  or  in  realistic 
discrimination  of  the  social  types.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
see  the  old  native  clown  individualized  and  intellec- 
tualized  in  Fabtaff;  on  the  other,  we  find  tiie  soulless 
miUs  gloriosus  humanized  in  Bobadill. 

Small  as  are  the  merits  of  the  Roman  comedians 
in  point  of  invention  and  originality,  their  influence 
broadened  very  notably  the  narrow  scope  of  the  inter- 
lude. From  Terence  and  Flautus  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists obtaine^several  new  types  of^lotwhicb  for  them  I 
possessed  a  f r^&l^slong  vanished  from  the  few  hack- 
n^ed  morality  themes,  and  not  really  acquired  by  any 
<^  the  experiments  of  the  transitional  interlude.  Sev- 
eral of  the  richest  veins  of  Tudor  comedy  were  struck 
in  the  direct  line  of  classic  imitation,  and  the  less  patent 
results  of  the  same  classicizing  tendency  were  even 
more  intrinsically  important.  The  assimilation  oP 
Latin  plot  material,  by  doubhng  at  a  leap  the  struc-. 
tural  resources  of  the  English  dramatist,  made  possi- 
ble endless  permutations  and  combinations,  and  stim- 
ulated the  development  of  many  new  sorts  of  intrigue 
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\  which  would  otherwiae  have  remained  unsou^t  and 

'  \  unsuspected.  In  tracing,  therefore,  the  influence  tA 
\Latin  comedy,  the  critic  can  iU  afford  to  limit  his 
consideration  to  such  obvious  derivative  as  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors"  and  "The  Alchemist. '  He  must 
heed  also  the  more  delicate  a£Gnities  which  show  the 
example  of  Plautus- Terence  to  have  been  a  neces- 
sary preparation  even  for  the  romantic  plays  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "A  Midsumm»  Night's 
Dream." 
'  And  thou^,  during  the  culminating  period  of  dra- 
matic progress,  the  years  of  Shakespeare's  prime,  the 
self-procUumed  classical  spirit  in  Jonsonian  comedy 
stands  for  restraint  and  self-containment  as  against 
the  genial  but  ungovemed  diffusiveness  of  the  more 
popular  school,  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  in 

.  comedy  and  in  tragedy  the  sterner  lessons  of  classic 
reserve  were  learned  rather  from  I^tln  prose  and  verse 
theorists  than  from  the  actual  procedure  of  the  Roman 
<  .  dramatists.  Indeed,  it  is  even  true  that  these  drama- 
t  tists  themselves  contributed  to  that  ^niberant  taste 
for  vivid,  if  irrelevant,  ^citement  and  ornament  which 
"romantic"  plays  like  "As  You  Like  It"  and  "The 
Winter's  Tale"  rendered  orthodox,  and  "  classic  "  plays 
like  "Every  Alan  in  his  Humour'*  attempted  viunly  to 
supplant.  The  opposition  is  less  justly  ascribed  to  a 
conflict  of  native  artlessness  with  ancient  rule  than  to 
that  of  two  mutually  supplementary  attitudes  toward 
art  which  coexisted  in  Roman  times  just  as  they  did  in 
Elizabethan,  and  which  the  connotation  of  solidarity 
involved  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  "classic"  atto- 

t  gether  obscures.  In  fact,  there  is  httle  in  the  comedies. 

'   of  Plautus  and  Terence  or  the  tragedies  of  Seneca 
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which  can  pnqierly  be  called  cla^ic  in  the  JonsoniaQ  I 
sense;  and  we  shall  see  that  far  the  most  certain  and' 
permanent  results  of  the  influence  of  these  writers  upon 
early  English  drama  were,  in  comedy,  the  cultivation 
of  a  species  of  intrigue  much  more  elaborate  and  im- 
probable than  had  before  been  known,  and,  in  tragedy, 
the  birth  of  melodrama. 

The  motifofm^t^tB»"i<fentity.  whidi  the  Latin  t' 
comicdrametists  had  so  over^tiasiMapuHe  equally  hard 
though  more  varied  service  on. the  Elisabethan  stage. 
InLyly's"Mothei'Bombie,"  in  "Thf  Piipirm."  "Thi- 
Comedy  of  Errprs,"  and  a  dozen  other  plays  of  the  late 
sixteei!tln(entury,  it  fumislissj^e^ackb^^iifiheplot. 
Moreover,  it  was  undoiibtedly  UieJoPtc  of  Lluuuic  pie- 
cedent  rather  than  the  spiritless  mumming  of  the  int^- 
ludes  which  gave  rise  to  the  extraordinary  Elizabethan 
love  of  stage  -li'gnii-^nfl  mii'iiTiiTm4r  pH  -""t'^iH  it 
to  the  end  of  the  Jacobean  period.  The  intricacy  of  the 
Latin  fable,  restmgmsimlly  upon  a  tissue  of  mutual 
deceit  and  misunderstanding,  appears  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  zest  for  the  English  comic  writers  after  the 
long  vain  efforts  of  the  interlude  to  escape  from  the 
threadbare  simplicity  of  the  morality  plots.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  tgrt.imonv  to  the  strength  of  Terentian 
example  that,  .after  about  157?,'  Elizabethan  comedy  ' 
tends  nonnall^i^wM(i_rac^ive'  convolution  of  Slfifc- 
ture,  in  the  most  marked  contrast  to^tiie  extreme 
tenuity  of  th*4r^itipaajy  native  model.  This  love  of 
a  tangled  skein  of  incident  and  character,  even  to  the 
detrimennrf-Awnatic  effectiveness, , can  be  followed 
from  I^^^r^s-^ayaUirough  many  of  Shake^et^e's,  and 
perhaps  reaches  its  ^imax^^tEe  dizzying  maze  of  de- 
ception, misunderstanding,  and  cross  pmpose  which 
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bewilder  the  reader  c/t  "Wily  Beguiled"  and  Clu^i- 
man's  "All  Foola," 

Of  the  great  popularity  of  the  Latin  comedies  during 
the  Sixteenth  century  many  evidences  survive,  though 
it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  century  tJiat 
they  began  obviously  to  influence  the  vernacular  Eng- 
lish drama.  Terence  had,  indeed,  retuned  his  hold 
upon  the  reading  pubhc  throi^out  the  dark  ages,  and 
had  inspired  directly  a  number  of  imitative  dramas 
such  as  those  of  the  German  nun  Hroswitha  of  Ganders- 
heim  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  productions  of  the 
great  German-Latin  school  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth. The  work  of  this  last  group,  largely  because  of 
its  rehgious  and  political  bias,  was  considerably  more 
immediate  in  its  effect  on  English  drama  than  was  its 
Latin  source,  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  already  in  the 
connection  in  which  it  proi>erly  belongs  as  a  variant 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  later  interlude. 

The  discovery  of  the  twelve  lost  comedies  of  Flautus, 
in  1427,  raised  the  fame  of  that  dramatist  to  a  full 
equality  tJuvughout  learned  Europe  with  the  tradi- 
tional repute  of  Terence,  and  the  subsequent  influence 
of  the  two  poets  upon  English  dramatic  evolution  is  vir- 
tually identical.  The  plays  of  each  were  read  con- 
stantly during  the  entire  sixteenth  century  in  schools 
and  colleges;  and  in  the  Latin  original  they  were  not 
infrequently  acted,  sometimes  as  academic  exercises 
very  much  in  the  manner  still  continued  in  the  annual 
performances  at  Westminster  School,  at  other  times 
with  less  definitely  educational  intent. 

Several  interesting  allusions  prove  the  early  vogue  ol 
FUutus  with  the  courtly  English  pubUc  before  whidt 
the  interiudes  were  ordinimly  presented,  —  the  public. 
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that  b,  whose  taste  was  during  the  early  Tudor  period 
the  determining  factor  in  the  evolution  of  dramatic 
types.  Thus  Hohnshed's  Chronicle  bears  witness  to  this 
juxtaposition  of  a  play  of  Plautus,  presmnably  atAed 
in  the  original,  with  one  of  the  disguisings  so  popiUar  in 
connection  with  interludes.  The  occasion  was  a  state 
entertainment  of  Henry  VIII,  in  the  great  hall  at 
Greenwich,  May  7, 1520:  "Into  this  chamber  came  the 
king,  and  the  queene,  with  the  hostages,  and  there  was 
a  goodUe  comedie  of  Flautus  plaied;  and  that  doone, 
there  entered  into  ihe  chamber  eight  ladies  in  blacke 
veluet  bordered  about  with  gold  ...  &  tired  like  the 
Aegyptians  verie  richlie."  (Holinshed,  ed.  1808,  iii, 
636,  636.) 

A  passage  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  "Utopia"  (1616)  is 
significant  both  for  its  picturing  of  the  circumstances 
of  Plautine  theatrical  presentation,  and  because  of  its 
plea  for  the  absolute  discrimination  of  comedy  from 
trage<ty:  "Or  els,  whyles  a  commodye  of  Flautus  is 
playinge,  and  the  vyle  bondemen  akoffynge  and  try- 
felynge  amonge  themselfes,  yf  yowe  shoulde  sodenlye 
come  vpon  the  stage  in  a  philosophei^  apparrell,  and 
reherse  owte  of  'Octauia'  the  place  wherin  Seneca 
dysputeth  with  Nero;  had  it  not  bene  better  for  yowe 
to  haue  played  the  domme  persone,  then  by  rehersynge 
Uiat,  which  senied  nother  for  the  tyme  nor  place,  to 
haue  made  suche  a  tragycall  comedye  or  gallymal- 
treye  ?  For  by  bryngynge  in  other  stuffe  that  nothynge 
apperteyneth  to  the  presente  matter,  yowe  must  nedys 
marre  and  i>eniert  the  play  that  ys  in  hande,  thoughe 
the  stuffe  that  yowe  brynge  be  muche  better."  ' 

*  Ulojria,  Bobyiuon's  tiaualation,  ed.  J.  H.  LupUm,  Oxford, 
189fi.  »8  f. 
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Certainly  Plautus  receives  here  very  Idt-handed 
praise;  and  it  must  be'  admitted  that  the  constant 
predilection  ot  Elizabethan  drama  in  favor  of  "bryng- 
ynge  in  other  stuffe  that  nothynge  apperteyneth  to 
the  presente  matter,"  together  with  the  traditions  of 
More's  own  participation  in  such  amateur  gallimau- 
freys  tends  point  to  the  suspicion  that  hia  aUusioDS 
to  Hautus  and  Seneca  are  rather  due  to  the  desire  of 
a  neat  classical  illustration,  than  the  result  of  observa- 
tion of  actual  performances. 

No  English  translation  of  Plautus  is  known  previous 
to  Uie  version  of  the  "  Mewechmi "  by  W.  W.  in  1595 ;  but 
a  rmdering  of  the  "  Andria  "  of  Terence  bad  appeared 
as  early  as  1497,  and  it  was  reprinted  at  least  three 
times  before  the  end  of  the  year  1588  (1510,  1520? 
1588),  while  a  very  special  personal  interest  attaches 
to  an  anthology  representing  part^i  of  three  Terentian 
comedies:  "Floures  tor  Latinespeakyng  .  .  .  selected 
uid  gathered  oute  of  Terence,  and  the  same  translated 
into  englyshe  .  .  .  compiled  by  Nicolas  Udall." 

The  most  elementary  and  not  improbably  the  earli- 
est experiment  at  introducing  upon  the  native  stage 
the  much-admired  devices  of  Roman  comedy  appears 
in  the  undated  "new  Enterlued  for  Chyldren  to  playe 
named  lacke  lugeler,"  which  was  Ucensed  for  pub- 
lication during  the  year  beginning  July  22,  1662,  but 
was  probably  extant  in  manuscript  at  least  a  decade 
before.  The  author  of  this  piece  feels  lumself  to  be  an 
innovator,  and  he  states  his  objects  frankly  in  a  pro- 
logue:— 

"  In  this  maimeT  of  maUng  («'. «.,  in  comedy]  Pkutiu  did  erod 

Wherefore  this  maker  delightetb  passingly  well 
To  (oHow  his  argumenti,  M>d  dnw  out  the  same." 
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And  he  admits  with  a  candor  which  might  weU  be 
imitated  by  more  homiletic  comedians  tlie  purely 
ludicrous  intentioD  of  the  play,  — 

"not  worth  an  oyster  Bhell, 
Eicept  percase  it  aluU  fortune  to  nuke  you  Isugh  well." 
The  story  of  this  farce,  which  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  length  of  a  single  act,  is  derived  avowedly 
from  the  first  scene  of  the  *' Amphitmo,"  but  all  the  de- 
tails of  characterization  and  setting  are  as  typically 
English  as  anything  in  the  native  drama.  "Dm  early 
excursion  into  the  for^gn  field  illustrates  well  what  is 
throu^out  the  salient  and  detennining  feature  in  the 
progress  of  Tudor  drama, — the  essential  predominance 
in  all  plays  which  truly  represent  popular  interest  of     - 
the  domestic,  national  spirit  over  the  alien  influences, 
however  numerous  and  freely  introduced.  It  b  only,  ) . 
indeed,  when  the  student  comes  to  weigh  carefully  the  ' 
results  of  the  exotic  importations  of  the  mid-century  > 
that  he  is  likely  to  comprehend  fully  the  stroi^  and, 
permanent   hold  which   the  mystery   and  morality 
species  had  acquired  upon  the  whole  English  drama. 
It  is  an  indubitable  truth  that  the  Elizabethan  stage- 
could  not  have  evolved  the  self-conscious  and  varied  \ 
art  form  which  it  producedwithout  tutelage  fromLatin  . 
technique  and  the  assimilation  of  much  new  material.  / 
But  it  is  a  truth  yet  more  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
forces  from  abroad,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  German, 
or  Spanish,  was  able  in  the  case  of  any  normal  Eliz- 
abethan play  to  supplant  or  seriously  diminish  the  na- 
tive tone  of  the  ^aracter  pprb-ajal  and  atmosphere, 
till  the  Jacobean  decline  had  well  set  in.  The  author  of 
"Jack  Juggler"  has  accomplished,  apparently  uncon- 
sciously and  inevitably,  that  complete  translation  of 
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hia  remote  theme  into  teems  of  contemporary  life  and 
interest,  whicli  for  a.jnodem  playwright  would  be  the 
hardest  of  all  tasks.  TheSosia  of  Plautus  is  reincar-. 
nated  in  the  page,  Jenkin  Careaway,  as  vivid  a  local 
type  as  the  most  sternly  national  art  could  produce* 
while  the  same  blind  force  of  natural  selection  r^laces 
Mercury  by  the  mischievous  gamin.  Jack  Juggler.  The 
other  figures  —  Master  Bongrace  and  his  wife.  Dame 
Coy,  and  the  mud,  Alison  Trip-and-go —  can  hardly 
be  said  to  owe  even  the  first  suggestion  to  Plautus'a 
Amphitryon,  Alcmene,  or  Bromia/  The  real  English 
family  setting,  once  outlined,  develops  itself  in  this 
sketch,  as  in  "Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  "Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,"  and  many  another  euperficially 
classicizing  play,  —  not  from  any  special  realistic 
I    talent  or  intention  on  the  author's  part,  but  by  reason 

Iof  the  close  intertwining  of  drama  and  native  life, 
which  was  the  supreme  heritage  prepared  by  the  mys- 
I  tery,  the  morality ,  and  the  interlude  for  the  Elizabethan 
i'   th^tre. 

i  ■'"Ralph  Roister  Doister"  is  probably  the  most  en- 
'  lightening  illustrationrextant  of  the  influence  of  Latin 
I  precedent  upon  English  comic  practice.  The  date  of 
I  this  piece  remfdns  in  doubt,  conjectures  ranging  over 
i  the  period  between  1534  and  1552,  though  the  weight 
of  probability  seems  still  to  incline  toward  the  conven- 
tional ascription  of  the  work  to  the  years  of  Udall's 
mastership  at  Eton  school  (1534-1541).  It  is  hardly  an 
accident  that  the  author  of  this  "first  regular  English 
cQipedy ''  should  be  a  writer  whom  we  know  from  oQiK 

'  This  plaj  has  been  expluned  as  a  travessty  of  th«  Boman  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiatuKi.  See  F.  S.  Boas  in  Cambridge  Bittory  ef 
EngUA  lAierabire,  vol.  v,  120. 
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evidences  to  have  been  most  actively  int««ste<i  botli 
in  the  classical  and  in  the  native  English  theatre.  In 
1S33  he  was  concerned  in  a  pageant  performed  at 
Anne  Boleyn's  coronation;  in  the  following  yew  he 
published  his  Terentian  translations.  In  1554,  a  letter 
of  Queen  Mary,  dat«d  Dec.  3,  praises  bis  past  diligence 
"in  setting  foorth  of  Dialogues  and  Enterludes  before 
us  tor  our  regell  disports  and  recreacion,"  and  calls 
upon  the  Master  of  the  Revels  to  give  him  free  use  of 
toyal  property  for  such  performances  as  he  "myndetli 
hereafter  to  shewe."  ' 

"Roister  Doister"  is  probably,  aft^  "The  Comedy  • 
of  Errors,"  the  most  careful  imitation  of  Plautine  drama 
produced  during  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  English 
vernacular ;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded,  like  Shake- 
q>eare*s  youthful  farce,  as  in  any  serious  degree  an 
adaptation  of  a  particular  Roman  play.  Udall's  know- 
ledge of  classic  theory  and  practice,  imtaensely  broader 
and  better-digested,  of  course,  than  that  of  the  young 
Shakespeare,  is  everywhere  corrected  by  his  equally 
intimate  acquaintance  with  native  types  and  theatrical 
requirements.  The  professional  supervisor  of  inter- 
ludes to  Queen  Mary's  court  stood  in  no  danger, 
schoolmaster  though  he  was,  of  producing  a  closet 
drama,  or  satisfying  himself  with  a  mere  antiquarian 
revival.  The  reader  feels  himself  everywhere  in  the 
world  pictured  by  the  ancient  comic  dramatists,  —  this 
is,  indeed,  the  most  remarkable  quality  in  the  work,  — 
and  he  is  rraninded  by  incidents  and  figures  now  of  the 
"Miles  Gloriosus,"  now  of  other  plays;  but  these  ana- 
logies will  not  bear  pressing.  The  slightest  comparison - 
shows  that  Roister  Doister  differs  radically  from  >' 
>  See  loMbv  MSS^  ed.  A.  J.  Kempe,  1836. 
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'  IVrgopoIinices,  both  in  his  character  and  m  his  adven- 
tures; while  Menygreek,  though  inevitably  suggestive 
of  the  Latin  parasite,  has  little  actual  affinity  to  any 
representative  of  the  type.  With  the  other  characters 
'  .the  reminiscence  of  specific  classic  models  almost  en- 
tirely disapi>ears,  though  the  general  flavor  of  classic 
"atmosphere"  does  not.  Udall  has  not  attempted  in 
"Roister  Dobter"  to  imitate  any  special  Roman 
comedy,  —  not  even  in  the  free  way  in  which  Shake- 
speare imitates  the  "  Mensechmi,"  or  the  author  of 
\  "The  Birth  of  Hercules"  the  "  Amphitruo." '  Raider, 
■  he  has  evolved  an  entir^y  iiidqv"'^''"t  F,Tiy)JBti  comedy 
,  in  classic  styleT  He^is  adopted  consbtently  the  ancient 
rules  of  act  and  scene  division,  and  he  has  tried 
throughout  to  biiild  upTiis  play  in  harmony  with  the 
classical  and  scholarly  conception  of  the  nature  of  com- 
edy, seeldng  amusement  rather  in  the  dis^^~orctev« 
urbane  wit  and  the  baiting  of  fools  jod  dupes  than  in 
farcical  accident  or  rusfic  "clownage.  But  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  design,  Udall  shows  nearly  as  much  of 
the  practical  playwright  as  of  the  theoretical  innovator. 
His  classical  type-figures  —  the  vain-glorious  fool,  the 
self-seekingbu^-hody,  the  desirable  widow — absorbed 
from  the  native  conventions  of  the  interlude  and  from 
the  ordinary_]ite-^the-di^  .qualities  which  differen- 
Uate  them  wholly  from  the. characters  of  Flautus. 
'  As  the  dramatic  crises  approach,  moreover,  the  poet 
'.  yields  to  the  savage  native  demand  for  a  ruder  species 
\  of  excitement  than  mere  words  and  irony  can  produce. 
Ignoring  classic  proprieties,  he  subjects  his  bra^art 
Roister  to  the  same  rough  t^n^iting  ..riiint.  tT»y  hrnggart 

'  See  the  very  valuable  edition  ol  The  Birth  i^Eenndtt  (US.  ea. 
1610}  prepared  by  M.  W.  Wallace,  1903. 
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Watkyn  of  the  Digby  play  *  had  received,  and  which)! 
formed  the  main  comic  resort  of  many  an  interlude.' 
For  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  real 
classic  drama,  even  in  its  Plautine  crudity,  and  Udall's 
fortunately  semi-barbarized  adaptation,  one  has  only 
to  compare  the  humiliation  of  PyrgopoUnices  ("Miles 
Gloriosus,"  V,  i)  with  that  of  Roister.  Much  injury 
may  be  done  to  historical  perspective  by  emphasizing 
the  indubitable  classic  tone  of  "  Ralph  Roister  Bolster  " 
to  the  entire  disre^rd  of  the  play's  legitimate  connecticm 
with  earlier  English  drama.  Udall  was,  in  respect  of 
one  side  of  his  varied  genius,.A-<iipect-conttnuator  of  — 
theworkof  Heywood;  and  it  is  the  special  distinction 
of  his  play,  not  simply  that  it  embodiM^e  careful  art 
form  and  intellectual  intrigus_Qf.  Latin-come^,  but 
that  it  establishes  them  as  nec^sary  constituents  of  the  . 
most  advanced  ^nd  characteristic  iiativs  drama.  Sev- 
»al  of  the  English  types  represented  first  in  this  com- 
edy play  prominent  parts  on  the  later  stage,  one  of  the 
most  viviH  bfing  t^"*  ^'v^,^^'""^  ^H  miraf,  Marjorie 
Mumblecnist,  much  ^ven  to  jibattering  and  quarrel- 
ling, who  will  not  stick  for  a  kiss  with  such  a  gay  gen- 
tleman as  Roister  I>oister,-but  com^anon  at  the  first 
offer  of  the  salutation.  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  and  Marlowe's  "Dido"  add  few  new  touches  to 
this  figure. 

A  very  interesting  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  com- 
parison of  "Roister  Doister"  with  the  comedy  which 
it  is  usu^  to  regard  as  its  most  immediate  successor. 
•'GammerGurton's  Needle"  was  published  in  1575  as 
played  "not  longe  ago  in  Christes  CoUedge  in  Cam- 
bridge," and  written  by  a  "Mr.  S.  Mr.  of  Art."  The 
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author  haa  been  variouslj  identified   as  Dr.  John 
Bridges,  Dr.  John  Still,  and  latteriy,  with  great  show  of 
probability,  as  William  Stevenson.'  If  the  last  ascrip- 
tion is  correct,  the  comedy  can  be  referred  pretty  cer- 
tainly to  the  year  1559-1560,  under  which  date  the 
college  records  of  Christ's  note  the  expenditure  of  5s. 
at  the  acting  of  "Mr.  Stevenson's  plaie."  In  any  case 
the  work  probably  antedates  July  22, 156S,  when  Th. 
Colwell,  the  future  publisher,  registered  what  appears 
to  be  the  same  play  under  the  title  of  "Dyccon  of 
Bedlam." 
,'      It  is  a  striking  <nrcumstance  that,  whereas  the  peru- 
sal of  "Roister  Doister"  impresses  the  student  above 
all  else  with  a  sense  of  that  play'i  rlnnBiaJjestraint^ 
and  careful  attenltdn-ttrfOTeign  rules  of  structure,  the 
,   reader  of  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle"  feels  predomi- 
nantly the  native,  "romanUc"  features  of  the  work. 
Hiis  difference  of  impression  is  important  because  it 
results  almost  wholly  from  a  change  of  "  atmosphere," 
and  not  from  any  essential  variation  in  the  dramatic 
melJiod  or  the  comic  materiab  employed  by  the  two 
authors.    "Gammer    Gurton's  Needle"  follows  the 
Latin  rules  of  form  not  a  whit  less  closely  than  "  Boister 
'  Doister."   Both  plays  exemplify  with  equal  care  the 
I  well-articulated  five-act  division,  the  ancient  practice 
I  of  begiiinitig  a  sew  scene  with  the  arrival  of  each  new 
I  figure,^  the  ordinary  Roman  fixed  locale  representing  a 
street  before  several  houses,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
,  time  of  action  to  a  single  day.   On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  held  that  the  figures  of  "Roister  Doister," 
vaguely  reminiscent  as  they  continually  are  of  Xjatin 
■  See  H.  Bradk;  in  Gayley's  Repr.  Engl.  Comedia.  197  ff. 
*  A  few  eioeptioiu  to  this  rule  occur  in  both  plays. 
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comedy,  are  in  any  appreciable  measure  less  true  to  the» 
real  life  of  London  than  are  tHose^  "Gammer  Gur- 
ton"  to  the  English  village  society  which  that  comedy 
portrays.  The  difference  between  the  pl^  arises  from 
a  subtler  cause.  It  shows  how  the  various  classic  im-" 
portatioDs,  which  in  the  eariier  work  betray  their  for- 
eign origin  and  give  to  "Roister  Doister,"  in  spite  of' 
its  really  English  plot,  a  rather  stiff  and  unfamiliar 
movement,  have  been  so  thoroughly  assimilated  in 
"Gammer  Gurton"  that  the  reader  nowhere  feeb  themi 
to  be  exotics.  That  twenty  years  —  probably  only 
ten  —  could  show  so  great  a  progress  is  one  of  the 
special  mysteries  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  transmu- 
tation. "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle"  is  on  every 
true  analysis  a  native  English  play,  though  its  author 
has  learned  abroad  the  whole  of  his  technique.  In  detd- 
ing  with  works  of  this  sort  we  haye  to  do  not  with  foi^ 
eign,  but  with  naturalized  infliiencM^\ 

Several  of  the  characters  in  "Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle"  deserve  closer  study  than  can  be  asked  for 
many  of  their  predecessors  in  Englbh  comedy.   The. 
curate,  Doctor-Bat,  shows  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  old  literary_  typea/lhe  -vJigous.  ^est,  in  the  very 
process  of  metamorphosis  into   hb  equally  popular 
post-reformatioQ  substitute,  the  knavish  but  jovi^ 
parson,  who  appears,  for  instance,  in  "Mist^onus," 
"Sir  John    Oldcastle,"  and  "The  Merry  Devil  of 
Bdmonton."  In  the  central  figure  of  the  piece,  Diccon  ; 
the  Bedlam,  a  merry-spirited  village  lago,  laying  plot    ' 
upon  plot  with  no  other  purpose  than  the  gratification 
of  his  own  super-subtle  imagination,  English  drama 
received  the  very  finest  comic  creation  which  it  had  yet  / 
to  show. 
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Id  U66,  the  students  of  Gray's  Inn  gave  a  new  turn 
to  theatrical  devel<^ment  by  acting  a  translation  of 
Ariosto's  ItaUan  comedy,  "Gli  Suppositi"  (The  Sub- 
stitutions), executed  by  one  of  th»r  own  number, 
George  Gascoigne,  and  inaccurately  entitled  "The 
Supposes."  Ariosto's  play,  first  produced  at  Ferrara  in 
1500,  was  the  directresult  of  a  strong  revival  of  interest 
in  Lfitinjlc^ma,  which  since  1486  had  lUfillUested  itself 
throughout  northern  Italy  in  most  elaborate  perform- 
ances of  Plautine  and  Terentian  comedies.  The  "Sup- 
positi "  occupies  much  the  same  relation  to  Flautus  in 
point  of  originality  as  does  "Ralph  Roister  Doister." 
Most  of  the  incidents  and  stock  types  are  suggestive  of 
the  "Captivi"  or  other  plays,  whilct^e  actual  working 
out  of  details,  both  of  ^ot  andi^arad^CrJ^jhe  author's 
own.  But  whereas  the  English  comic  tradition,  upon 
which  the  writers  of  "Roister  Doister"  and  "Gammer 
Garten's  Needle"  rdyfor  their  individual  touches,  was 
hardly  able  to  raise  the  product  above  the  level  of 
farce,  Ariosto  has  overlud  his  borrowed  framework 
with  an  intricate  romanUc  love  story.  The  characters 
bear  for  the  most  part  Italian  names,  and  the  scene  is 
frankly  lud  in  Ferrara,  the  city  of  presentation.  It  b 
true  that  the  chief  figures  in  this  play,  as  in  "Roister 
Doister,"  belong  in  general  to  the  anci^it  types:  the 
garrulous  nurse,  the^aged  Iotot,  the  parasJtclhfcgchem- 
tng  servant^The  old  lather.  But  Uiese  have  become 
thoroi^hly  Italianate,  and  they  possess  all  the  sensual 
vividness  which  made  the  literature  of  the  Italian 
renaissance  so  objeclionable  to  moralista  like  Ascham, 
and  80  irresistibly  seductive  to  English  lovers  of 
romance.  "The  Supposes"  inaugurates  the  taste  tor 
Italian  character  and  plot  so  notably  exemplified  in 
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Shakespeare  and  all  his  great  contemporariea.  Inmanji| 
of  the  later  instances,  to  be  sure,  this  tast«  is  inspired  by- 
mere  convention  and  affectation,  but  it  arose  because 
in  Gascoigne's  time  Italian  influence  was  able  to  give 
the  drama  a  romantic  charm  and  plot  interest,  attain- 
able neither  from  the  development  of  native  tendencies, 
nor  from  direct  imitation  of  the  Latin  masters. 

In  "Misogonus"  Italian  example  seems  responsible 
for  the  exiatence  of  another  early  English  come<^. 
This  interesting  work  is  extant  in  a  damaged  manu- 
script, signed  on  the  first  page:  "Laurentius  Bariona, 
Kettering,  1577."  Tbs  names  of  Th,  Richardea  and 
Thomas  Warde,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  definitely 
known,  are  appended  to  the  Prologue,  with  precisely 
'what  significance  is  not  clear.  Becent  proof  amounting 
fdmost  to  certainty  explains  the  Laurentius  Bariona 
(i.  e.,  Bar-jona)  of  this  piece  and  of  a  "  Cometographia,*' 
dated  likewise  at  lettering  a  few  months  later,  as  a 
punning  Hebrusm  for  Lawrence  Johnson,  who  pro- 
ceeded M.  A.  ot  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  in  1577.' 
It  has  been  customary,  on  the  strength  of  a  single  allu- 
sion of  no  great  importance,  to  refer  the  composition  of 
"Misogonus"  to  the  year  1560,  and  to  regard  L.  Bari- 
ona as  the  mere  transcriber;  but  we  now  possess 
evidence  of  at  least  equal  weight,  thanks  to  the  acute 
inferences  of  Professor  Kittredge,  for  believing  Bariona- 
Johnson  the  original  author. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  of  "Misc^nus"  as  an  aca- 
demic piece,  produced  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years 
by  the  same  Cambridge  Society  (Christ's)  before  which 
"Gammer  Gurton's  Needle"  had  been  performed.  At 
all  events,  comparison  of  the  two  plays  proves  a  con< 

'  See  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Joumal  Cff  Qermanic  Phiiohgy,  iii,  83S. 
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nderable  apanaoa  in  the  range  of  comedy.  On  the  ' 
one  hand,  "Muogonus"  represents  a  return  to  tlie 
prodigs]  aon  theme  common  to  many  oi  the  later  inter- 
ludes, such  as  "Nice  Wanton,"  '"He  Disobedient 
Child,"  and  "The  Glass  of  Government."  Many 
scenes  <rf  crude  realism,  like  that  in  which  the  improvi- 
dent son  riots  in  the  tavern  with  Sir  John  the  Priest 
and  the  meretrix  Melissa,  belong  to  the  same  genre  as 
the  whole  of  "Gammer  Gurton."  But  to  enrich  these 
themes,  recourse  has  been  bad  to  Italy  and  romance. 
The  nominal  scene  of  the  action  is  Laurentum,  though 
in  accordance  with  invariable  Elizabethan  practice 
characters  and  setting  have  been  completely  Angli- 
cized. None  of  the  su^estions  so  far  hazarded  con- 
cerning the  specific  source  of  the  Italian  plot  is  at  all 
convincing,  but  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  not 
in  any  great  degree  the  invention  of  the  English  author. 
The  story  is  a  kind  of  converse  of  the  famous  Griseldis 
legend,  which  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  made  illustrious, 
and  which  Chaucer's  "Clerkes  Tale"  introduced  to  a 
lasting  English  vogue.  The  husband  of  Griseldia  de- 
prives her  successively  <^  their  two  infant  diildren. 
whom,  under  pretence  of  causing  to  be  slain,  he  sends  to 
Bologna  to  be  broi^t  up  by  a  female  relative  (his  sis- 
ter in  Chaucer  and  Petrarch),  whence  he  later  restores 
them  unexpectedly  to  the  patient  mother.  In  "Mia- 
ogonus,"  it  is  the  wife,  who,  upon  giving  birth  to  twin 
sons,  despatches  the  elder  secretly  to  her  brother  at 
ApoUonia  (or  Polonia; i.  e., Bologna?),  lliere  the  boy, 
Eugonus,  grows  to  manhood  unknown,  and  is  at  last 
restored  near  the  eoA  of  the  piece  in  order  to  cmnfort 
his  parent  and  punish  the  insolence  (rf  his  vicioas 
younger  brother  (Misogonus),  the  prodigal  of  the  play. 
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"MisogODUs"  is  a  work  of  too  mixed  a  nature  to  af- 
Cord  easy  reading;  but  the  individual  scenes  have  con- 
siderable power,  and  the  play  marks  a  distinct  step 
onward  in  dramatic  progress.  The  realistic  tavern 
scenes;  the  portrayal  of  the  misguided  "filius  domestt- 
cus";  and  the  characters  of  Cacurgus,  the  intriguing 
"Will  Summer," — half  clown,  half  parasite, — of  the 
various  servants  of  Misogonus  and  his  father,  of  Me- 
lissa, and  Sir  John ;  the  good  rustic  figures  of  Codrus  the 
farmer  and  lus  wife  Alison,  Isbell  Busbey,  and  Madge 
Caro,  belong  all  to  the  type  of  native  farce  remodelled 
on  classical  lines  of  which  "Roister  Doister"  is  the 
most  correct  and  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle"  prob- 
ably the  most  successful  example.  The  author  of  "  Mis- 
ogonus" has,  however,  strained  his  play  to  include  a 
third  element  of  dramatic  interest  which  the  taste  of 
his  time  was  beginning  to  demand.  Besides  the  realis- 
tic portrayal  of  common  life  which  was  indigenous  on 
the  English  stage,  and  the  structural  method  which 
came  from  Rome,  he  has  recognized  the  need  of  a 
graceful  human  story,  and  he  appears  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  main  thread  of  his  plot  from  Italian  romance. 
If  the  reader  must  admit  that  these  elements  are  by  no 
means  perfectly  blended,  it  is  none  the  less  inevitable 
that  he  perceive  the  vigor  of  each  and  realize  that 
each  has  found  its  place  in  answer  to  a  real  dramatic 
want  Barring  individual  genius  and  the  assimilative 
force  of  twenty  years  of  theatrical  practice,  "Miso- 
gonus" exemplifies  every  element  of  plot  and  every 
rule  of  structure  which  goes  to  make  up  such  a  pl^  as 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

The  (uioiQ'mous  play  of  "The  Bugbears"  shows 
Italian  influence  exerted  upon  the  Latin-English  type 
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of  comedy  in  a  manoffl-  DeHber  so  immediate  as  in  Gas- 
coigne's  confessed  translation,  nor  90  casual  as  in  "  Bar- 
iona's"  grafting  of  a  posably  non-dmmatic  romaotic 
plot  upon  a  stock  of  native  farce.  "The  Bugbears"  is 
based  primarily,  and  in  parts  very  doady,  upon  "La 
Spiiitata**of  Ant.  Francesco  Grazzini(d.  1583),  but  its 
dependence  is  by  do  means  slavish.  Besides  altering 
tlie  names  of  his  charact^v,  the  author  of  the  English 
play  has  changed  the  comic  fable,  and  has  enriched  his 
work  by  importation  both  from  other  Italian  contedies 
such  as  "  or  Ingannati "  and  the  "  Suppodti, "  and  also 
it  would  appear,  directly  from  Terence's  "  Andria." 

Compared  with  "Misogonus,"  this  comedy  recom- 
mends itadf  by  its  unified  and  well-managed  plot; 
compared  with  "The  Supposes,"  it  shows  a  freedom  in 
selection  and  variation  of  borrowed  material,  which 
forbids  us  to  r^ard  it  as  a  pure  exotic.  Historically,  it 
is  probably  less  important  than  either  of  these  pieces. 
Since  its  mun  source.  "La  Spiritata,"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  first  printed  in  1561,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
be  able  to  displace  "The  Supposes"  from  its  position 
asthefirst  English  adaptation  of  Italian  comedy.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  manifest  the  juxtaposition 
of  native  and  foreign  elements,  v^ch  renders  "Mis- 
ogonus"  so  interesting  a  document  in  Elisabethan 
stage  history.  Intrinsically.however,  "TheBugbeara," 
which  treats  the  popidar  Roman  theme  of  the  outwit- 
ting of  aged  greed  by  youthful  love,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  successful  products  of  Italian  adaptation. 
Less  purely  imitative  than  "The  Supposes,"  and  less 
awkwardly  transitional  than  "  Misogonus,"  it  is  pei^ 
haps  the  first  finished  English  comedy  of  its  species. 
In  its  principal  device  of  the  mock  conjurer  it  is  the 
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for^Tumer  of  a  whole  group  of  Jacobean  plays,  such  as 
"The  Puritan,"  "The  Alchemiat,"  and  "AJbmnazar." 
"Fedele  and  Fortunio,"  or  as  the  head-title  of  the 
extant  edition  has  it,  "The  pleasaunt  and  fine  con- 
ceited Comcedie  of  two  Itahan  Gentlemen,  with  the 
merie  deuises  of  Captaine  Crack-stone,"  is  a  free  adap- 
tation of  "II  Fedele"  by  Luigi  Pasquahgo (1575),  and 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Regiater,  November  12, 
1584.  This  play,  which  Collier  ascribed  to  Anthony 
Munday' on  the  strength  of  a  dedication  signed  "A.  M.," 
seems  to  have  been  very  commonly  known  in  its  day, 
and  it  makes  iaii  reading  still.  The  artificial  compli- 
cation of  love-plots,  the  clever  trifling  with  the  arts 
of  incantation  and  the  stock  figures  of  braggart  and 
pedant  hold  the  interest;  while  the  play  possesses  two 
adventitious  claims  to  attention  by  reason  of  its  em- 
ployment of  the  same  trick  through  which  Don  John 
deceives  Claudio  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  and 
by  its  neat  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan upper,  or  balcony,  stage  in  connection  with  the 
fixed  Roman  street  scene. 

John  Lyly  is  the  first  dominating  personality  that 
confronts  the  historian  of  the  English  drama.  Hb  con- 
nection with  the  London  stage,  inaugurated  about  the 
year  1580,  and  rapidly  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
other  noteworthy  figures,  begins  a  new  era,  and  necessi- 
tates on  the  part  of  the  critic  a  new  estimate  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  individual  dramatist  and  the  dra- 
matictype.  Hitherto, theplaywrightsof  two  centuries, 
figures  often  nameless  and  generally  obscure,  present 

*  Chapnuui  baa  a  better  cbim.  See  Maltme  Soc.  "  CoUectious," 
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tlt^nsdves  to  the  student  nomiallf  and  properiy  as 
exponents  of  one  strun  or  another  in  theatric  evobi- 
tion.  Henceforth,  it  is  rather  the  play,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  cases,  which  becomes  sub- 
sidiary to  the  reflection  of  the  personality  and  char- 
acter of  the  poet.  Thus  judicial  interest  in  the  dra- 
matic species  gives  place  ordinarily  to  appreciation  of 
the  individual  dramatist.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  vise 
at  this  point  to  disregard  the  old  threads  of  influence; 
for  if  it  be  true  that  they  grow  tanked  by  the  caprice 
of  personal  genius,  it  is  none  the  less  certiun  that  these 
same  threads  can  still  be  traced  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  loom,  and  that  they  determine  by  their 
presence  or  absence  the  color  and  texture  of  the  result- 
ant fabric. 

The  ei^t  accepted  plays  of  Lyly  manifest  no  less 
certunly,  though  in  far  subtler  fashion  than  the  sim- 
pler works  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  the  Latin 
influence  upon  Eu^ish  comedy.  When  Lyly  wrote,  the 
courtly  drama  with  which  he  allied  himself  had  already 
assimilated  the  technical  lessonsderived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Scene  and  act  division, 
stock  types  like  the  parasite,  the  amiably  knavish 
"boy"  or  servant,  and  the  greedy  parent  were  estab- 
lished institutions  on  the  fashionable  stage;  and  Te- 
rentian  imitation  was  become  conventional,  if  not  spon- 
taneous. "Mother  Bombie,"  one  of  the  latest  of 
Lyly's  comedies  (ca.  1590),  is  a  remarkably  successful 
adaptation  of  the  Roman  comic  type  to  an  English 
setting.  The  four  old  men,  mutually  decdving  and 
deceived;  the  three  pairs  of  lovers  tau^t  by  the 
pages  to  outwit  their  elders;  and  the  motive  of  infant 
substitution,  are  all  antique  borrowings  adjusted  to 
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the  environment  of  Rochester,  and  vitalized  by  a  genu- 
inely English  humor.  This  play  depends,  like  its  Ro- 
man predecessors,  entirely  upon  the  involved  intrigue 
and  the  wit  of  the  dialogue;  and  it  indicates  the 
establishment  of  a  type  of  comedy  modelled  on  classic 
lines,  which,  though  far  from  being  adequately  expres- 
sive of  the  Elizabethan  dramatic  spirit,  yet  maintained 
itself  to  the  end  of  the  period. 

In  the  other  comedies  of  Lyly,  an  entirely  new  re- 
lation to  classical  sources  betrays  itself, — a  relation 
analogous  to  that  manifested  in  the  Roman  trage- 
dies of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  English  classic 
drama  here  emerges  from  its  period  of  conscious  pupil- 
ship.  At  this  epoch  the  lessons  derived  from  the  Latin 
playwrights  had  been  so  thoroughly  mastered  as  to  ap- 
pear almost  indigenous;  and  dramatists  who,  like  Lyly, 
give  a  general  adhesion  to  classic  rules  of  structure,  and 
ring  the  changes  on  such  popular  types  as  the  cunning 
witty  servant  or  the  [mmpous  braggart,  were  probably 
no  longer  seriously  mindful  of  their  debt.  Lyly's  con- 
fessed obhgation  to  Roman  literature  is,  indeed,  more 
a  matter  of  content  than  of  form.  Coming  up  to  Lon- 
don about  1578  with  the  prestige  of  an  Oxford  M.  A. 
received  some  three  years  earlier,  Lyly  embarked  upon 
a  courtier's  career  under  the  infiuential  patronage  of 
Burghley  and  Burghley's  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford. Successively,  he  achieved  social  fame  as  an  in- 
novator in  the  two  departments  of  fashionable  fiction 
and  fashionable  drama,  distinguishing  himself  in  both 
by  the  freshness  of  his  method  and  his  extraordinary 
tact  in  apprehending  and  fixing  the  momentary  taste 
of  society.  In  "Euphues"  (1578,  1580),  he  gave  form 
and  an  undeserved  degree  of  permanence  to  the  pre- 
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Tuliog  aspiratioDaftex-^i  dabonite  artifidal  prose, 
rich  in  figure  andrancat;  and  the  success  of  euphuism 
furnished  him>mA  the  most  valuable  of  his  resources 
when,  socHt  after  the  iq)pearaiice  of  his  novel,  he  com- 
m^iced  dramatist.  The  employment  of  prose  in  com- 
edy, purdy  casual  In  Gascoigne's  translation  of  the 
*  "Supposdti,"  was  in  Lyiy  a  deliberate  effort  at  utilizing 
\  a  special  asaet  d  the  writer,  —  his  popular  euphuistic 
\  style. 

Lyly  socm  found  himself  in  a  position  closely  resem- 
bling that  which  Jdm  Heywood  had  occupied  two  gen- 
erations eaHier,  — commissioned,  that  is,  to  t^er  plays 
for  presentation  before  noble  audiences  by  the  boys* 
companies  of  Paul's  and  the  Queen's  Chiqiel.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  iq>pears  to  have  labored  for  the 
attainment  of  two  principal  aims:  novelty  and  ^hon- 
end  appropriateness.  As  a  professed  scholar,  catering 
to  a  public  whose  fumrftimf  wiOrsrT>r>liiriRi^f  "i^~wa>i 
nearly  inevitable  that  he  Aoiild  turn  to  the  classics  for 
his  inspiration.  From  the  Latin  comic  poets,  however, 
he  could  gun  little  of  what  he  particulariy  sou^t. 
Plautus  and  Terence  had  been  already  lud  under  con- 
tribution, as  we  have  seen.  The  best  they  had  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  form  and  plot  had  become  far  too  familiar 
for  the  ambitious  innovator,  whose  business  it  was  to 
create  a  well-bred  sensation.  In  "Mother  Bombie" 
alone,  which  dates  probably  as  late  as  1589  or  1590, 
was  Lyly  content  to  stick  to  dramatic  precedent  and 
turn  out  a  correct  and  not  unconventional  comedy 
after  the  Terent jan  model.  His  other  plays  are  marked 
by  a  striving  for  the  unique  and  graceful  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  plot ;  and  the  qualities  which  he  required  he 
discovered  most  abundantly  among  the  non-dramatic 
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classics.  In  ancient  tradition  and  history,  as  related 
by  writers  familiar  to  the  Elizabethans,  such  as  Pliny, 
Hygintis,  jMian,  and,  above  all,  Ovid,  Lyiy  had  at 
hand  a  we^th  of  material,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
unfading  daintiness,  its  comparative  novelty  on  the 
English  stage  and  its  tremendous  vogue  elsewhere,  pos- 
sessed the  transcendent  advantage  that  classic  my- 
thology was  in  his  day  the  universally  understood  lan- 
guage of  courtly  all^oty  and  adulation. 

In  "Campaspe,"  which  was  probably  his  first  play, 
I^Iy  was  content  with  the  simple  dramatization  of  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  derived,  as 
Mr.  Bond  has  shown,  from  a  chance  anecdote  in  Pliny's 
Natural  History  (Bk.  S5,  ch.  x),  and  from  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Alexander,  published  very  shortly  before  in 
North's  translation  (157S).'  For  the  deepening  of  the 
f^nt  picture  of  ancient  Athens  thus  secured,  the  poet 
very  artlessly  introduces  the  philosopher  Diogenes,] 
dragged  periodically  upon^^e^t^gfiju  his  tub  to  insult  \ 
the  world-conqueror  or  abuse  his  fellow  citizens.  A  | 
third  independent  element  in  this  t«clmically  crude 
piece  is  constituted  by  the  three  numorous  servants, 
Granichus,  Manes,  and  Psyllus,  who  are  borrowed 
from  the  current  Terentian  comedy  of  the  day. 

Fundamentally,  then,  the  important  classical  influ- 
ence in  "Campaspe  "is  the  fruit  rather  of  the  quest  for 
novelty  than  of  artistic  conviction.  Lyly's  attitude  to 
his  sources  is  here  more  nearly  that  of  Pikering,  author 
of  the  transitional  medley  "Horestes,"  than  that  of 
Udall's  critical  school.  Keenly  desirous  of  fresh  sub- 
jects, but  lackingany  special  dramatic  theory,  Pikering 
and  Lyly  both  turned  naturally  to  the  great  magnet  of 
>  See  Lj/ly,  ed.  Bond,  ii,  306  ff. 
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fcnaumioe  study,  the  andent  Etaxtnics,  aad  bxtk 
thence  what  was  their  most  obvious  siqiefficial  need, — 
ao  tnterestmg  fiablcL  This  (aUeeach  derek^wd  aanw 
iriut  nra^ily  and  without  grest  eridence  of  individDal 
dramatic  initiative,  sftir  the  fasfaim  <rf  his  d^.  The 
difference  betweoi  the  two  [days  is  no  false  mttsme  f^ 
the  progress  acliieved  by  En^ish  drama  imd^  da^c 
guidance  between  the  yeus  1560  and  1580.  Fiktsing 
writes  in  a  variety  of  rime  fonns  without  df£nite  act  or 
scene  divinon,  and  he  depends  for  ccmiic  rdid  iqion 
passages  <rf  mstic  buffoooeiy  derived  from  the  morality 
oonventicm.  Lyly,  foUowing  the  fashion  of  the  moment 
in  the  case  of  "  CainpS^c'''witr^ukI  dociHty,  divides 
bis  play  into  acts  and  scenes  as  a  matt^  ot  course, 
thou^  be  shows  bimseff  ignorant  of  thetechmcal  ad- 
vantages of  this  structure;  and  for  tbe  desired  comic 
padding  of  hia  romantic  drama,  he  resoitgas  natif 
rally  to  tbe  popular  Latin  theme  ot  servant  tiyEery  as 
bad  I^kering  to  the  old  native  clownage.  Instead  of 
the  rough  verse  tA  "Horestes,"  Lyly  substitutes  prose 
of  a  highly  euphuistic  tone;  and  this,  the  only  techni- 
cal feature  of  "Campa3pe"wliichcanat  all  be  termed 
originid,  is  patently  the  result,  not  of  critical  dramatic 
theory,  but  of  tbe  author's  successful  practice  in  an- 
other branch  of  literature. 

The  six  plays  Totst  representative  of  Lyiy's  indi- 
viduid  dramatic  method  fall  naturally  into  two  groups. 
Threeof  them— "Sapbo  and  Pbao"  (1588?),  "Endi- 
mion"  (W86?).  and  "Midas"  (1589  ?)  — derive  their 
plots  from  Latin  mythology,  and  are  obviously  allegoii- 
calinnatm*.  Theotherthree— "Gallathea"(l584?), 
"Love's  Metamorphosis "  (1588-1689),  and  "The 
Woman  in  tbe  Moon"  (1591 P)  —  though  full  of  clasuc 
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reminiscence,  have  id  the  main  origina!  pastoral  plots, 
and  if  at  all  symbolic,  are  not  predominatitly  or  con- 
tinuously so.  In  these  six  dramas,  Lyly  shows  a  genius 
as  fresh  and  at  the  same  time  as  fantastic  as  that  which 
he  had  earlier  displayed  in  the  prose  imiovationa  of 
"£uphues  ":  and  he  illustrates  a  new  phase  in  the  rela- 
tion between  the  English  stage  and  the  ancients.  In  a 
sense  Lyly  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  reversed  the 
procedure  of  the  early  sponsors  of  classic  influence. 
The  mission  of  Udall  and  his  fellows  had  been  to  bring 
the  structure  of  English  drama  into  conformity  with 
Latin  rule.  Lyly  takes  upon  himself  the  bolder  task  of 
forcing  Latin  story  into  harmony  with  native  taste  and 
contemporary  interest;  and  his  plays,  therefore,  while 
evidencing  everywhere  the  domestication  of  the  formal 
lessons  of  Latin  dramaturgy,  show  further  that  the 
period  of  close  discipleship  to  Rome  had  passed,  and 
that  the  English  stage  was  now  quite  capable  of  aggres- 
fflve  assertion  of  its  peculiar  interests. 

The  general  interpretation  of  two  of  Lyly*8  allegori- 
cal comedies  is  hardly  subject  to  doubt,  and  has  sot  yet 
beenquestionedbyanysanecritic.  "SaphoandPhao" 
is  very  obviously  a  flatterii^  allusion  to  the  matri- 
monial flasco  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Due  d'AIen- 
Qon,  which,  after  dragging  through  a  number  of  years, 
ended  suddenly  in  nothing  on  February  6,  1582,  — 
about  a  month,  it  seems,  before  the  play  was  presented. 
Even  more  unmistakably  "Midas  "is  a  personal  satire 
directed  against  the  folly,  rapacily,  and  cruelty  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  prompted  by  the  general  tri- 
umph over  the  dibAde  of  the  Armada  in  15SS. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  not  unnatural,  that  the  under- 
standing of  "Endimion,"  the  most  intricate  and  pi- 
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quant  of  these  allegorical  pl^s,  is  at  present  obstructed 
by  the  existence  of  four  rival  interpretations,  which 
are  mutually  contradictoFy,  and  which  seem  to  me  aO 
super-subtle.  In  mder  to  walk  stnu^t  through  the 
maze  of  conjecture  and  parti-pris,  which  thus  besets 
the  student  of  this  comedy,  it  is  necessaiy  to  keep  in 
mind  the  reasonable  limitations  and  the  probable  pur- 
poses of  courtly  allegory.  lily's  procedure  in  "Sapho 
and  Phao  "  and  in  "  Midas  "  certainly  bears  out  inhei^ 
ent  likelihood  in  indicating  that  the  deliberate  symbol- 
ism does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous figures;  and  that  these  figures,  together  with  the 
occurrences  among  which  they  move,  have  a  courtly 
and  personal,  rather  than  political,  significance.  The 
poet's  desire,  one  would  ima^ne,  must  certainly  have 
be^i  to  deal  with/aito  accom/plia  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
flatter  the  person  of  principal  importance  —  that  is, 
the  Queen  —  rather  than  to  venture  ypon  the  hazard- 
ous course  of  upholding  any  particular  court  faction  in 
a  controversy  still  unsettled.  Altogether,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  stoiy  of  the  play,  instead  of  reflecting  in  detail 
the  real  incidents  of  contemporary  history,  is  ratba-  a 
tissue  of  harmlessly  imaginary  pictures  shot  through 
with  idealized  rderences  to  such  actual  happenings  as 
the  poet  might  feel  to  be  wholly  devmd  of  offence  to 
his  royal  auditress.  The  natural  interpretation  of  the 
comedy,  and  the  only  one  so  far  suggested  which  seems 
to  rest  on  sane  and  logical  premises,  is  that  it  delicately 
adumbrates  the  relations  between  the  Queen  and 
Leicester,  representing  Elizabeth,  of  course,  in  Cynthia, 
the  Earl  in  Endimion.  Leicester's  third  wife,  Lettice, 
Countess  of  Essex,  seems  to  be  portrayed  in  Tellus;  and 
possibly  Lyly's  patron  BurghJey  in  Eumenides,  the 
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faithful  servant  and  adviser  of  Cynthia,  who  repri- 
mands the  aspiring  Endimion,  and  afterward  by  his 
generosity  makes  possible  the  latter's  reconciliation 
with  Cynthia.  In  the  years  just  before  and  after  1579, 
thb  affair  had  beenveryacute;  but  in  1585- 1586,  when 
"Endimion"  seems  to  have  been  written,  the  crisis 
was  apparently  well  past.  Z^eicester  had  ostensibly  ab- 
jured his  exorbitant  ambition  for  the  Queen's  personal 
favor,  Elizabeth's  anger  at  his  secret  marriage  had 
cooled,  and  the  earl  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in 
military  service  in  the  Low  Countries.* 

There  seems,  then,  good  cause  to  regard  "Endimion " 
as  8  loose,  but  infinitely  tactful  and  graceful  sketch 
of  the  relations  of  Elizabeth  and  Leicester  previous  to 
1585.  Leicester's  presumptuous  pursuit  of  the  celestial 
beauty,  and  his  juggling  between  Tellus  and  Cynthia, 
are  punished  by  that  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  sov- 
ereign which  actually  existed  strongly  for  several  years 
after  1579,  and  to  which  the  play  repeatedly  alludes. 
The  consequences  are  represented  in  the  sleep  into 
which  Endimion  falls,  thus  losing  the  youthful  beauty 
naturally  belonging  to  him  as  Elizabeth's  avowed  lover 
and  lying  dead  (i.  e.,  disgraced  at  court), — till  his  ovei^ 
weening  arrogance  has  been  chastened,  when  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Eumenides  and  the  lofty  compassion  of 
Cynthia  restore  him  to  purely  political  and  impersonal 
favor.  Meantime,  Cynthia  is,  of  course,  presented  — 
as  the  Queen  would  demand  to  ^pear,  and  as  Shake- 
speare also  pmnts  her  —  as  continuing  through  the 
play  "in  maiden  meditation  fancy-free,"  entirely  una- 

'  A  more  detailed  eipoaition  of  the  interpretstion  here  indicated 
win  be  found  in  s  paper  oa  '"He  Allegory  in  Lyly'a  Endimion," 
Modern  Language  Notet,  Jan.,  1911. 
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ware  of  the  ovendidinnig  adoridaa  iritidi  Ae  hu 
iiuptred  in  tvibhmary  breasts. 

Beside  tliis  fanciful  and  aSegoncal  matto,  iriuch 
owes  only  Uie  vaguest  debt  to  clasnc  literature,  Lyty 
interweaves  in  each  c4  the  tbiee  plays  under  discussion 
purely  farcical  Flautine  scenes  <rf  dupery  and  ara^ant 
wit.  such  as  be  bad  already  attempted  in  "  Cunpaspe  " ; 
and  be  succeeds  better  tban  one  would  expect  in  blend- 
ing tbe  unlike  strains.  In  "Sapho  and  Phao,"  the 
underplot  is  slightest  and  least  suggestive  of  Latin 
comedy.  Indeed,  the  scenes  which  portray  Trachinus 
the  courtier  and  the  scholar  Pandion,  with  their  pages, 
Criticus  and  Molus,  are  rather  unsuccessful  original 
efforts  in  the  "  Euphues  "  v^  thui  importations  from 
Rome.  But  in  the  other  allegories  the  Flautine  influ- 
ence is  clear  and  increasingly  strong.  In  "Endimioo" 
it  makes  up  about  a  third  of  the  play,  in  "Midas" 
nearly  a  full  half.  It  has  perhaps  not  been  sufiBciently 
noted  that  Lyly  was  setting  an  example  tor  Shake- 
speare in  thus  mining  the  impalpably  imaginary  with 
the  most  opaque  realism.  The  Sir  Topbas-Epiton- 
Bagoa  scenes  in  "Endimion"  were  certainly  imitated 
in  the  Armado-Moth-Jaquenetta  matter  of  "Love's 
Labour 's  Lost,"  and  Shakespeare's  brin^g  together 
of  Titania  and  Bottom  in  "A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream"  is  only  that  young  poet's  direct  development 
of  Lyly's  practice. 

Lyiy's  three  pastoral  plays  differ  radically  among 
themselves,  and  are  likely  to  impress  the  reader  as  cas- 
ual, tentative  productions,  defective  like  "Campaspe'* 
in  conscious  dramatic  purpose,  and  lacking  the  deft- 
ness of  execution  which  the  author  developed  in  his 
handling  of  court  allegory.    The  most  attractive  oi 
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the  three  is  the  earliest,  "Gallathea,"  with  its  rather 
pleasing  picture  of  an  imaginary  pastoral  Lincolnshire, 
tenanted  by  pagan  deities,  nymphs,  and  sea-monsters. 
The  absurd  plot  leads  to  an  utterly  absurd  conclusioa, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece  is  delicately  alluring. 
The  similarity  of  at  least  one  of  the  love  scenes  be- 
tween the  maidens  Gallathea  and  Fhiliida,  disguised  as 
boys  (IV,  iv),  and  those  between  Orlando  and  the 
false  Ganimede  shows  that  this  play  also  formed  part 
of  the  dramatic  equipment  of  Shakespeare.  "Love's 
Metamorphosis  "  offers  a  dramatic  version  of  the  eighth 
book  of  Ovid,  combined  with  a  slight  and  purely  fanci- 
ful story  of  nymphs  and  foresters.  "The  Woman  in  the 
Moon,"  the  only  one  of  Lyly's  accepted  plays  written 
in  verse,  has  no  underplot,  and  is  further  remaricable 
as  a  portrayal  in  very  large  part  of  the  frwlties  of 
women, — in  noteworthy  contrast  to  the  author's  iisu^ 
cringing  attitude  to  the  other  sex.  The  mock  mytho- 
logy upon  which  this  play  depends  is  rather  poor  stuff, 
and  the  picture  of  the  woes  of  the  four  Arcadian  shep- 
herds and  the  clownish  servant  Gunophilus  at  the  hands 
of  the  beautiful  vixen  Pandora,  though  animated,  has 
none  of  the  stately  charm  and  delicacy  of  Lyly's  more 
characteristic  method. 

It  was  only  in  his  three  all^orical  comedies  that 
Lyly  effected  a  great  advance  in  the  relation  of  EngUsh 
drama  to  classic  literature.  In  the  case  of  the  pastoral 
plays  just  named,  he  appears  to  have  been  groping 
somewhat  darkly  in  a  region  where  other  poets  were 
already  moving  with  considerable  freedom.  Masque- 
like productions,  such  as  Gascoigne's  show  of  Zabeta, 
prepared  among  the  "princely  pleasures"  at  Kenil- 
worth  in  1575,  Churchyard's  "Entertainment  in  Suf- 
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fdk  and  NorftA"  (1578),  and  SdiMT*8  "Ijtdy  of 
Blay"  of  Uk  latiet  year,  show  how  blended  fignies 
frmn  Utofnan  ab^berd  life  and  from  (nibodox  en-  iu- 
veDted  nQ'thology  were  being  extensively  exploited  on 
the  fashifHiaUe  amateur  stage.  Furthamore,  the  type 
of  mytholo^ca]  pastoral,  to  which  Shakespeare  offered 
partial  homage  in  "A  MidsuinmOT-Ni^t's  Dream," 
bad  attuned  full  development  at  a  poiod  level  with 
Lyly's  earliest  dramatic  efforts  in  the  charming  work 
of  a  sweeter  and  truer  poet  than  Lyiy,— in  George 
Peele's  "Amugnment  of  Paris"  (1581?).;  This  delight- 
ful dramatic  idyl  illustrates  equally  with  the  plays  of 
Lyly  the  tendency  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  to  turn 
from  the  cold  realism  of  the  classic  comedy  te  the  more 
romantic  narrative  poetai  The  preponderating  Latin 
influence  upon  Lyly  is  everywhere  Ovid.  In  the  ease  of 
Feele,  it  is  Ver^.  The  shepherds  of  "The  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris,"  moreover,  have  names  and  charac- 
ters borrowed  from  Spenser's  "Shepherds'  Calendar" 
(1579),  and  Spenser's  debt,  like  Peele's,  goes  back  to 
the  Mantuan  poet,  partly  direct,  partly  through  the 
medium  of  Clement  Marot  and  the  other  French  Ver- 
gilians  of  the  "Pleiade." 

A  yet  more  advanced  position  is  held  by  "The  Rare 
Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,"  published  in  158d, 
and  announced  as  "Haide  before theQueenes most  ex- 
cellent Maiestie."  This  work  introduces  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  Greek  belief  merely  as  a  kind  of  chorus 
and  explanation  to  a  pretty  story  of  thwarted  princely 
lovers,  who  wander  from  court  to  forest  and  back  again, 
finally  receiving  their  happiness  by  special  arrai^ement 
between  Jupiter,  Fortune,  and  Venus.  As  regards  the 
human  figures, "  The  Rare  Triumphs  "  is  almost  pure 
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romantic  drama,  owing  its  effects  to  the  sometimes 
amusing,  sometimes  startling  actions  of  the  disguised 
benevolent  hermit,  and  to  the  triangle  of  passion  which 
evolves  itself  between  the  heroine,  her  lover,  and  her 
brother.  Only  in  the  figure  of  the  mischief-raakiiig 
parasite,  Penulo,  and  in  the  Olympian  framework  does 
there  remain  any  trace  of  the  classic  note  which  had 
been  so  dominant  in  earlier  attempts  to  catch  the  fancy 
of  the  Queen. 

And  so  one  finds  on  retrospect  that  the  influence  of  . 
classical  Hterature  upon  the  English  comic  stage,  which 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  slightly  before  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  as  a  mechanical  agent  in  the  establish- 
ment of  principles  of  structure  and  the  dissemination 
of  a  fashion  for  Plautine  realism,  was  by  1590  showing 
itself  mainly  in  works  of  pure  fancy.  The  contrast  is 
only  one  manifestation  of  the  general  deepening  of  the 
romantic  cast  of  drama,  which  made  itself  everywhere 
felt  during  the  great  decade  of  Elizabethan  comedy 
(1590-1600), — not  only  in  the  court  plays  we  have 
treated,  but  in  the  more  catholic  "romantic  comedies" 
of  Greene  and  Shakespeare.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
the  sudden  revulsion  to  realism  after  IflOO,  this  brief 
reign  of  im^native  ideality  in  the  jin  de  si^le  comedy 
becomes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  significant 
indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  epoch. 
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ChUdren  of  Panles."  Th.  Cadntan,  1684. 
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338-341.  See  biUiograpby  to  eb.  xL 
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CLASSICAL  CnXCBNCB  IN  TRAOEDT 

Tn  certain  points  of  outward  form  — DOtably  in  the 
matter  ot  ad  and  scene  division,  and  in  the  nowhere 
'dominant  tendency  toward  unity  ot  time  and  place  — 
A  ttoman  comedy  and  tragedy  exerted  upon  the  En^ish 
-  drama  a  practically  identical  influence.  Imitations  of 
Seneca's  tragedies  followed  veiy  close  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Ploutine  comedy,  and  in  the  case  of  such 
trajj-comical  medleys  as  "Damon  and  Pithias"  it  is 
hardly  practicable  to  determine  the  exact  provenance 
of  the  classical  elements.  One  of  the  results  of  Latin 
study  was,  however,  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  dif- 
■ference  hetween  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Elizabethan  plays  moulded  on  Roman  pre- 
cedent shows  that  Sene$:an  tragedy  exercised  over  the 
drama  a  force  not  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Latin  comic  writers.  This  diversity  of  effect  is  ac- 
counted for  not  by  any  great  disparity  in  power  be- 
tween the  comedy  and  the  tragedy  of  Rome,  but  by  the 
very  strildag  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
native  English  stage  was  adapted  to  the  development 
of  comic  and  tragic  themes. 

The  interiude  bad  evolved  entirely  in  the  direction 
of  comedy,  and  hence  had  kept  alive  popular  interest 
in  this  form  of  drama  alone.  The  earliest  imitations  of 
Flautus  and  Terence  found  a  general  public  not  only 
prepared  to  appreciate  them,  but  positively  eager  for 
improvement  and  novelty  in  this  line.  From  the  very 
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first,  therefore,  clasdcal  English  comedy  Imd  a  popular 
tone.  Such  early  academic  efforts  even  as  "Roister 
Doister"  and  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle"  —  the  one 
destined  almost  certunly  for  presentation  as  a  school 
exercise,  the  other  for  performance  at  a  Cambridge 
college  —  have  a  perfectly  general  appeal,  and  show  a 
large  if  not  predominating  infusion  of  native  humorous 
material.  The  domestication  and  nationalizing  of  Latin 
comic  influence  was  thus  immediate  because  of  the 
vigor  and  assimilative  force  of  native  English  comedy. 
The  first  imitators  of  Latin  tragedy,  on  the  othef 
hand,  appealed  to  no  established  taste  and  satisfied  no 
conscious  popular  vant.  Thirty  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  indeed,  passed  before  any  widespread  public  in- 
terest in  genuine  tragedy  manifested  itself.  AppeaUi% ' 

only  to  limit^  circles  of  ■ujinlHrjy  nmAtwirq  a^nH   f>f- 

fected  by  nojhome-bom  conventions  or  precedents,  thei 
English  followersof  Seueea  remaSied-considerably ! 
nearer  to  theit^  onginaTThan  the.adapters  of  LatinJ 
comedy;  and  they^started  a  fashion  of  academic  trag- 1 
e3y'  which  maintained  itself  in  successive  phases 
through  the  entire  reign  of  Elizabeth,  wholly  independ' 
ent  of  the  popular  stage  and  usually  in  opposition  to  it_. 

The  ultimate  model  of  classic  tcg^dy  w^  furQished 
for  the  Elizabethans  by^  the^t^L-plays  ascribed  to  the 
philosopb«'_Seue$:a.  Of  these  dramas,  widely  studied 
in  renaissance  Europe,  at  least  six  had  appeared  in 
English  translation  between  the  years  1559  and  1566;' 
and  in  1581  the  different  versions  were  collected  into 
a  single  volume  by  Thomas  Newton,  with  the  addition 
of  the  omitted  "Thebais,"  "Hippolytus,"  and  "Her- 

'  A  tmuUtion  of  a  seventh  play,  Oclavia,  was  printed  about 
the  same  time,  without  date. 
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culea  CEbeus."  *  As  in  the  case  of  comedy,  Latin  trag- 
edy exercised  an  indirect  control  over  English  drama 
through  the  means  of  Italian  imitation ;  and  during  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  Tudor  period  a  third  wave  of 
influence  reached  the  country  in  the  efforts  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke's  coterie  to  domesticate  the  work  ot 
the  French  Senecan  school.  Contact  with  Greek  trag- 
edy is  evident  only  in  Lady  Lumley's  dilettante  ren- 
dering of  "Iphigenia  at  Aulis,"  preserved  in  a  sin^e 
private  manuscript;  and  very  indirectly  in  the  "Jo- 
casta,"  translated  by  Gascoigne  and  Kinwelmersh 
from  Dolce's  Italian  play,  which  is  itself  a  variation  at 
second  hand  of  Euripides. 

Elizabethan  tragedy  borrowed  from  Seneca  and  long 
retAJped  the  phnat.  the  rhAnis^^jwjJliP  piytiilpffinn  tnr 
gruesome  plots-  imgjlying  hpivditAry  m'n  nr  iitinatiirftT 
crinfe.^rbe  great  and  lastingcontrihulion  was,  of  nourse. 
blank  verse. -^^a"^^py  accident  first  hit  upon  by 
Surrey  as  a  substitute  for  Vergilian  hexameter,  and 
confirmed  by  the  authors  of  "  Gorboduc"  as  the  i^re- 
sentative  of  the  Senecan  senarius.  For  this  all  impor- 
tant innovation  Latin  tragedy  can  claim  only  indirect 
credit.  Yet  without  the  example  it  afforded  it  might 
have  been  loag  before  English  playwrights  discarded 
the  undramatic  stanzaic  verse  and  the  slovenly  alexan- 
drines or  "fourteeners"  of  the  day.  Otter  features  of 
Swieca's  style  —  his  tendency  to  extendfighaelf-amJy- 
ais  UKLie^tiou.  his  Igye  of  sentCTtious  e^gr&iaaaS~' 
the  cut  and  thrust  of  sticEo^iDythic  dialogue  —  were 

I  The  translatioii  of  the  Thebau,  which  it  tngtatatary,  was  nutde 
by  Newton,  the  editor  ot  the  collection.  The  vereions  of  the  otttw 
two  plays,  by  John  Studley,  were  probably  contemporary  with 
Studley's  renderings  of  Agamemnon  and  Medea,  printed  in  1S66. 
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carefully  transplanted  into  English  tragedy,  where 
they  did  much  to  create  a  sense  of  form  and  to  raise  the  ^ 

drama  to  the  dignity  of  a  conscious  literary  product,  a 
dignity  to  which  it  originally  made  no  claim  and  which 
it  was  long  in  winning. 

Pure  Senecan  tragedy  was  always  in  the  nature  of      \    / 
an  academic  exercise,  occupying  a  middle  ground  be-  ' 

tween  the  popular  theatre  and  the  collegiate  patronage 
of  untranslated  Latin  drama.  The  first  extant  example  . ' 
of  the  type,  and  therefore  the  earliest  strict  tragedy 
in  the  English  vernacular,  is  "Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  or 
"The  Traj[g^eofGorboduc,"  "as"^^  first,  unauthor- 
ized, edition  of  theplay  less  aptly  terms  it.  Concerning 
the  external  history  of  this  work  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  is  preserved  by  the  various  title-pages 
and  prefaces.  It  was  written  —  the  first  three  acts  by 
Thomas  Norton,  the  rest  by  Thomas  Sackville,  later 
Earl  of  Dorset  —  for  performance  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  Whitehall  on  Januaixl8JS61zlfifiS.  Inl565,an 
imperfect  and  pirated  edition  was  brought  out  surrep- 
titiously, and  some  five  years  later  the  authors  saw  fit 
to  publish  the  true  version. 

As  an  equivalent  of  thefewrers-of  Greek  mythology, 
the  writers  of  "Ferrex  and  Porrex ".aad-aeveral  other 
Senecan  tragedies  chose  gruestane-passafes..  from  the 
mythical  hiitnry  nf  Pritnin  These  stories  of  the  leg- 
endary descendants  of  Brute,  derived  from  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  "Historia  Britonum,"  became  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  ^f  Elizabethan  dramatic  plot,  fur- 
nishing forth  at  least  ten  extant  plays,  of  which  two 
are  the  acknowledged  and  two  others  the  reputed  per- 
formances of  Shakespeare.*  The  later  woricers  in  this 
•  \iz..  King  Lear,  Cvmbelme,  Locrine,  The  Birth  of  Merlin. 
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fidd  were  attracted  to  it  mainly  by  the  idyDic  diann 
of  the  Arthurian  atmosphere  and  the  romantic  ezcite- 
inent  of  the  inddenta ;  but  the  inaugurators  of  the  Soie- 
can  method  turned  thither  undoubtedly  in  seardi  vt 
the  ghastly  horror  which  the  Roman  dramatist  had 
found  and  exploited  in  Greek  l^end,  and  they  did  not 
scruple  to  distort  Geffrey's  narrative  in  order  to  bring 
into  bc^d  rdief  the  favorite  Latin  themes  of  ancestral 
impiety  and  aven^g  fate. 

.The  authors  of  "Ferrex  and  Forrex"  wrote  with  a 
purpose.  It  was  th«r  design  to  present  before  the 
young  queen,  who  had  sat  only  four  years  upon  ha 
throne,  a  lurid  picture  of  the  terrors  attendant  upon  an 
unsettled  succession.  The  disastrous  folly  of  the  old 
king  Gorboduc,  who  Lear-Uke  transmits  and  divides 
his  trust  of  sovereignty  before  death  has  relieved  him  <^ 
it;  the  discord,  and  the  unnatural  fate  that  befalls  each 
of  the  jointly  ruling  sons,  Ferrex  and  Poirex.  and  the 
black  consequences  of  the  original  fault  in  extirpation 
of  the  sinning  family  and  ruin  of  the  kingdom  consti- 
tute a  theme  suggestive  at  once  of  the  Greek  story  of 
the  war  of  the  sons  of  (Edipus  and  the  destruction 
of  Thebes.  Except  only  in  disregu^ng  the^unities  of 
time  .and  j>Iace,  the  treatment  follows  step  by  step  the 
practice  of  Seneca  and  the  rules  of  Horace  till  the  close 
of  the  fourth  act,  where,  the  tragedy  having  properly 
concluded  in  the  de»th  of  all  the  mun  figures,  the 
author  (SackviUe)  permits  himself  a  dramatically  su- 
pererogatoiy  excursus  upon  the  sufferings  of  an  ungov- 
emed  state.  It  is  doubtlesa  true,  as  Professor  Manly 
remarks,  that  the  play  really  exists  for  the  sake  of  this 
excrescent  fifth  act  and  the  numerous  homiletic  pas- 
sages in  the  earlier  part,  all  designed  to  make  clear  to 
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the  royal  auditress  her  duty  of  preservmg  the  throne 
by  immediate  marriage  from  the  danger  of  conflicting 


The  blank  verse  of  "Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  that  as- 
cribed to  Norton  hardly  less  than  the  mOre  famous 
Terse  of  Sackville,  is  remarkably  regular  and  eupho- 
nious. From  this  accurate,  if  somewhat  too  sedate, 
metre  to  that  of  Marlowe  is  certainly  a  long  step,  but 
it  is  only  one;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  quar- 
fer^seeiwy.  which  intervened  between  this  play  and 
"Tamburldne"  produced  any  very  material  advance 
in  point  of  versification.  The  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  drama  and  the  way  in  which  it  measured  up  to 
sixteenth-century  critical  standards  are  both  indicated 
very  fairly  in  Sidney's  famous  appreciation : '  "  It  is  full 
of  stately  speeches  and  well  sounding  Phrases,  clyming 
to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  stile,  and  as  full  of  notable 
morahtie,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach,  and 
so  ohtayne  the  very  end  of  Poesie." 

"Ferrex  and  Porrexl'  dgmesticatedjn  f!nglish  Sene- , 
can  tragedy  a  characteristic  whicHTthough  possessing 
no  counterpart  in  t£e  cla^cal  Brama^  T>ecame  as  not- 
able a  feature  of  the  type  as  the  ghost  or  the  chorus. 
This  was  .tlie..d!lQbiahQF,  which  preceded  each  act 
even  as  the  chorus  followed  it, — theone-symbolizing 
pictorially  the  events  to  ensue,  the  other  pointing  the 
moral  and  reporting  briefly  such  circumstances  as 
could  not  conv^ently  be  staged.  The  dumb-show  b 
the  only  significant  element  which  early  Senecan  drama 
derived  from  native  convention:  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  main  a  heritage  taken  over  by  this  new  aristo- 
cratic species  from  the  older  court  and  coll^ate  per- 
•  Apoloffieftyr  Poetrie,  ed.  ^uckburgh,  51. 68,  ' 
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fonnances,  and  it  is  properly  an  evidence  of  the  select 
and  undemocratic  nature  of  the  plays  in  which  it 
appears.* 

(Throughout  the  Tudor  period  fashionable  celebra- 
tions at  Christmas  and  upon  other  gala  occasions  had 
been  accompanied  by  elaborate  mummings  and  ta- 
bleaux, under  the  direction  of  a  Lord  of  Misrule.  The 
records  of  the  Revels  Office  bear  witness  to  the  costly 
nature  of  such  entertainments,  even  during  the  reign 
of  the  earlier  monarchs,  and  the  8uri>assing  extrava- 
gance of  the  Jacobean  masques  is  well  known.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  ornamental  dumb-show  before  the 
various  acts  of  the  courtly  Senecan  tragedy  was  prob- 
ably in  some  measure  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine with  genuine  dramatic  interest  the  scenic  displi^r 
possessed  by  these  rival  attractions  of  fashionable 
merry-makiiig. 

The  Senecan  ideal  of  tragedy  held  the  scholarly 
stage  virtually  unchanged  for  nearly  a  generatioa. 
In  the  crucial  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  1587,  eight 
gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  of  whom  Thomas  Hughes 
was  the  chirf  and  Francis  Bacon  the  most  famous,  pre- 
sented before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich  a  play  generally 
referred toas"TheMisfortunesof Arthur."  Thisworic 
represents  no  change  of  structure  or  theory  from  the 
drama  of  Norton  and  Sackville,  which  the  Queen  had 
witnessed  six -and -twenty  years  before.  In  the  later 
pl^,  as  in  the  earlier,  we  have  the  disr^ard  of  unitiea 
coupled  with  the  careful  observance  of  classic  rule 

'  For  a  discusnon  of  the  mibddiarf  Italian  influence  upon  the 
development  ot  the  dumb-show,  see  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  "Italian  Pn^ 
totypes  of  the  Maaque  and  Dumb  Show,"  PuM.  Mod.  Lang.  A—oe^ 
xrii  (1807). 
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in  all  other  respects.  Indeed,  Hughes  far  exceeds  his 
predecessors  ia  servile  imitation.  The  poetry  of  Sack- 
ville  and  Norton  is  original,  thou^  their  method  and 
to  some  extent  their  ideas  are  borrowed;  but  ftofessor 
Cunliffe  prints  twenty-five  solid  pages  of  parallel  pas- 
sages, wherein  Hughes  has  cribbed  the  very  words  of 
Seneca.'  The  Senecan  chorus,  messengers,  and  tricks 
of  style  remain,  and  "The  Misfortunes  <^  Arthur" 
agrees  with  "Gorboduc"  in  far  outgoing  Seneca  in  the 
observance  of  Horace's  caution  against  the  stage  pre- 
sentation of  gruesome  incident  ("De  Arte  Poetica," 
185-187).  No  sort  of  action  occurs  in  view  of  the  spec- 
tators, though  the  reports  of  chorus  and  nuntius  reek 
with  blood  and  horror.  The  dumb-shows  in  this  play 
are  of  unparalleled  complexity,  and  their  designing  ap- 
pears to  have  absorbed  the  entire  energies  of  three  of 
the  joint  authors.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  altogether  puerile  and  insipid  piece  is  the  distortion 
to  which  the  great  Arthurian  story  has  been  subjected 
in  the  effort  to  make  it  conform  exactly  to  the  Senecan 
model.  The  ^ost  ctf  Goriois  prolo^zes  like  Seneca'a 
f^ost  of  Tantalus  ("Thyestes"),  and  the  whole  ro- 
mance of  the  house  of  Uther,  as  well  as  all  the  heroism 
of  Arthur's  character,  is  flattened  and  dissipated  by 
being  dragged  into  agreement  with  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Atreus,  and  treated  as  a  vulgar  narrative  of 
transmitted  sin. 

In  addition  to  their  constant  distnpleship  to  Seneca, 
the  devotees  of  scholarly  tragedy  studied  with  some 
effect  tie  practice  of  the  Italian  renaissance  theatre. 
The  ruling  influence  in  Italian  tragedy,  as  in  English, 

'  Set  3.  VI.  Cunliffe,  The  iT^umet  ef  Smtea  on  ^{gabeOan 
Tragedy. 
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wafl  Seneca,  but  a  connectioD  with  Euripides  listed 
in  a  woric  already  mentioned, —  Lodovico  Dolce's  free 
translation,  throng  the  meiiiuin  of  a  Latin  version, 
of  the  "  Phcenisste  "  (1559).  Dolce's  play  was  entitled 
"Giocasta,"  and  aa  "Jocasta"  was  translated  into 
English  by  Geoi^e  Gascoigne  and  Prancb  Kinwel- 
mersh  for  presentAtion  at  Gray*s  Inn  in  1566.  The 
drama  claims  to  be  a  PMidering  of  the  original  Greek, 
"translated  and  digested  into  Acte";  bnt  it  follows 
Dolce  tbrouiJiout  with  the  hap-hazard  fidelity  usual  to 
sixteenth-centuiy  translations,  only  inserting  b^ore 
each  act  the  dumb-shows  which  the  English  faction  of 
the  time  demanded,  and  appending  an  "Epilogus"  by 
the  same  Christopher  Yelvnton  who  twenty  years 
later  took  a  hand  in  arranging  the  dumb-shows  of  "The 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur." 
The  honors  of  courtly  tra^  innovation  are  equally 

I  divided  between  the  two  legal  societies  of  Gray's  Inn 
and  the  Iixner  Temple.  To  the  credit  of  the  former  be- 
long among  extant  plays  the  Italianate  work  we  have 
just  been  discussing  and  "The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur," 
while  for  the  Inner  Temple  the  scale  is  precisely  bal- 
anced by  "Ferxex  and  Porrex"  and  the  sli^tly  later 
"Gismond  of  Saleme  in  Love,"  acted  before  the  Queen 
inl568.  Tlus  last  pli^  dramatizes  a  well-known  Italian 
stoty  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Senecan  tragedy. 
Like  all  the  other  existing  specimens  of  the  type,  it  is 
the  result  of  collaboration,  five  writers  being  in  some 
/way  concerned  in  the  performance.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  "Gismond  of  Saleme"  is  the  tendency  to 
disregard  the  rule  against  the  ocular  presentation  of 
horror  and  bloodshed,  —  a  rule  which  Seneca  had  him- 
self several  times  broken,  but  which  the  cultivators  of 
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English  classic  tragedy  ordinarily  observed  very  punc- 
tiliously. The  heroine  here  dies  in  the  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  hero's  heart  is  brought  bleeding  upon  the 
stage.  When  Kobert  Wilmot,  one  of  the  original  au- 
thors, came  to  revise  the  play  for  publication  in  1591, 
it  was  entirely  natural  that  he  should  considerably 
intensify  these  features,  which  the  success  of  Kyd's 
tragedy  and  Marlowe's  had  then  made  the  passion  of 
the  hour. 

By  one  of  the  striking  ironies  of  literary  history,  the 
same  year  (1587)  which  presented  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  "The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur"  the  most  inept 
probably  of  aU  the  Senecan  imitations,  brought  before 
the  general  London  populace  two  pkys  that  wrecked 
forever  the  prospects  of  English  classical  tragedy: 
Marlowe's  "Tamburlaine"  and  Kyd's  "Spanish  Trag- 
edy.'* The  Utter  pUy  is,  however,  itself  in  large  mea- 
sure the  result  of  the  working  of  Latin  example,  and 
its  origin  and  influence  will  require  discussion  in  this 
chapter. 

But  the  academic  Senecan  tragedy,  though  perma- 
nently severed  by  the  developments  of  Kyd  and  Mar- 
lowe from  the  possibility  of  general  influence  on  healthy 
dramatic  evolution,  persisted  under  altered  conditions 
for  twenty  years  longer  in  a  curious  group  of  eleven 
plays,  all  written  probably  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pulse of  a  society  whose  president  was  the  eccentric  I 
Lady  Maiy  Sidney,*  Countess  of  Pembroke.  Exclu-' 
siveness  was  before  all  things  the  character  of  this 

'  It  ii  a  convention  of  long  atanding  to  refer  to  the  hdy  by  tliia 
name,  wluch  emphuizes  her  connection  with  her  brother.  Sir  Philip. 
Tecbaicallr,  of  course,  her  surname  after  1577  was  Herbert,  by 
reason  of  her  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
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circle,  and  its  productions,  though  conducing  in  no 
respect  to  catliolic  or  permanent  results,  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  backwaters  which  issue  from  the 
main  dramatic  current  and  finally  disappear  in  the 
sandy  waste  of  affectation.  For  a  time  there  was  ^iwut 
these  literary  exquisites  a  certain  vigor  and  consider- 
able poetic  freshness. 

The  earlier  patrons  of  classical  tragedy  had  modelled 
their  works  either  directly  upon  the  plays  of  Seneca 
or  upon  Italian  imitations.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke 
and  her  followers  took  as  their  pattern  the  French 
Senecan  dramatist,  Bjihe.rt,Gamier  (1534-1590),  whose 
eight  plays  ("Porcie,"  1668  ;"Hippolyte,"1673.;"Cor-t 
n^lie,"  1574;  "Marc-Antoine,"  1578;  "La  Troade," 
1578;  "Antigone,"  1579;  "Les  Juives,"  1580;  and 
"Bradamante,"  1580)  had  already  been  repeatedly 
published  both  singly  aad  in  collected  editions.  The 
English  school  began  unostentatiously  with  simple 
translation  of  the  admired  works.  Lady  Pembroke  in- 
augurating the  movement  with  her  version  of  "An- 
tonie,"  executed  in  1590  and  published  two  years 
later.  In  1594  lliomas  Kyd  produced  a  rendering  of 
the  "  Com^e,"  which  he  inscribed  to  the  Countess  of 
Sussex  with  the  promise,  presumably  never  fulfilled, 
of  an  immediate  translation  of  another  of  Gamier's 
Roman  tragedies,  the  "Portie." 

The  differences  between  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  and 
the  Franco -Latin  plays  which  at  this  period  were 
attracting  the  fastidious  notice  of  the  English  blue- 
stockings are  rather  striking.  Gamier,  like  most  of  the 
French  classicists,  made  a  point  of  outdoing  his  masters 
Sn  all  that  pertained  to  correctness.  The  melodramatic 
sensationalism  of  the  Latin  poet  —  the  feature  which 
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made  him  in  a  sense  the  father  of  English  tragedy  —  is 
carefully  pruned  from  the  plays  of  Garnier.  The  ^ost 
is  banished  as  ill-bred;  stage  action,  so  far  as  it  existed, 
carefully  replaced  by  seemly  moralizing  and  tedious 
narrative.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is  increased  and  the 
lyric  effect  in  every  way  intensified.  Dramatic  conflict 
and  spectacular  interest  are  refined  away,  and  the 
plays  affect  the  reader  solely  as  collections  of  graceful 
elegiacs.  A  few  lines  from  Cleopatra's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  "Antonie,"  which  gives 
everywhere  a  very  close  rendering  of  Gamier's  French, 
will  indicate  the  characteristic  features  of  sentiment 
and  expression : — 

"Clmp.  O  cruell  Fortune,  o  accursed  lotti 
O  plagu7  louel  a  most  detested  br&ndl 
O  wretched  iciest  o  beauties  misnvble! 
0  deadlie  atktel  o  deadly  roialtie! 
O  hatefull  life!  o  Queeue  most  tameuUbler 
O  Antonie  by  my  fault  buriable! 
O  hellish  worice  <A  heftu'n!  alaal  the  wrath 
Of  all  the  Gods  at  once  on  vs  is  fake  I" 

The  "Com^lie,"  which  Kyd  took  upon  himself  to 
translate,  is  probably  of  all  Garnier's  plays  the  most 
deficient  in  dramatic  incident.  The  entire  interest  is 
retrospective.  Throughout  the  five  acts  Cornelia  la- 
ments the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  father,  or 
bandies  rhetoric  with  her  consolers.  Csesar  and  Mark 
Antony,  Cassius  and  Bnitus,  are  introduced  in  couples' 
to  give  the  work  historical  body,  but  there  is  no  shred 
of  plot.  The  number  of  characters  on  the  stageinaddi- 
tioD  to  the  chorus  never  exceeds  two  and  is  more  fre- 
quently limited  to  one.  The  entire  value  of  the  piece 
is  measured  by  the  neat  finish  of  the  dialogue  and  the 
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rhythmic  beauty  of  the  choral  songa.  There  are  few 
circumstances  more  striking  when  conradered  as  curi- 
osities of  literature,  or  when  seriously  ecamined,  more 
illustrative  of  the  wavering  dramatic  ideals  of  the 
period,  than  the  fact  that  the  author  who  in  1587 
had  achieved  the  tremendous  popular  success  of  "The 
Spanish  Tragedy  "  should  seven  years  later  have  pro- 
duced the  version  of  the  "ComeHa."  The  two  works 
are  antipodal,  and  the  existence  of  the  earlier  rendered 
the  production  of  the  other  a  mockery  and  labor  lost. 
But  the  writer  was  far  from  realizing  this,  and  the  con- 
temporary status  of  the  drama  was  such  tliat  he  could 
sli^t,  to  all  appearances,  the  great  popular  work  and 
find  cause  of  pride  and  profit  in  his  humble  adherence 
to  an  aristocratic  whimsy.  Instances  like  this  sound  a 

/  warning  ag^nst  depreciation  of  \he  academic  drama. 

'  It  is  very  likely  that  the  subterranean  influence  of  this 
superficially  trivial  and  detached  species  was  much 
more  potent  than  now  appears. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Kyd's  "Cornelia"  ap- 
peared, Samuel  Daniel,  the  greatest  of  the  regular  sup- 
porters of  the  school  of  Gamier,  produced  in  the 
"Tragedy  of  Cleopatra"  the  finest  play  of  this  type. 
"Cleopatra"  is  not  a  rendering  from  the  French,  but 
a  continuation  in  Gamier's  style  of  the  "Antonie," 
which  Daniel's  patroness  had  recently  translated.  In 
1598  an  additional  link  in  the  chain  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  dramas  was  foiled  by  Samuel  Brandon, 
an  obscure  member  of  the  same  coterie;  and  in  1605 
Daniel  published  a  second  classical  tragedy,  drawn  from 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander  and  entitled  "Philotas." 
An  interesting  evidence  of  the  parallel  development 
of   acad«nic  tragedy  in  court  and  college  circles  is 
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afforded  by  Daniel's  kindly  allusion  to  a  play  on  the 
same  subject  aa  his  own  by  his  "deare  friend  D.  Late- 
ware,"  which  had  been  "presented  in  St.  Johns  Col- 
ledge  in  Oxford,  where  as  I  after  heard,  it  was  worthily 
and  with  great  applause  performed." 

Another  member  of  the  Sidney  circle,  Fulke  Gre- 
ville.  Lord  Brooke,  created  a  slight  divei^ion  in  "Ala- 1 
ham  "  and  "Mustapha,"  plays  rigidly  cla^ical  in  form, 
but  origitftil  in  content,  the  subject  being  in  the  one 
case  the  author's  invention  and  in  the  other  an  adap- 
tation of  oriental  history. 

With  this  group  of  classical  tragedies,  all  the  fruit  of 
the  scholarly  enthusiasm  of  a  well-known  social  set,  and 
all  very  probably  composed  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  should  be  considered  four 
other  plays  written  a  couple  of  years  later  by  the  Scot- 
tish knight  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterward  Eari  / 
of  Stirling.  Alexander's  "Darius"  (1603),  "Croesus" 
(16M),  "The  Alexandriean"  (1605),  and  "Julius 
Cassar"  (1607)  were  in  the  last  year  collected  under  the 
title  of  "Monarchicke  Tragedies."  Classical  after  the 
special  manner  of  the  French  Senecans  in  the  employ- 
ment of  metro,  chorus,  and  messenger,  and  frankly  in- 
capable of  public  representation,  these  plays  are  prob- 
ably an  echo  from  the  northern  half  of  Britain  of  the 
strain  of  aristocratic  closet  trageifc'  which  Lady  Pem- 
broke had  introduced  and  Daniel  established  at  the 
southern  court. 

In  the  style  of  subjects  treated  a  notable  difference 
exists  between  the  productions  of  the  Franco-Latin 
school  and  the  earlier  imitative  works  of  Sackville, 
Gascoigne,  and  Hughes.  The  taste  for  melodramatic 
horror  is  replaced  by  that  interest  in  the  romance  of 
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hutory  iriiich  is  in  general  one  of  tbe  most  striking 
literaty  characteristics  of  the  age.  On  tlus  one  side  the 
affected  woric  of  the  disciples  of  Gamier  vtAees  the 
same  taste  which  attracted  to  clasnc  themes  the  two 
greatest  dtamatists  of  the  time,  ^utkespeare  and  Jon^ 
HOD.  Of  the  eleven  plays  just  mentioned,  all  except 
Gteville's  two  original  tragedies  are  based  on  andmt 
history  and  have  for  their  acknowledged  purpose  the 
portrayal  of  actual  figures  and  situations.  Five  deal 
with  the  great  ^loch  of  the  Boman  civil  wars  and 
present  the  mi^ty  protagonists  in  that  strug^:  Julius 
Ctesar,  Antony,  and  Cleopatra.  Three  others  concern 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  The  cult  of  grisly  an- 
cient myih,  exploited  by  Seneca  and  his  earlier  English 
I  followers,  is  supplanted  by  the  cult  of  Plutarch,  every- 
I  where  the  strongest  classical  force  in  later  Elizabethan 
I  drama.  Tlius,  while  adhering  with  ail  tenadty  to  the 
strictest  I^tin  rules  of  structure,  the  academic  tragedy 
had  come  to  range  itself  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter 
side  by  side  with  the  popular  drama.  The  inevitable 
contrast  was  forever  fatal  to  the  weaker  type.  Daniel's 
"Cleopatra,"  a  poetic  but  essentially  unactable  pre- 
cursor of  Shakespeare  in  the  dramatization  of  Plu- 
tarch's "Antonius,"  suffered  an  eclipse  ^ich,  though 
natural,  was  blacker  and  more  permanent  than  the 
^c  merits  of  this  veiy  graceful  piece  deserved.  Alex- 
ander's "Tragedy  of  Julius  Cssar,"  with  its  prologue 
spoken  by  Juno,  its  chorus  after  each  act,  and  its  sub- 
stitution of  the  garrulous  Duntius  in  lieu  of  stage  acttoo, 
fell  still-bom  upon  a  world  which  for  some  seven  years 
bad  been  applauding  a  very  different  "Csesar." 

The  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  coincides  roughly  with 
the  extinction  of  the  academic  type  of  classic  English 
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tragedy.  By  this  time  the  genuinely  useful  features  of 
the  Senecau  method  had  long  been  accepted  by  writers 
for  the  popular  stage  and  assimilated  into  an  organism 
possessed  of  capabilities  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
strict  Senecans.  From  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen< 
tuiy,  classic  influence  in  tragedy  ceases  to  mean  Seneca 
or  the  Horatian  rules,  and  comes  to  mean  Plutarch, —  r 
especially  Plutarch's  Lives  in  North's  translation.  The  j 
important  "Latin"  plays  of  James's  reign,  if  one  may 
call  them  so  even  loosely,  are  the  two  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  three  of  Shakespeare.  Jonson  has  a  scholar's 
respect  for  the  old  laws  of  dramatic  form,  but  in  prac- 
tice he  treats  them  with  the  independence  of  the  crea- 
tive artist.  In  "Catihne's  Conspiracy,"  he  infuses  a 
flavor  of  Seneca  by  admitting  Sylla's  ghost  and  the 
chorus;  but  in  this  play  no  less  than  in  "Sejanus,"  the 
one  great  object  and  effect  is  not  antiquarian  correct- 
ness, but  the  convincing  presentation  of  character  in 
action.  Shakespeare,  entirely  regardless  of  classic  rule 
or  precedent,  romanticizes  ancient  history  as  he  bad 
already  romanticized  the  English  Chronicles. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  course  of  Latin  influence 
as  it  was  exerted  through  the  entire  reign  of  Elizabeth 
upoD  a  series  of  courtly  and  scholarly  tragedies  frankly 
artificial  and  remote  from  the  line  of  popular  develop- 
ment. The  continued  aloofness  of  tbese  plays  from 
general  dramatic  progress  and  their  strict  retention  of 
the  features  of  their  Senecan  model  were  conditioned, 
as  has  been  said,  upon  the  failure  during  the  first! 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  of  any 
true  feeling  for  tragedy  in  the  competing  native  drama. 
Yet  at  the  close  of  the  period  indicated,  between  the 
years  1585  and  1590,  there  rose  into  sudden  preSnii- 
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nence  several  spedes  of  popular  national  tragedy,  which 
more  than  any  other  single  force  created  the  "EU«a- 
betb«i"  dramatic  outburst,  and  nude  tragedy  during 
the  next  monumental  quarter  centuiy.the  most  vari- 
ous, powerful,  and  expressive  of  all  stage  forms.  It  will 
be  the  function  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  and  of 
that  which  follows  to  discuss  the  occasion  and  nature 
of  this  emergence  of  popular  tragedy, — the  most  event- 
ful movement,  probably,  in  the  history  of  English 
literature. 

Of  the  several  causes  prerequinte  to  the  growth  of 
English  national  tragedy,  the  most  indispensable  was 
the  example  of  the  Latin  tragic  model.  This  model 
never  received  from  popular  pl^^rights  the  unreason- 
ing allegiance  offered  by  the  purely  academic  poets, 
but  as  the  imitations  of  the  latter  and  the  general  study 
of  Seneca  and  Horace  brou^t  it  into  gradual  famili- 
arity duringthetragic  period  of  iDcuiiation  (1560-1585) 
' ,  it  exerted  a  strong  influence  both  in  moulding  form  and 

,  in  sh^ingpublic  taste,  llie  denial  to  the  English  popu- 
i    .     lace  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession  of  a  proper 

•^  feeling  for  tragedy  does  not,  of  course,  infer  absence  of 
interest  in  the  dramatization  of  serious  stories.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  transitional  inter- 
ludes of  that  period  the  constant  seardi  for  new  plot 
material,  usually  in  the  provinces  of  sober  history  and 

\    fable.  However,  the  one  desire  of  the  public  to  which 

^\  this  species  of  drama  catered  was  realistic  excite- 
ment, and  there  was  as  yet  no  conception  that  such  a 
demand  could  be  satisfied  by  the  steady  development 
of  a  tragic  theme  to  a  tragic  conclusion.  Pure  Sene- 
can  tragedy,  illustrated  somewhat  fitfully  among  tb* 
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learned  classes  by  plays  like  "Ferrez  and  Porrez," 
"Gismond  of  Salem,"  and  "The  Misfortunes  of  Ar- 
thur," was  necessarily  caviare  to  the  general,  lack- 
ing as  it  did  the  fundamental  desideratum  of  stage 
action.  No  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  dramatic  tech- 
nique or  of  the  difference  between  comedy  and  tragedy 
appears  in  the  contemporary  productions  of  the  popu- 
lar stage.  Such  are  "King  Darius"  (1565),  R.  B.'s 
"Tragical]  Comedie  of  Ajmia  pnA  VirgJTiJft"  (1563?), 
J.  Kkering's  "Interlude  of  Vice  Concerning  Horestes  " 
(156T),  John  Phillip's  "Commodye  of  pacient  and 
meeke  Grissill"  (1565?),  T.Preston's  "Lamentable 
tragedy  mixedfull  of  pleasant  mirth,  conteyning  the  life 
ofCambisesKingofPercia"  (1569-1570);  and  the  med- 
ley  which  Elizabeth's  Master  of  the  Chapel  Children 
produced  in  accordance  with  the  public  taste, "  Damon 
and  Pithias."  Most  of  these  plays  have  been  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  transitional  interlude,  and  it  is 
to  that  type  that  they  all  really  belong.  They  make  no 
division  into  acts  or  scenes,  no  attempt  at  consecutive 
plot  development,  and  show  no  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  modem  dramatic  art.  cThe  authors  of  these  pieces  i 
were  concerned,  not  to  supplant  the  old  moral  drama,  I 
but  merely  to  endue  that  outwom  species  with  an  ad-  I 
ventitious  appeal  by  the  addition  of  classic  or  romantic  '; 
story.  In  complete  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  \ 
imitators  of  Seneca,  the  bloodiest  incidents  in  the  nar-  ' 
ratives  treated  are  selected  for  spectacular  and  some- 
times unimaginable  st^ng.  Virginias  is  instmcted  by 
a  stage  direction  to  tie  a  handkerchief  about  his  daugh- 
ter's eyes  and  then  strike  ofl  her  head,  which  he  imme-  , 
diately  carries  to  Appiua..  ''Sisamnes  is  flayed  on  the 
stage  "with  a  false  skin,"  and  in  the  same  play  ("Cam- 
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bises")  Smirdis  is  provided  with  "s  little  bladder  ol 
vinegar,"  which  when  pricked  at  his  murder  m^  seem 
to  exude  blood.' 

These  luridly  sensational  scenes,  however,  seldom 
form  the  pith  of  the  plays  in  which  they  occur.  Very 
often  they  are  no  more  than  excrescent  ornaments. 
Whatever  genuine  dramatic  material  there  may  be  is 
taken  in  nearly  every  instance  from  the  <^d  comic  con- 
vention of  the  interlude;  and  the  entire  failure  of  all 
the  plays  of  the  "  Camlnaes  "type  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  effort  at  fusing  dements  essentially  discordant- 
'  The  nearest  approach  to  tragedy  is  found  perhaps  in 
the  play  which  in  title  and  subject  matter  promises 
least:  Phillip's  "Comedy  of  Patient  Grissell."  But 
here  as  elsewhere,  though  the  title-rdles  are  given  to 
serious  or  even  tragic  figures,  it  is  the  native  buSocmery 
of  the  interlude  that  holds  the  centre  of  the  stageC^The 
'.  real  hero,  before  idiom  the  awkward  lay-figures  of  king 
and  tyrant  seem  coloriess,  is  everyidiere  the  vice: 
Haphazard  in  "Appius  and  Virginia,"  Ambidexter  in 
"Cambises,"  Politic  Persuanon  in  "Patient  Grissell.^ 
In  the  most  advanced  pli^  of  the  class,  "Damon  and 
Fithias,'' — a  work  which  on  several  sides  shows  kinship 
with  the  contemponuy  comedies, — the  humorous  ele- 
ment is  of  two  kinds.  Na^ve  clownage  is  represented 
by  Grim  the  Collier  and  the  tw(rpa^^~Lylian  tjrpe. 
Jack  and  Will:  while  in  Carisophus,  the  parasite,  b  in- 
troduced a  sericMipmic  figure  from  cla|^c>Ldrama. 
>  The  attempt  made  half-heartedly  by  the  authors  of 
\  these  plays  to  graft  a  plot  of  classic  gravity  upon  the 
j  amorphous  stock  of  the  native  interlude  was  naturally 
'  Cf.  sinulAr  device  in  the  Canterbut?  play  of  Th.  a  BteheO,  Rcpli. 
Boyal  Cofflin.  Hilt.  MSS.  9 1. 148  f,  dted  by  Creiienacb.  iii,  4IML 
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an  artistic  failure.  Yet  tlie  works  appealed  cotwitli- 
staading  to  the  broad  public  before  wtiich  they  were 
mostly  performed,  and  they  did  much  to  foster  a  gen- 
uine, if  for  the  present  unreasoning,  taste  for  tragic 
situation,  intermingled  with  farce  and  romance^  The  ' 
"  Cambises  "  vrin  persisted,  and  furnished  Shakespeare 
with  matter  tor  unconscious  imitation  as  well  as  laugh- 
ter. True  Engtish  tragedy  arose  from  a  compromise 
between  native  and  classic  influences,  and  it  arose 
lately  in  answer  to  the  popular  demand  created  by 
plays  of  the  "Cambises"  type;  but  it  was  not  discov- 
ered in  the  path  which  those  dramas  blazed.  Success- 
ful tragedy,  when  it  came,  resulted,  not  from  the  effort 
to  pack  a  sensational  story  upon  the  slender  and  ill- 
articiUated  frame  of  the  interlude,  but  from  the  thoi^ 
ough  adaptation  of  the  more  resourceful  Latin  model 
to  national  uses  and  traditions,  'transitional  inter-; 
ludes  like  "Cambises"  prepared  the  public  between 
1560  and  IfiSO  to  appreciate  the  stage  presentation  of 
grave  worldly  issues,  and  national  tragedy  emerged 
when  plays  of  the  general  Senecan  mould  began  to  be 
adapted  to  suit  the  expectations  of  the  democratic 
public  thus  created./* 

One  of  the  first  popular  En^ish  tragedies  may  well 
be  "Locrine,"  though  the  revised  version  in  which  the 
play  is  preserved  can  hardly  antedate  1591.'  This 
drama,  the  obvious  work  of  a  scholar,  is  formed  upon 
the  general  lines  of  the  academic  Senecan  tragedy,  but 
it  is  developed  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  of  a  demo- 
cratic rather  than  a  learned  audience.  The  themei  like 

*  Because  of  certain  clear  borrowings  from  Speoser'i  ComplaiaU, 
poUiahed  IS9I.  But  the  extant  edition  (1S96)  diitiuctlj*  Btate*  tbe 
play  to  be  "Newly  set  foortb,  overseeue  and  corrected." 
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tlioae  of  "Ferrex  and  Porr^"  and  "llie  Misfortunes 
of  Arthur,"  is  drawn  from  the  mythical  history  of 
Britain, — a  theme  abounding  in  horror  and  bloodshed. 
Instead  of  the  single  ghost  of  "  Thyest^s,"  we  have  here 
two;  and  the  favorite  motives  of  Seneca  —  battle. 
murder,  suicide,  adulteiy,  and  domestic  strife  —  are 
all  repeated  with  the  most  lurid  heightening.  With  the 
classicizing  subject  there  goes  no  trace  of  th.e  clas^cal 
restraint:  the  utmost  reaches  of  torment  and  atrocity 
are  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  and  ^uig- 
gerated  with  every  device  of  lyric  declamation.  The 
act  and  scene  division  of  classic  art  is  accompanied  by 
a  violation  of  the  unities  hardly  less  flagrant  than  that 
which  Sidney  fancifully  portrays  in  his  picture  of  the 
crudities  of  contemporary  drama.^  The  action  ranges 
wildly  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  covers  a  full  gen- 
eration. From  the  courtly  tragedies,  the  author  of 
"Locrioe"  has  inherited  the  dumb-show,  while  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  popular  drama  he  has 
introduced  extended  comic  scenes,  partly  altogether 
anachronistic,  partly  cohering  by  only  the  slightest 
thread  with  the  rest  of  the  story.  "  Locrine"  is  neither 
an  admirable  nor  even  a  reputable  tragedy,  but  it 
shows  more  promise  than  any  other  which  has  been 
hitherto  considered.  It  combines  in  its  loose  and 
tangled  structure  all  the  salient  features  of  the  native 
and  the  imported  methods.  It  displays  a  healthy  desire 
to  present  life  frankly  and  freely,  without  exclusion 
either  of  comic  or  tragic  incident,  and  In  the  way  most 
impressive  to  the  general  spectator.  It  gives  evidence 
of  the  availability  of  the  materials  of  tragedy  and  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  an  untrained  taste  for  tnffC 
•  Apolofpefor  Poetri*,  48. 
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entertainment.  To  make  of  it  a  tragedy  in  the  true 
sense  there  was  lacking  only  the  selective  and  refining 
power  of  individual  genius. 

This  genius  appeared  in  Thomas  Kyd,  by  all  odds   I 
the  greatest  henefactor  of  Senecan  tragedy  in  England.    I 
Kyd  found  tragic  drama  an  undomesticated  stray,  on 
the  one  hand  barely  keeping  up  a  precarious  existence 
ID  the  fashionable  shows  produced  at  court  and  college; 
on  the  other  hand  waging  a  blind  and  losing  battle  on 
the  popular  stage  against  the  vigorous  comic  tradition 
of  the  time.  Since  the  first  production  of  "  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,"  about  1587,  the  English  equivalent  of  Sene- 
can melodrama  has  never  lost  its  hold  on  vulgar  au- 
diences. This  plasi^  '^  many  ways,  a  much  tcuer  rep- 
resentatjye  of  Seneca  than  confessed  imitations  like 
"Ferrex  and  ftjrreX."    Kyd's  dramatic  eye  seized  at 
once  thf_atrniig  pojnhnf  jhg  jyttKynn  type, — its  power 
of  arousing  horror  and  excitement.  By  abandoning  al- 
together the  conventional  practice  of  indicaUng  action 
at  second  hand  through  the  mouths  of  messengers,  and 
by  supplanting  the  archaic  ms^hological  plot,  which  V 
Norton  and  Hughes  had  endeavored  vwnly  to  resus-     ) 
citate,  by  a  modem  theme  of  love  and  political  in-     V 
trigue,  Kyd  was  enabled  to  approach  the  nearer  to  the      ^ 
actual  spirit  of  Latin  tragedy.  Then^orus,  the  ghost, 
and  the  spectacular  peculi^ti^  of  feenecan  plat  re- 
main; but  they  are  vitalized  by  Kyd's  manipulations 
till  they  reveal  dramatic  powers  far  beyond  the  vision 
trf  antiquarian  reactionaries  like  Hughes,  —  far  even      , 
beyond  what  Seneca  himself  perceived.    The  progeny  / 
of  "The  Spanish  Tragedy"  is  infinite.    "The  Jew  of 
Malta,"  "Titus  Andronicus,"  and  "  Hamlet"  are  all,  on 
one  side,  at  least,  its  direct  descendants;  and  what 
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.   each  of  t^raeowra^toKyd's  play  is  precisely  what  the 
latter  had  denved  from  the  judicious  mutation  of 
^  Seneca. 

T^''~"T^flfy^,y  "f  ^InfHi "  thus  inaugurated  by  ^d, 

depends  for  success  upon  the  presentation  of  sensa- 

.     tional  action  in  the  development  of  a_mQB!_orJess 

'     consecutive  plot.   To  this-seosati^al^jBterest  —  the 

\    characteristic  feature  of  ntelodr^pq^j^^dlegiigal  and 

Vpsychological   aims  are  subordinated.    The  promise 

made  by  Revenge  at  the  beginning  of  "  Hie  Spanish 

Tragedy  "  to  the  ghost  of  Andrea,  — 

"  Hou  abalt  see  the  author  of  thy  death. 
Don  Balthazar,  the  Piince  at  Portingale, 
Depriu'd  of  li(e  by  Bd-imperia,"  — 

is  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  spectators  at  the  end 
of  each  act;  and  it  is  the  prosecution  of  this  action, 

1t<^ether  with  the  parallel  vengeance  of  Hieronimo  for 
Horatio's  murder,  that  furnishes  the  play  with  purpose 
and  continuous  interest  through  its  four  otherwise 
I  wandering  acts.  Moral  import  is  entirely  without  the 
scope  of  this  type  of  drama;  there  is  no  thought  of 
picturing  the  avengers  as  more  amiable  or  more  noble- 
minded  than  their  victims,  (x^e  tone  of  the  play  is 
frankly  that  of  the  vendetta,  anS^EHe  author  accepts 
I  savage  conditions  as  he  finds  them  without  essaying 
\  any  interpretation  of  life's  problem^ 

Nor  does  "The  Spanish  Tragetfe'"  seriously  attempt 
the  portrayal  of  individual  character.  With  two  excep- 
tions, the  delineation  of  the  figures  is  not  only  crude, 
but  obviously  careless  and  perfunctory,  —  the  work  of 
a  man  absorbed  entirely  in  action  and  devoid  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  actors.    Two  characters  in  the  play 
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bave,  however,  received  Kyd's  attention  and  possess 
distinctive  traits,  because  in  each  case  their  portrayal 
offered  opportunity  for  melodramatic  effect.  The  treat- 
ment of  Hieronimo's  madness,  glaringly  unnatural  as 
it  is,  made  excellent  stage  business,  and  impressed  itself 
ineradicably  upon  the  contemporary  public,  furnishing 
the  sub-title  of  the  play  in  later  printed  editions,'  and 
the  subject  of  the  extensive  interpolations  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Jonson.  The  exploitation  of  insanity  be- 
came) indeed,  one  of  the  marked  features  of  Kydian 
tragedy,  even  outvaluing  as  a  theatric^  asset  the  in- 
herited Senecan  ghost. 

In  his  portrayal  of  Lorenzo,  Kyd  manifests  again  an 
apparent  interest  in  character,  founded  not  upon  psy- 
chological discernment,  but  upon  his  recognition  of  the 
spectacular  possibilities  of  the  type.  Lorenzo  is  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  Machiavellian  villains,  whose  pop- 
ularity with  a  sensation-loving  pubUc  was  in  no  degree 
impaired  by  the  palpable  improbabilities  and  limita- 
'  tions  in  their  presentment.  He  is  the  original  progeni- 
tor of  the  villain  of  modem  melodrama.  In  contrast 
with  the  great  tragic  heroes  of  Shakespeare,  the  species 
lost  prestige;  but  when  first  introduced  upon  the  stage, 
there  was  a  zest  hitherto  inspired  by  no  dramatic  figure 
about  this  ardent  devotee  of  policy  who  could  "smile 
and  smile  and  be  a  villain," — who,  utterly  soulless  and 
heartless,  could  composedly  intrigue  out  of  his  way  the 
innocent  obstacles  to  his  ends,  and,  if  necessary,  could 
meet  his  own  fate  with  a  hke  egotistical  composure. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  low  ideal  of  tragic  character,  bom 
of  the  primitive  philosophy  that  makes  sang-fraid  and 
'  In  the  161£  (seventh)  and  subsequent  editions,  the  title  nins, 
"The  Spanish  Trsgedie:  Or,  Hienminut  ia  mad  againe."  ^ 
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/'remorseless  efficiency  the  justification  of  all  guQe;  but 
its  rich  potentialities  for  thrilling  action  gave  it  on  the 
untutored  tragic  stage  an  irresistible  vogue.  Its  influ- 
ence was  strong  enough  to  cause  Marlowe,  who  knew 
well  a  higher  form  of  tragedy,  to  sacrifice  the  great 
psychological  and  poetic  opportunity  of  his  "Jew  of 
Malta'';  and  in  the  figure  of  Young  Mortimer  it  again 
introduced  a  coarse  thread  into  the  delicate  character- 
ization of  the  same  author's  "  Edward  II."  It  was  one 
of  .the  determining  factors  that  moulded  the  youthful 
work  of  Shakespeare,  inspiring  his  Aaron  in  "Titus 
Andromcus,"  his  Richard  III,  aod  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
and  coloring  deeply  hb  whole  idea  of  tragic  characteTi 
till  Marlowe's  example  and  the  experience  of  life  taught 
him  a  purer  art.  Traces  of  the  same  conception  of  the 
hero-villain  show  themselves  in  "Hamlet,"  probably 
as  a  heritage  from  Kyd  rather  than  from  Shakespe^u%; 
and  the  type  continues  unchanged  in  the  main' char- 
acters of  Chettle's  "Hoffman,"  of  Barnes's  "Devil's 
Charter,"  of  "Lust's  Dominion,"  and  "Alphonsus  of 
Germany." 

liorenzo  indicates  his  character  and  that  of  the  spe- 
cies to  which  he  belongs  in  the  words  of  his  soliloquy 
concerning  his  servant-accomplices,  Pedringano  and 
Serberine  (III,  iii,  111-119) :  — 

"  As  for  my  selfe,  I  know  my  secret  fault. 
And  so  doe  they;  but  I  have  dealt  tor  them. 
They  that  tor  coine  their  soules  endangered. 
To  saue  my  lite,  tor  coyne  shall  venture  theiis: 
And  better  its  that  base  companions  dye. 
Then  by  their  life  to  hazard  our  good  haps. 
Nor  shall  they  Hue.  for  me  to  teare  their  taith : 
He  trust  my  selte.  my  selte  shall  be  my  friend; 
For  dye  they  shall,  slaues  are  ordeined  to  no  other  end." 
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The  source  of  tMa  crude  conceptioD  of  life  aod  char^ 
acter,  which  Kyd  made  one  of  the  assets  of  cheap  trag-  ' 
edy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  contemporary  attitude  toward 
the  works  of  Machiavelli,  one  of  the  most  talked  of 
writers  of  the  age,  and  a  particularly  well-known  figure 
on  the  stage.*  It  has  been  shown  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Italian  poUcist  were  most  familiar  in  the  exaggerated 
form  in  which  they  were  represented  by  a  French  op- 
ponent. Innocent  Gentillet.  Gentillet's  work,  which  | 
by  attacking  the  Satanic  shrewdness  and  egotism  of 
Machiavelli's  doctrine,  gave  an  enormous  notoriety  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  latter,  was  translated  by  Simon 
Patericke  as  early  as  1577,  and  several  times  published 
under  the  title:  "A  discourse  upon  the  Meanes  of  Well 
Governing  and  Maintaining  in  good  Peace,  a  King- 
dom, or  other  Principality  —  Against  Nicholas  Machi- 
avell  the  Florentine.'*  A  passage  from  Patericke's 
Epistle  Dedicatoiy  will  indicate  the  conception  of 
Machiavellianism  which  this  work  disseminated:  "Foe 
then  Sathan  being  a  disguised  person  amongst  the 
French,  in  the  likenesse  of  a  merry  ieaster  [i.  e.,  Rabe- 
lais] acted  a  Comoedie,  but  shortly  ensued  a  wofull 
Tragedie.  When  our  countriemens  minds  were  sick, 
and  corrupted  with  these  pestilent  diseases,  and  that 
discipline  waxed  stale;  then  came  forth  the  books  of 
Machiavell,  a  most  pernicious  writer,  which  began  not 
in  secret  and  stealing  manner  (as  did  those  form^ 
vices)  but  by  open  meanes,  and  as  it  were  a  continuall 
assault,  utterly  destroyed,  not  this  or  that  vertue,  but 
even  all  vertues  at  once:  Insomuch  as  it  tooke  Faith 
from  the  princes;  authoritie  and  maiestie  from  lawes; 

'  See  the  valuable  dissertation  of  Edward  Meyer,  "  Machiavelli 
and  the  Elizabethan  Drama,"  LiileraTkUlorixhe  FoTKkungen,  I.    , 
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libertie  from  the  people,  and  peace  and  concord  from 
all  persons."  The  frank  dial>oIiam  here  attributed  to 
the  Florentine  provided  Kyd  with  an  effective  ready- 
made  character  for  his  intriguing  prince,  Lorenzo;  and, 
in  consequence  of  Kyd'a  successful  employment,  cre- 
ated a  permanent  stage  type  which  long  retained  its 
popularity  in  the  face  of  all  efforts  at  psycholc^ical 
truth. 

"The  Spanish  Tragedy"  virtually  created  a  great 
deal  of  Elizabethan  stage  business,  '^apcadi^g^o- 
gether  upon  spectacular  effect,  in  entire  indifference 
to  moral  piupose  and  truth  of  characterization,  Kyd 
rused  tragedy  at  a  single  bound  to  a  position  decid- 
edly higher  in  vulgar  favor  than  that  occupied  by  the 
previously  dominantcomedy.  "The  Spanish  Tragedy" 
received  and  merited  more  both  of  popularity  and  of 
derision  than  any  other  play,  probably,  which  the  idx- 
teenth  century  produced;  and  it  was  everyirfiere  imi- 
tated. Besides  his  clever  adaptation  of  Senecan  con- 
vention to  the  taste  of  his  time,  and  his  creation  of  the 
stock  types  already  referred  to,  Kyd  inaugurated  in 
this  play  a  greater  variety  of  plot  devices  which  per- 
sisted in  the  later  drama  than  can  easily  be  enumer- 
ated. The  idyllic  garden  scene  between  Horatio  and 
Bel-Imperia,  setting  off  the  tragedy  that  environs  it; 
the  play  within  the  play  of  the  last  act;  the  employ- 
ment of  the  dumb-show,  no  longer  as  a  mere  prelude, 
but  as  an  mtegral  part  of  the  drama; '  the  dialogue  of 
Andrea  and  Revenge,  encompassing  and  interpreting 
the  entire  course  of  events;  the  carefully  articulated 
sub-plot  of  Serberine  and  Pedringano,  filling  out  and 
telieviag  with  its  grim  humor  the  bleak  horror  of  the 
I  Cf.  m.  IV,  S8  ff  and  Maebdk.  IV,  i. 
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mwn  tragedy:  each  of  these  elements  —  the  result  o( 
Kyd's  quick  sense  ox  striking  effect  —  passed  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  theatre,  and  repeated  itself  ia 
numerous  variations  .In  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
hia  contemporaries. 

The  enormous  succejs  of  "The  Spanish  Tragedy" 
inspired  two  other  plays,  which  courted  popularity  by 
a  treatment  of  the  same  themes.  "The  First  Part  of 
Jeronimo,  With  the  Warre  of  Portugal!,  and  the  life  and 
death  of  Don  AndrEea"  (1605)  is  a  crude  sketch  of 
the  antecedent  history  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
courts.  The  general  appearance  of  plagiarism  about 
this  piece  and  the  many  contradictions  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  m^Q  figures  of  the  two  plays  show  "Jeron- 
imo" to  be  almost  certainly  the  effort  of  a  theatrical 
hack  to  deck  himself  in  borrowed  glory. 

"The  Tragedy  of  Solyman  and  Perseda"  (1592  ?),j 
though  published  anonymously,  and  lacking  decisive 
evidence  of  authorship,  is  now  more  generally  accepted 
as  Kyd's.  It  is  an  amplification  into  a  five-act  tragedy 
of  the  same  stoiy*  which  had  previously  furnished 
the  material  for  Hieronimo's  interpolated  play;  and  it 
possesses  considerable  interest  as  showing  how  the  in- 
novations of  "The  Spanish  Tragedy"  fared  in  later 
practice.  "Soliman  and  Perseda"  is  a  work  of  greater 
polish  and  much  less  originality  than  the  earlier  play, 
but  it  shows  the  same  general  characteristics.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  Kyd  should  have  exhausted  his 
imagination  in  the  prodigality  of  intrigue  and  inci- 
dent which  mark  his  first  play.   The  later  effort  has 

'  This  Btory  seeins  to  have  reached  Kyd  in  Henry  Wotton'i 
Crrurdy  Contronersy  of  Cupid'a  Catildt  (1578),  a  collection  of  five 
talcs  tranBlated  from  the  French  of  Jacques  Yver. 
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little  of  tbe  uncouth  energy  ei  tluigtuge  and  actioD 
which  made  "The  Spanish  Trsisedy"  ridiculous  to 
critics,  but  enormously  influential  Noneottheaerious 
characters  in  "Soliman  and  Perteda"  possesses  the  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  Hierojiimo  and  Lorenzo;  yet 
the  later  play  is  obviously  better  balanced  and  ma- 
turer.  Equally  with  the  other  it  depends  for  its  iqipeal 
upon  the  portrayal  of  physiral  action  of  a  bloody  and 
surprising  nature;  and  its  plot,  though  neatly  woriced 
out,  is  even  more  entirely  a  narrative  of  consecutive 
events,  closely  foUowing  its  novelistic  source,  and  lack- 
ing the  unity  which  the  figures  of  Andrea  and  Bevenge 
give  to  "The  Spanish  Tragedy."  The  main  sup^ority 
of  "Soliman  and  Perseda"  lies  in  the  comic  scenes,  where 
the  humors  of  Piston  and  Basilisco,  though  quite  con- 
ventional, are  well  handled;  and  in  an  increased  sanity 
throughout.  By  most  rules,  "Soliman  and  Perseda" 
should  be  a  better  play  than  its  predecessor;  but,  in 
fact,  it  has  hardly  a  tithe  of  the  interest  of  "The  Spau- 
bh  Tragedy,"  either  for  the  critic  or  the  reader.  It  is 
an  instructive  failure,  marking  clearly  the  superficial- 
ity and  insipidity  which  were  inherent  in  the  melo- 
drama, but  which  the  very  fault  of  "The  Spanish 
Tragedy"  —  its  violent  excess  —  served  largely  to 
disguise.  Along  the  path  which  Kyd  had  outlined,  no 
true  advance  in  tragedy  was  possible.  His  first  play, 
struck  out  wildly  in  the  flush  of  invention,  remained 
the  best  of  its  type;  and  in  spite  of  its  immense  vogue 
and  the  enormous  gmn  in  dramatic  technique  which  it 
accomplished,  it  proved  to  its  closest  imitators  a  very 
misleading  guide. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.   Kyd  brought  within 
tiie  range  of  tragedy  all  the  forces  by  which  an  audi- 
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ence  might  be  moved,  except  only  the  portrayal  of  hu- 
man character.  That  he  entirely  ignored.  In  conse- 
quence, the  plays  of  Kyd's  type  betray  their  lack  of 
this  fundamental  requisite  of  all  healthy  drama  only 
the  more  clearly  in  proportion  as  ihey  grow  saner  in 
other  respects.  The  tr^c  form  which  Kyd,  with  gen- 
ius almost  creative,  had  evolved  from  the  Senecan  tra- 
dition was  for  the  present  little  more  than  an  empty 
shell.  In  the  case  of  "The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  the 
author  tempered  the  barren  coldness  of  his  imaginary 
world  by  the  artificial  heat  of  lurid  incident;  but  the 
human  warmth  which  he  did  not  find  in  Seneca  he  was 
not  able  to  impart  It  was  only  after  Marlowe  had 
breathed  into  tragedy  the  vital  spirit  of  psychological  | 
truth  that  the  English  theatre  was  prepared  to  develop 
effectively  the  technical  form  which  Kyd  had  invented. 
The  most  immediate  inheritors  of  the  wealth  of 
Senecan  melodrama  brought  into  currency  by  "The 
Spanish  Tragedy"  were  the  "Ur-Hamlet"  and  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  plays  which  abundantly  shared  with  the 
older  work  both  in  the  plaudits  of  the  groundlings  and 
in  the  derision  of  more  refined  tastes.  The  early  "Ham- 
let" —  unfortunately  no  longer  estaut  in  its  ori^nal 
form  —  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Kyd  himself 
about  1589.  Even  in  the  two  greatly  humanized  and 
intellectualized  versions  of  Shakespeare  the  parallelism 
with  "The  Spanish  Tragedy"  is  continually  forcedv^ 
upon  the  reader  in  the  typic^ly^-KydiaB  theme  of  all 
engidfing^ revenge,  and  in  the  spectacular, use  of  the 
ghost,  the  play  within  theplay,  and  the  manifold  vari- 
ations of  heroic  insanity.  Here  also,  as  in  "The  Span- 
ish Tragedy"  and  nearly  all  the  plays  of  its  class,  the 
mark  of  Seneca's  over-reflective  style  stands  conspicu- 
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OU8  in  the  penchant  for  extended  soliloquy  and  self- 
anftlyais. 

"Titiu  Andronicua"  is  another  drama  in  which  the 
morbid  craze  for  vengeance  is  traced  through  an  orgy 
of  undiscrimiDating  slaughter.  First  printed  in  1594, 
the  tragedy  is  stated  to  have  been  played  sundry 
times  by  the  companies  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  (later  the  Lord  ChamberlMn's),  and  the 
Earl  of  Sussex.  This  advertisement  links  "Titus  An- 
dronicus"  with  the  second  and  third  parts  of  "Henry 
VI,"  which  were  likewise  acted  both  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke's  Men  and  by  those  of  the  Strange-Derby- 
Chamberlain  Company.^  Thus,  it  seems  likely  that 
Shakespeare  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
"Titus  Andronicus"  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  began  his  concern  with  the  history  play:  as  the  re- 
viser, that  is,  for  his  company's  use  of  a  striking  but 
inartistic  drama*  that  had  already  attained  notoriety 
upon  a  different  stage. 

The  peculiar  strength  and  weakness  of  Senecan 
melodrama  are  well  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  coin- 
cidence that  four  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  type,  all  belonging  to  the  period  1590-1603, 
found  their  way  into  print  only  a  generation  or  more 
after  composition.  That  they  should  have  remained 
extant  for  so  long  in  theatrical  archives,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  have  been  still  found  worthy  of  revision 
and  publication,  shows  the  permanent  hold  which  they 

I  The  ISBB  edition  of  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  qf  York. 
the  earlieat  veraion  of  Henry  VI,  Pt.  Ill,  dedaiea  that  play  to  have 
been  acted  bj  Lord  Pembroke's  Men.  and  the  close  connection  of  the 
True  Tragedy  with  the  earlier  First  Part  qf  Ute  Contention  makes  it 
certMn  tlut  the  two  dramas  bel<Higed  to  the  same  company. 
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had  upon  vulgar  faacy.  On  the  other  band,  the  pub- 
Kshera'  previoua  Defect  o(  plays  so  certainly  notori- 
ous on  the  stage  may  not  unjustly  be  ascribed  to  th«r 
obvious  lack  of  psychological  truth  and  literary  polish. 

Of  these  four  melodramas,  "The  Jew  of  Malta," 
Marlowe's  only  accepted  production  in  the  species,  was 
vritten  about  1590,  and  acted  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess by  Henslowe's  Company  between  1592  and  1596. 
Though  licensed  for  publication  in  1594,  no  edition  is 
known  prior  to  163S,  when  the  tragedy  was  printed 
after  having  been  revived  both  at  the  Cockpit  Theatre 
and  at  Court.  "Lust's  Dominion,  or  The  Lascivious 
Qtieen,"  was  first  published  in  1657  as  "A  Tragedie 
Written  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  Gent,"  In  its  lurid 
picture  of  vice  in  high  places,  and  in  the  portraiture  of 
its  hero-villain  Eleazar,  the  Machiavellian  Moor,  this 
pli^  is  a  companion-piece  to  "Titus  Andronicus,"  by 
which  it  was  probably  suggested.  The  ascription  to 
Marlowe  seems  to  be  unsupported  by  any  evidence, 
and  probably  originated  with  the  untrustworthy  pub- 
lisher of  the  1657  edition,  Francis  Kirkman.  Collier 
identified  "Lust's  Dominion"  with  "The  Spanish 
Moor's  Tragedy"  by  Dekker,  Haughton,  and  Day, 
mentioned  in  Henslowe's  Diary  for  January,  1600,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  former  piece  took  its  first 
form  a  decade  eariier. 

The  very  interesting  melodrama  "  Alphonsus  of  Ger- 
many," published  1654,  appears,  like  the  pl^s  just 
mentioned,  to  date  from  a  period  little  subsequent  to 
1590.  Throughout  this  drama  Machiavellianism  is 
rampant  in  the  schemes  and  character  of  the  titular 
hero;  and  the  old  theme  of  revenge  for  a  father  presents 
itself  anew  in  Alphonsus's  dupe  and  foof,  Al^umder-de 
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Cypnu,  togethet  mih  many  subordinate  hoirors  and 
mudi  carefully  constructed  machiuetT'  of  plot  and  sub- 
pbt. 

Chettle's  "Hoffman,"  mentioned  by  Henslowe  in 
1602,  is  the  fourth  of  these  wild  stage  plays,  vliich  were 
destined  to  wait  long  for  pubUcation.  It  exists  only  in 
a  tett  printed  in  1631.  Together  with  Marstcm's  con- 
temporary "History  of  Antonio  and  MeUida,"  in  two 
parts,  and  the  Shakespearean  "Hamlet,"  it  makes  up  a 
group  illustrative  of  the  vogue  of  the  Senecao  revenge 
play  at  the  very  close  of  the  Tudor  period.  "Hamlet  '* 
is  the  link  which  binds  this  series  to  the  earlier  group 
(rf  plays  immediately  inspired  by  "The  Spanish  Trag^ 
edy."  "Hamlet"  is,  furthermore,  the  only  connecting 
medium  between  this  entire  brutal  spedes  and  the  per- 
manent interests  of  art  and  humanity. 

Senecan  melodrama  did  not  end  with  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Perhaps  it  has  never  met  a  complete  check. 
But  in  the  plays  which  follow  "Hamlet,"  the  sigmfi- 
cance  of  the  classic  connection  disappears,  and  a  differ- 
ent moral  tone  is  percdved.  Traces  of  the  old  spirit 
remain  in  "The  Devil's  Charter"  by  Bamabe  Barnes 
(1607),  a  fetid  story  of  Borgian  crime  and  trickery, 
which  hardly  justifies  the  suggestion  of  supernatural 
agencies  conveyed  in  the  title;  and  in  Chapman's  "Re- 
venge of  Bussy  D'Ambois"  (1610).  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  transition  from  what  is,  at  worst,  the  honest 
bestiality  of  "The  Spanish  Tragedy"  and  "Titus  An- 
dronicus"  to  the  insidious  pessimism  of  Jacobean 
revenge  plays  like  "The Revenger's  Tragedy"  of  Tour- 
neut  (1607)  arises  from  an  opposition  in  taste  that  is 
fundamental  and  irreconcilable.  >i 
^  Even  the  Elizabethan  popular  ezpresaona  of  the 
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Senecan  influence,  though  exhaling  a  far  less  poisonoua 
atmosphere  than  the  terrible  murder  tragedies  of  Web- 
ster and  Toumeur,  make  woefully  unexhilarating  read- 
ing. They  leave  the  student  parched  for  a  breath  of 
imaginative  sympathy  or  ideal  nobihty.  Only  in  a 
single  play  from  the  Senecan  tradition  does  one  find 
that  flavor  of  romance  and  human  sweetness  which 
raises  melodrama  above  sordidness.  Naturally  enough, 
it  is  in  the  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  that  stands  inter- 
mediate in  date  between  his  slight  retouching  of  the 
ghastly  "Titus  Andronicus"  and  his  masterly  trans- 
formation of  the  almost  equally  ghastly  old  "Hamlet" 
into  an  imaginative  tragedy  of  quite  different  charac- 
ter. In  the  impression  which  it  leaves  upon  the  reader  ' 
"Romeo  and  JuHet"  is  far  removed  from  any  of  the 
plays  we  have  discussed,  but  fundamentally  it  belongs 
to  the  progeny  of  Senecan  tragedy.  The  root  idea  of 
family  feud,  hardly  less  bitter  than  in  the  "Thebais" 
or  "Titus  Andronicus"  ;  the  violent  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion and  tremendous  effusion  of  blood,  involving  not 
only  the  immediate  protagonists,  but  also  such  guiltless 
non-partisans  as  Mercutio  and  the  County  Paris,  re- 
late the  play  organically  to  the  "Spanish  Tragedy" 
class.  And  the  same  relationship  appears  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  plot :  in  the  elevation  of  pa^ion  above  char- 
acter, and  in  the  neglect  of  reason  and  ordered  argu- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  lyric  declamation.  Of  course, 
the  pure  beauty  of  the  main  story,  beside  which  even 
the  love  scenes  between  Horatio  and  Bel-Imperia  seem 
gross  and  shallow,  owes  nothing  to  Seneca.  So,  it  is  an 
original  reform  of  Shakespeare  to  contradict  the  dia- 
bolism toward  which  the  species  often  tended,  and  out 
«>f  evil  still  to  find  means  of  good,  showing  how  the 
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"star-crossed  lovers . . .  Do  mth  their  deatli  bury  tlieir 
partita'  strife,"  aod  how  the  final  result  of  all  the  tem- 
pest of  passion  is  the  reSstabliahment  of  amity  and 
order.  It  is  by  reading  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  that  one 
takes  most  pleasing  leave  of  the  classic-bom  tragedy  of 
blood.  This  play  shows  little,  to  be  sure,  of  the  Mar- 
lovian  soul-study  which  was  already  broadening  and 
oinobling  tragedy.  Yet  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
equally  rare,and  it  suggests  that  the  k^  to  the  portal 
which  leads  from  melodrama  to  true  human  tragedy 
lay  p^biq>8  not  solely  in  the  hands  of  Mariowe. 
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printed,  Speraer  Socitty,  Tols.  riiii,  riiT,  18t7.  ZHteuttum :  E.  M. 
SpMrinp,  "Ths  Elizabethan 'Tenne  Tragedies  of  SeoeiM,'" 
J/oc/.  Lang.  Revieto,  iv  (1909),  437-461.  Individual  ediiicn$. 
Seven  of  the  translatiotui  incladed  above  were  pablished 
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Fiirent  (1561)  by  Jaaper  Heywood  ;  (Edipui  (1563)  bj 
Alerandei  Nev7le  ;  Agamemnon  (1566)  aadMedea  (1566)  bj 
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other  plays,  flntutclnded  in  the  1581  edition,  are:  Hippolyiu* 
and  Hercuiet  (Etaat  by  John  Stodley  and  Thebait  by  Thoma* 
Newton.  The  tnuulation  of  a  choral  passage  in  Hereula 
(Eubus  by  Queen  Elizabeth  is  esUnt  in  MS.,  and  was  printed 
in  Anglia,  xiv  (1892),  346-362. 
EcBiPiDEB  :  Iphlgenla  *t  Anlla.  MS.  traaaUtion  by  Lady 
Lumley  in  Brit.  Mus.  Printed  G.  Becker,  Sk.  Jb.  zlvi 
(1910)  ;  Maione  Society.  [Gaseoigne's  and  Ktnwelmersh's 
JocoMta,  thoagh  claiming  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
of  Euripides  {Phaniaa),  does  not  really  merit  inclusion  under 
this  head.  See  below,  p.  224  f .] 

n.  AcADncc  AND  AiUTBtm  Tbaqedies  SHOWina  Sshbcan 

lNn.U>INCB 
A.    ACADEMIC  TSAOEDHS  DIRECTLT  OrLUIlNCED  BT  BDHSCA 

KoRTOK,  Tbouas,  and  SACKvnxo,  Thomas.    Farrex    and 

Forrex.  The  test  survives  iu  two  forms :  — 

(a)  Pirated  edition :  "  The  tragedie  of  Gorbodoo,  whereof 
three  Actes  were  wrytten  by  Thomaa  Nortone,  and  the 
two  lasts  by  Thomas  Sackvyle.  Sette  forthe  as  the 
same  was  shewed  before  the  Quenes  most  excellent 
Maiestie,  in  her  highnes  Court  of  Whitehall,  the  .zviij. 
'  day  of  Jannary,  Anno  Domini  1661  (1662).   By  the 

Gentleman  of  Thynner  Temple  in  London."  1666.  Re- 
printed, 1590,  aa  appendix  to  Lydgate's  "Serpent  of 
DeuisioD.  Wherein  is  conteined  the  true  History  or 
Uappe  of  Romea  ouerthrowe." 

Qt)  "  The  Tragidie  of  Feirez  and  Porrez,  set  forth  without 
addition  or  alteratioa  but  altogether  as  the  tame  was 
■hewed  on  stage  before  the  Queenes  Maiestie,  abont 
lune  jeares  past,  vz.  the  xviij.  day  of  lanoarie.  1661. 
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by  th«  gentletuMi  of  the  Itmer  Temj^*'  n.  d-  (cm. 
1570)  FuMunik,  Fumer,  1906.  Reprioed,  DodiUg,  all 
•dd.  exe«pt  H*zlitt'«  ;  T.  Hawkins,  Ongia  oftkeEag- 
Uth  Drama,  ii,  1773;  Andad  Brititk  Drama,  i,  1810; 
W.  D.  Cooper,  Shaketpeare  Soeietf,  xxzri,  1817  (with 
Ralph    Roiiler  Douter}  ;   B.  Vf.  SMkrille-West,  The 
Workt  of  Thomat  StKkmUe,  1859  ;  L.  T.  Smith,  Engl. 
Spraci-  u.  LiUeraturdenbmaU,  i,  1883  ;  Hanlj,  Speci- 
mmi,  ii,  1897  ;  J.  S.  Fanner,  Dram.  Wriiingi  of  Ei- 
wardt,  Norton,  SaekuUU,  1906. 
Diteuitioni  L.  H.  Conrtnej,"  The  Tngedy  of  Ferrer  and  Por- 
lex,"  Nolet  and  Qutriei,  2d  Series,  z  (1860) ,  261-263 ;  F.  Eoob, 
"Ferrezftnd  Ponex,"  Halle,  1881 ;  £.  Koeppel,  "Beitrttge 
zur  GeKbicbte  de*  elizabethanischeu  Dramas,"  Engl,  Srutt, 
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Lang.  NoUt.  u  (1887),  66-70. 
BuQHBs,  Thohab,  aod  other*.  Tha  MlafoitiuieB  of  Arthnr. 
Published  id  an  octavo  pamphlet  entitled  "Certadtie  deoises 
and  shewes  presented  to  ber  Maiestie  by  the  Gentlemen  of 
Grayes-Inne   at   her  Highneiae   Conrt   in   Greenewieb,   tiis 
twenty-eighth  day  of  Fehraarie  in  the  thirtieth  yearo  of  ber 
Mueitiei  moet  happy  Raigne,"  1587.   Reprinted,  J.  P.  Collier, 
1628.  Hazlitt,  Dodsley,  iv,  1874 ;  H.  C.  GrumbinB,  Litlerar- 
kiiloriteh*  Forachungen,  ziv,  1900.  Diievstion  .*  J.  W.  Conliffe, 
"Imitations  of  Seoem  in  The  Miafortnnes  of  Arthu,"  Ap- 
pendix II  to  rA«  Influenct  of  Seneca  on  Elvaielhan  Tragedy, 
1899. 
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"A  Itegedie  written  in  Greke  b;  Euripides,  translated  and 
digested  into  Aote  by  George  Gasooygne,  and  Franeia  Kin- 
webnershe  of  Gitiyea  lone,  and  there  by  them  presented. 
1666."  (Really  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Dolce.)  HS. 
venion  in  Brit  Mut.  Prialed  with  title  as  above  in  Gaaoi^gne'a 
"Hundreth  snndrie  Flowres,"  1573.  Reprinltd  in  "Tba 
Posies  of  George  Gasooigne,"  157S ;  Gaaeoigne's  Woria,  15S7; 
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1906  J  Works  ot  Gascoigne,  i,  1907.  Dacimion:  M.  T.  W. 
FScBter,  "Gaaooigne's  JocBstaiaTranalatioii  from  the  Italian," 
Mod.  Pha.,  i  (1903-M),  146-lSO  ;  F.  £.  Schelling,  «  Thre« 
Unique  Elizabethan  DrunaB,"  Mod.  Lang.  Notet  (1692);  in- 
corporated in  "The  Life  and  WritingB  of  George  Gaacoigne," 
1893. 
WiLHOT,  BoBBBT,  and  others,  CHsmoad  of  Salem.  Extant 
in  two  forma:  — 

(a)  Three  MS.  veraions  giving  the  t«it  acted  at  the  Inner 
Temple  about  1567.  MS.  LanBdowne786:  reprinted  A. 
Brandl,  with  variant  readings  of  MS.  Hargrave  205, 
QueUen  u.  Ftmchungm,  1898. 
(6)  Revised  text  prepared  for  publioatiou  bj  Wilmot  twentf- 
four  jeais  after  the  original  performance.  Printed  as 
"The  Tragedie  of  Tancred  and  Giimund.  Compiled 
bj  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  aqd  by  them 
presented  before  her  Maiestie.  Newly  reuiued  and  pol- 
ished according  to  the  decorum  of  these  dales.  By  R. 
W."  1591.  Reimned  1592.  Reprinted,  Dodtley,  all  edd. 
Diicuttum:  3.  W.  CnnUfFe,  "Gismond  of  Salerne," 
Publ.  Mod.  Long.  An.,  zii  (1906),  435-461 ;  C.  Sher- 
wood, "  N.  £.  Bearbeitongen  der  Erzahliing  ,  .  .  von 
Gbismonda  ..." 
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toritche  Fortchttngen,  iii,  1897. 

Ktd,  Thomas:  CoraeUa,  1594.  Ba-isBned,  1695,  with  ex- 
panded title  :  "  Pompey  the  Great,  his  faire  ComelilSB  Trage- 
die .  .  .  Written  in  Fienoh,  by  that  excellent  Poet  Ro :  Gar- 
nier ;  and  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Kid."  Reprinted, 
DodsUs,  all  edd. ;  H.  Gassner,  1894. 

CAmEL,  Samdbl.  Works,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  5  vols.,  Hvlh  Li- 
brary, 1883-96.  Cleopatra.  Printed  in  "  Delia  and  Rosa- 
mond augmented,"  1594  (2  edd.),  1595,  1598  ;  "The  Poel>- 
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TMnted  :  with  tha  Trmg«die  of  FIiDatu.  Written  hj  Suanet 
Dsniel,"  1605 1   "CertaiD   SmaU    Workea   BeKtof<n«    Di> 
Tulgtd   hj    Samnel    Daniel,"   1607,    1611;    "The    Whole 
Worke*  of  Sunual   Daniel  EaqniM  in  FoeMe,"  1623  ;  re- 
printed oa  "  Drmmmaticke  FoemB,"  1636 ;  Materialien,  md. 
PUlotas.  Printed  in  the  1605  edition  of  Daniel,  and  in  the 
later  edd.,  as  mentioned  above.  Separatelj  pnUisbed, "  The 
Tragedie  of  Pbilotaa.  By  Sam,  Daniel,"  1607. 
BxAKDOK,  Sahuxi^  "  The  I^agieomcedi  of  the  Tertnone  Oct^ 
via,"  1698.  ReprirUed,  Maione  Society,  1910. 

D.   CLASeiCIEINO  TRAOEDIXS  BHOWINa  ORlOINAIi  TAXUTIOH9  IVOM 


Grkville,  Fdlke,  AlaJiam  and  Mtutapfaa.  Both  inelnded  in 
"Certaine  Learned  and  Elegant  Workea  of  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Fulke  Lord  Brooke.  Written  in  his  Tootb,"  1633. 
Refyrinttd,  A.  B.  Groiart,  FuUer  Worthia  Library,  1870.  "  The 
Tragedy  of  Mustapha"  waa  printed  separatalj,  1609.  Du- 
euition:  M.  W,  Croll, » The  Work*  of  Fulke  GreviUe,"  1903. 

Alexakder,  Wiluau,  Earl  of  Stirling.  CoUecUd  editiont: 
"The  Mooarohick  Tragedies"  (CViEnu  and  Daritu  only)) 
1604  ;  "  The  Monarohicke  Tragedies  ;  Crtesus,  Darins,  the 
AlexandFeBii,IuliuBCssar,New]j enlarged,"  1607;  reprinted 
■*  third  edition,"  1616  ;  "  Recreations  with  the  Muses,"  I63T  ; 
"Poetical  Works,"  3  vols.,  1870-72,  "  The  Tragedie  of  Da- 
rius "published  separate!;,  1603.  Discussion:  H.  Benin elberg, 
"Sir  William  Aleiander,  Graf  Ton  Stirling  ..."  1880. 
[With  this  group  are  related  Ben  Jooson's  Roman  tragedies  : 
Sajanun  hla  Fall  (1605)  and  CatUine  his  Conaplracy 
(1611).  Jonson's  plays,  however,  are  not  properly  academic 
or  amateur.] 

ni.  PoPUi-AR  Tragbdisb  iHFLnxNCKD  BT  Gabbic  Pbxcedknt 
Looriue.  "  Newly  set  fooith,  onerseene  and  corrected,  By  W.  S." 
1595.  Reprinted  1731  (two  issues) ;  Maione  Society,  1908.  (For 
editions  of  this  play  in  the  thiid  and  fourth  Shakespeare  F(k> 
lioa  and  in  later  aollections  of  accepted  or  aupposititioas  worn 
of  Shakespeare,  see  The  Skakespeare  Apoerypha,  1906,  442, 
443.) 
En>,  Tkoiiab.  Works,  ed.  F.  S.  Boas,  190L  Gtntnd  I 
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J.  Le  Gaj  Brereton,  "Notes  on  the  Text  of  K;dd,"  EngL 
Stud.,  xxrvii  (1907),  87-90!  C.  Crawford,  «  A  Conoordanoe  of 
the  WorkH  oi  Kjd,"  Maieriatien,  it,  1906;  K.  MarkicfaeSel, 
"Thomw  Kyd's  Tr«.gi>dien,"  1886;  G.  Sawarin,  "Tbomai 
Kyd  nndBein  Krais,"  1892;  J. Schick,  "Thomas  Kjd's  Todes- 
jiihr,"  Si.  Jb.  HIT  (1899),  277-280  ;  O.  Michael,  "D»r  StU 
in  Thomas  Kyd's  Origiualdtamen,"  1M6. 
The  Spanish  Tragedy.    Eailiest  edition  extant  aadated: 
"  Newlj  oorrected,  and  amended  of  snob  grosse  faults  as 
passed  in  the  first  impresaion."    Reprinted  1694.  Ten  other 
editions  previous  to  tha  end  of  1633  are  known.  (See  Greg's 
list.)  Reprinted,  Dodsley,  all  edd. ;  T.  Hawkins,  "  Origin  of 
the  English  Drama,"  ii,  1773  ;  Ancient  Britiih  Drama,  i, 
1810 ;  J.  M.  Manly,  Specimens,  ii,  1697;  J,  Schick,  Temfde 
DramaHsU,  1898;  LUterarMitoritclie  Fonchungen,  lii  (1901). 
Discuiiiim:  W.  Bang,  "Kyd's  Spanish   Tragedy,"   Engl. 
Stud.,  xiTiii,  229-234;  G.  O.  Fleischer,  "  Bemerkang  en 
iibec  Eyds  Spanish  Tragedy,"  1896 ;  J.  A.  Worp,  "  Die 
Fabel  der  Spanish  Tragedy,"  Sh.  Jl.  nix,  xxr  (1S94)  ;  R. 
SchQDwerth,"Dte  niederl&ndischen  . . .  Bearbeitungen  von 
Th.  Kyd's  Spauisli  Tragedy,"  Lit.  Fortchvngen,  nri,  190a 
Soliman  and  Paraada.    Threo  issnes  of  1599  and  an  un- 
dated ed.  known.  ReprinUd,  Th.  Uawkina,  Origin  of  the 
Englith  Drama,  ii,  1773 ;  Hazlitt,  DodtUy,  v.    Dixaation : 
£.  Koeppel, "  Beitr&ge  zur  geschichte  des  elizabethanisohen 
dramas,"  Engl.  Stud.,  iri  (1892);  G.  Sarraiin,  "  Der  Ter- 
fasser  von  Soliman  and  Ferseda,"  Engl.  Slad.,  zr  (1891), 
25&-263.  [The  lost  ITr-Hamlet  of  oa.  1589  was  probably 
written  by  Kyd.  Cf.  J.  Allen,  "  The  Ixwt  Hamlet  of  Kyd," 
Weitminster  Review,  1908  ;  J.  Corbin,  "  The  Geiman  Hamlet 
and  Earlier  English  Versions,"  Harvard  Sttidies,  t,  1896 ; 
W.  Croizcnaoh,  Mod.  Phil.,  ii  (1905) ;  W.  Croizonaoh,  "  Die 
Torshakespeare'ache  Hamlettragiidie,"  5A.  Jb.  xlii  (1906); 
J.  W.  Cuuliffe, "  Nash  and  the  Earlier  Hamlet,"  PM.  Mod. 
Lang.  As$.  (1906);  A.  S.  Jack,  PM.  Mod.  Lang.  An.,  xz 
(190S) ;  M.  W.  MacCallum,  "  The  Authorship  of  the  Early 
Hamlet,"  PumivaU  Miscellany,  1901  (nri,  p.  282  ff);  K. 
Meier,  Dretdner  Anteiger,  Mar.,  1904;  G.   Sarrazin,  "  Die 
Entstehnng  der  Hamlet-TragSdie,"  Anglia,  lii,  liii  (1890, 
1891);  C.  M.  Lewis,  "The  Genesis  of  Hamlet,"  1907.] 
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n«  nrat  Part  of  JeiMiiBo.    "  With  the  Wuna  of  Ft»- 
ti^all,  and  O*  life  aod  desUh  of  Don  Andiza,"  IGOS.  £«- 
priaUd,  DodtlcT,  all   edd. ;   Jnci«nl  fritid  Drama,  i,  18ia 
DuetmUm :  i.  E.  &«aU^  J/oif .  Zon;.  Nala,  ix  (1905). 
(Tut  ^j  hM  bam  aaoibed,  doobtleM  ineotrccdj,  to  Kjd.) 

UjiBLon,  CHXinoPHCB:  Xfae  Jew  d  Kalta,  1633L  AgmMlerf 
in  all  aditiou  of  Hailowe,  in  Bead's  and  Ccdliar'a  Dodakr, 
rtd.  fiii ;  W.  Osberrj,  1S18  ;  A.  Wagner,  1889: 

Tftu  ADdronlotw.  Written,  probably,  bj  an  nmdentificd 
antbor,  and  retonebad  \ij  Sbakeapaare.  Prinbd  1£91.  1600 
(Faeaimila  £.  W.  Ajbbee,  1866,  C.  F^etori■li^  18S6),  1611 
(Faciimile  E,  W,  Aahbee,  1867).  EtprvOed  Shakespaara 
Folio,  1623  and  Iat«r  editiona. 

Lnat'a  Dominion,  "  Or,  Tlie  LaaciTiona  Qneen.  A  Tn^edle. 
Written  bj  Chrirtopher  Harlowe,  Gent,"  1667.  Reprinted 
Bobinfon'i  edition  of  Marlowe,  iii,  1826. 

Alpbonana,  Emperor  of  Oerraany.  "By  George  Cbapman 
Gent,,"  1664.  ReprvOed,  K.  Elw,  1867;  T.  M.  Parrott, «  Tbe 
Tragedies  of  George  Cbapman,"  1910. 

Mautok,  Johx  :  Antonio  and  MelUcIa.  Two  parts :  "  The 
Hiatory  of  Antonio  and  Mellida.  The  first  part,"  "Antontos 
Beuenge.  The  second  part."  Both  printed  1602.  Reprinted  in 
UantoD's  Tragediei  and  Comediet,  1633  (two  issues) ;  Works, 
ad.  HaUiwell,  1866  ;  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1679  ;  A.  H.  BnUen, 
1887. 

Chkttle,  Hbkbt  :  thagedr  of  Hof&nan,  "  Or  A  Beoenge 
for  ft  Father,"  1631.  RepritOed,  H.  B.  LCeonard),  1852  ; 
R.  Aokannann,  18&1.  Diacuasion:  N.  Delias,  "Cbettle'a 
HoSman  und  Sbakspere'i  Hamlet,"  Sk.Jh.ix  (1874), 
166-194. 

Barnis,  Babnabk  :  Tb«  DavU'a  Charter,  <*  A  Tragaedie 
Conteining  the  Life  and  Death  of  Pope  Alexander  tlie  aizt, 
Ai  it  iraa  plud  before  the  Kings  Maieitie,TponCaDdleE[iassa 
nigbt  last :  by  his  Muesties  Seraants,"  1607.  R^priiaed,  R. 
B.  MoKerrow,  Mateiialien,  vi,  1904.  Diaeiawm :  A.  £.  H. 
Swaen  and  G.  B.  Moore  Smith,  "Notes  on  the  Deril'a 
CharUr,"  Aforf.  Lang.  Revieui,  i  (1906),  122  ff. 

TOORNBUII,  CTfUL :  The  Atheiat'e  Tragedy,  "  Or  The  honest 
Man's  Keuenge,"  1611,  1C12.  Tho  Rerenger'a  Itacedy, 
1807,  1608.   Both  reprinted  in  Toumeor'a  Worb,  ed.  J.  C. 
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Collina,  1878 ;  Mermaid  edition  of  Webster  uid  Tonmenr, 
J.  A.  Sjmoiid*,  1888. 
CnApHAN,  Geobge  :  Bnsar  D'AmboU,  1607.  Five  other  iuaei 
before  the  end  of  1S67.  TbeReTSngeof  BnHj  D'Amboia, 
1613.  Both  Tepiiiit«d  in  editions  of  Chapman's  Worit/ 
W.  L.  Pbelpa,  Mermaid  ed. ;  T.  M.  Furott,  Tragediei  of 
Chapman,  1910. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  HEBOIC  PLAT 

'i  It  is  necessaiy  to  look  far  into  the  past  in  order  to 
,  trace  the  ultimate  source  of  the  dramatic  current 
^  which  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
blended  with  the  influences  already  considered,  and 
preserved  tragedy  from  barren  sensationalism  by 
teaching  it  the  value  of  the  individual  personality. 
Coeval  with  the  beginnings  and  earliest  development 
of  the  regular  stage  under  religious  auspices,  there  had 
^sted  an  entirely  popular  species  of  quasi-dramatic 
entertainment,  much  less  definite  in  form  and  less  rich 
in  evolutionary  possibilities,  but  even  more  firmly  in- 
grained in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  deep  rooted  in 
hoariest  antiquity.  This  incipient  conuuunal  drama 
found  expression  throng  such  questionable  media  as 
the  village  dance,  the  choral  song,  and  the  ballad,  but  . 
retained  its  dramatic  germ  tenaciously  from  the  pagan 
sword  dance  to  the  latest  degenerate  survivals  in 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuiy  hamlets.  Most 
commonly  it  dealt  with  the  celebration  of  heroic  qual- 
ities and  lauded  individual  prowess,  sometimes  that 
of  mythical  warrior -deities,  sometimes  of  historical 
or  semi-historical  characters  like  Percy  and  Douglas, 
Robin  Hood  or  Sir  Gawain. 

The  fifteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  highest 
development  and  broadest  diffusion  of  the  religious 
drama,  evolved  concurrently,  as  its  other  most  char- 
acteristic literary  product,  the  great  volume  of  ballad 
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poetry,  which  treated,  for  tlie  most  part,  the  popular 
figures  of  legend  or  lomaace  in  a  form  always  verging 
upon  the  dramatic.  Certain  extant  fragments  of  the 
time  even  show  the  particular  ballad  hero,  Robin  Hood, 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  real  plays  which  depicted 
his  character  and  feats  in  a  manner  identical  at  all 
points  with  that  of  the  ballads.^  All  this  hterature 
imphes  the  existence  among  the  common  people  of 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period  of  a 
strong  interest  in  the  crudest  form  of  character  poi^  i 
trayal ;  that  is,  in  the  delineation  of  a  well-known  figure 
iu  the  performance  of  deeds  too  simple  and  familiar 
to  distract  the  attention  by  reason  of  either  novelty 
or  intricate  plot  manipulation.  This  interest  contin- 
ued unabated  among  the  vidgar,  in  spite  of  the  gibes 
and  attacks  of  more  progressive  critics,  till  after  the 
reign  of  James  I;  and  its  vitality  is  attested,  not  only 
by  the  numerous  hostile  allusions,  but  by  the  stupen-  ^ 
dous  output  of  low-priced  chapbooks  and  ballads 
recording  the  adventures  of  popular  figures  Uke  Guy 
of  Warwick,  Valentine  and  Orson,  and  the  Arthurian 
heroes. 

The  general  craving  thus  indicated  was  mainly 
satisfied  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  religious  play 
aud  the  interlude  by  means  of  verse  and  prose  narrar 
tive  ratter  than  the  drama;  but  it  was  largely  a  dra- 
matic instinct,  and  in  the  end  it  aSected  the  stage 
both  for  good  and  ill.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  this  taste, 
implanted  in  the  body  of  the  people,  which  kept  alive 
the  desire  for  serious  popular  drama  during  the  long 

1  Two  such  works  are  reprinted  in  Manly' t  Specimeni  of  the  Pre- 
SkalopereaTt  Drama,  vol.  i,  879  ff,  and  in  the  MaUme  Soeiel}/ 
"CoUectiOTS."  part  ii  (1908),  117  ff. 
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reigD  ol  alnmt  unmixed  farce,  and  H  was  the  same 
tajte  which  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the  impiwted 
Seoecan  tragedy  (rf  piot  intrigue  alone,  and  restricted 
Senecan  imitation  tor  some  thirty  years  to  the  learned 
amateur  stage.  On  the  me  hand,  this  state  <^  htoary 
interest  did  much  to  raise  Elizabethan  drama  supe- 
rior to  the  petty  cult  c4  novelty  and  to  give  it  (Hte  oS 
its  clearest  lines  c4  contact  with  Athcaiian  tragedy  in 
its  sane  presentation  c4  great  characters  and  eventSt 
untrammelled  by  the  diame  trf  plagiarism  or  triteness. 
The  same  influence  operated  disadvantageously,  how- 
ever, in  encouraging  a  very  cavalier  attitude  among 
the  popular  dramatists  towards  the  virtues  of  unity 
and  formal  regularity  in  plot  construction.  It  gave  an 
epic  tinge  to  much  of  the  drama  of  the  day,  impelling 
the  writers  to  cut  th«r  material  Uneally  rather  than 
transversely,  and  thus  substitute  for  the  full  and  bol- 
eoced  treatment  of  the  story's  climax  a  rambling  epi- 
sodic chronicle  of  incidents.  It  tended  normally  to 
promote  the  glorification  of  the  central  figure  and  the 
neglect  of  all  others.   ■ 

The  general  appetite  for  narratives  of  popular 
heroes,  to  which  the  ballads  of  the  fifteenth  century 
largely  ministered,  was  further  fed  at  the  close  of  that 
1  period  by  adapting  to  the  vulgar  taste  the  romance 
of  chivalry,  once  an  essentially  aristocratic  species  of 
literature,  now  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute.  The 
great  period  of  chivalrous  romance  came  to  a  long 
deferred  end  with  Malory,  who  sununed  up  in  prose 
what  had  centuries  before  been  written  in  verse  and 
said  what  should  perhaps  have  been  the  last  word  upon 
the  Arthurian  story.  The  success  of  the  "M(»te 
d'Arthur,"  however,  called  forth  numerous  ii 
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and  gave  renewed  life  among  the  populace  to  a  liter- 
ary genre  which  as  a  courtly  type  had  long  arrived  at 
senility.  Among  the  host  of  works  thus  recalled  into 
vogue,  two  deserve  particular  notice:  "Huon  of  Bor/ 
deaux,"  rendered  from  the  French  by  Lord  Bemers, 
the  translator  of  Froissart,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
A^II,  and  the  enormously  famous  "Amadis  of  Gaul,") 
of  which  one  Elizabethan  version  b  the  work  of  the 
dramatist  Anthony  Munday.' 

This  kind  of  fiction  maintained  itself  by  no  fresh- 
ness or  skill  in  narrative,  but  merely  by  the  portrayal 
in  crude  outline  of  some  stupendous  central  figure. 
In  the  appreciation  of  critics  whose  taste  was  being 
chastened  alike  by  the  ideals  of  classical  restrwnt  and 
by  Puritan  morality,  such  vulgar  stories  steadily  lost 
caste,  till  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  emblematic  of 
all  that  was  low  and  inartistic  in  literature.'  Yet  we 
have  overwhelming  evidence,  not  only  for  the  undi- 
minSshing  appeal  of  this  style  of  narrative  with  the 
rude  public  to  which  it  mainly  catered,  but  also  for 
the  important  fact  that  the  rough  dramatizations  of  I 
auch  hero-stories  formed  during  two  thirds  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  chief  source  of  popular  serious  drama. 
In  a  well-known  passage  of  his  "Schoolmaster," 
Eoger  Ascham  records  his  hostility  to  the  type  of 
fiction  represented  by  the  "Morte  d'Arthur"  and  the 
ballads  as  well  as  to  the  newer  vogue  of  the  Italian 
novel.    The  judgment  of  Gosson  and  Meres,  both 

I    '  An  earlier  translation  by  T.  Paynell  had  appeared  b  1S87. 

'  Not«,  for  example,  Ben  Jonson's  hit  at  "The  Knight  of 
the  Sun"  in  CytUhia't  Bevelt  (III,  iii),  and  at  the  "Arcadia"  io 
Bartitotomeai  Fair   (IV,  ii)  and  Eiiery  Man   Out  of  hit  Humor 

(Hi). 
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classicists  and  Puritans,  is  to  the  same  effect,  and 
bears  the  same  witness  to  the  strength  of  the  repro- 
bated fashion.  Writing  in  1579,  Gosson  declares:  "I 
may  boldly  say  it  because  I  have  seen  it,  that  'The 
Palace  of  Pleasure,'  'The  Golden  Ass,'  "Hie  Ethio- 
pian History,'  'Amadis  of  France,'  and  '  The  Round 
Table ' . .  .  have  been  thorou^ily  raked  to  furnish  the 
playhouses  in  London." 

And  Francis  Meres,  with  equ^  emphasis  an  the 
moral  side  of  the  question,  gives  a  catalogue  of  titles 
of  the  offending  literature  comparing  interestingly 
with  the  great  collection  of  similar  works  which  the 
bourgeois  Captain  Cox  of  Coventry  is  known  to  have 
made.  Meres  writes  in  a  section  of  his  "Palladia 
Tamia"(1598)  dealing  with  the  "Reading  of  bookes": 
"As  the  Lord  de  la  Nonne  in  the  sise  discourse  of  his 
politikeand  military  discom^es  censureth  of  the  bookes 
of  'Amadis  de  Gaule,'  wh.  be  saith  are  no  lease  hurt- 
full  to  youth  then  the  workes  of  Michiauell  to  age:  so 
these  bookes  are  accordingly  to  be  censured  of,  whose 
names  follow;  'Beuis  of  Hampton,'  'Guy  of  War- 
wicke,'  'Arthur  of  the  Bound  Table,'  'Huoa  of  Bor- 
deaux,' 'Oliuer  of  the  Castle,'  'The  Foure  Sonnes  of 
AymoD,' '  Gargantua,' '  Gireleoit'  *  The  Honour <rf  Chiu- 
ahie,"Rimaleon  of  Greece,'  'PalmerindeOhua,"The 
7.  Champions,' '  The  Myrror  of  Knighthood,' '  Blanch- 
erdine,'  'Meruin'  [MerhnP],  'HowlegIaase'[Till£ulen- 
Spiegel],  the  stories  of  'Palladyne'  and  'Palmendos,' 
'  The  Blacke  Knight,'  '  The  Maiden  Knight,'  '  The 
History  of  Caelestina,'  '  The  Castle  of  Fame,"  Gallian 
of  France,'  'Omatus  and  Artesia,'  etc." 

In  his  list  of  sources  of  contemporary  popular  drama 
quoted  above,  Gosson  adds  to  the  typical  cycles  of  the 
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Bound  Table  and  Amadis  and  the  not  altogether  dis- 
similar sentimental  romance  of  the  late  Greek  Helio- 
donis  the  collections  of  stories,  often  unedifying,  in 
Apuleius's  "Golden  Ass,"  and  Painter's  "Palace  of 
Pleasm^."  It  was  works  like  the  first  three  of  these  I 
which  lent  to  Elizabethan  drama  many  of  the  features 
to  be  considered  in  this  chapter.  The  great  bulk  of  ' 
English  popular  drama,  prior  to  1587,  which  was  not'  - 
force,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  this  pseudo-chivalzous 
convention;  and  the  playwrights  dealt  the  more  freely 
with  their  material  by  reason  of  ihe  decadence  of  the 
heroic  romance  as  an  art  form.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  drama  could  leam  any 
truth  of  human  character  from  the  ridiculous  figures 
that  strut  through  the  vulgarized  romances  of  the  d^. 
Yet  this  weak  and  dyiug  species  left  to  the  plays  formed 
out  of  it  certain  conventional  types  of  personaUty. 
infinitely  rude  and  coarse,  whi<^  were  freely  incor- 
porated and  gave  the  resultant  dramas  theii  chief 
interest.  They  were  little  more  than  lay  figures;  but  ' 
they  held  the  ^es  of  the  audiences,  carried  on  the 
action,  and  declaimed  the  tremendous  speeches,  giv- 
ing dramatists  and  people  their  first  glimpse  of  tragic 
character,  and  creating  the  conditions  which  later 
made  it  possible  for  Marlowe  to  replace  them  by 
figures  of  flesh  and  blood.  "Tamburlaine"  is  the  clas- 
sic instance  of  chivalrous  romance  turned  drama,  orf 
rather  "Tamburlaine"  would  be  if  we  could  detach 
its  constituent  machinery  from  the  web  of  lyric  passion 
in  which  the  poet  has  enshrouded  it.  What  Seneca  wasf 
to  Kyd,  the  heritage  of  romantic  legend  may  be  said] 
to  have  been  to  Marlowe;  and  it  chanced  by  the  bless-' 
ing  of  fate  that  each  of  these  masters  forged  simul- 
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taneously  from  his  litUe-promisiiig  materia]  one  of  the 
two  indispensables  of  tragedy:  plot  uid  character. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  plays  rou^ily  manufac- 
tured out  of  t^es  of  knif^tly  adventure  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  Elizabeth's  r^gn  have  certainly 
perished.  Frankly  artless  as  they  were  in  form  and 
ephemeral  in  purpose,  it  is  surprising  that  any  should 
have  found  their  way  into  print,  and  the  few  that  do 
survive  doubtless  owe  that  distinctitm  to  a  d^ree  <tf 
sophisticatioD  unusual  to  the  general  type. 

The  furest  example  of  the  spedes  is  a  work  entitled 
"The  Historic  of  the  two  valiant  Knights,  Syr  Clyo- 
I  mon  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sheeld,  sonne  to  the  King 
I  of  Denmarke:  And  Clamydes  the  white  Kni^t,  sonne 
to  the  IQng  of  Suavia."  This  anonymous  production, 
published  in  1599,  but  probably  a  score  of  years  older, 
was  formerly  ascribed  very  uoreasonably  to  Geoi^ 
Peele,  and  has  been  lately  attributed  on  purely  specu- 
lative grounds  to  Thomas  Preston,  the  author  of  "  Cwn- 
bises."'  Here,  through  the  tedious  length  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages  of  hobbling  rime,  are  presented,  with  the 
intricate  formlessness  characteristic  of  the  later  prose 
romance,  the  adventures  of  the  two  titular  heroes  in 
pursuit  of  bve  and  honor.  Thar  wanderings  bear 
them  throu^  a  strange  world,  ruled  in  chief  by  no  less 
a  monarch  then  King  Alexander  the  Great, — a  world 
which  includes  besides  numerous  widely  distant  realms 
an  Isle  of  Strange  Marshes  and  a  Forest  of  Strange 
Marvels.  In  addition  to  the  more  usual  actors  of 
heroic  romance,  the  reader  meets  a  flying  serp^it  that 
feeds  on  ladies  fair;  a  crafty  enchanter,  Brian  San»- 

>  Sm  G.  L.  Efttiedge,  "NoUa  <»  Elinbethan  PUts,"  Jaiamltf 
GmMmie  PUtolcvy,  ii,  T  ff. 
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foy.  who  imprisons  good  knights  in  his  tower  and 
seeks  by  true  fairy-tale  methods  to  beguile  Sir  Clamy-  ^ 
des  of  his  love;  and  an  oppressed  princess  wandering 
in  page's  attire.  Only  in  the  vice.  Subtle  Shift,  who 
plays  the  part  of  squire  to  each  of  the  knights  in  turn; 
in  the  humorous  dialect  of  the  old  countryman,  Corin; 
and  perhaps  in  the  descent  of  Providence  in  propria 
persona  to  prevent  the  heroine's  suicide,  is  there  any 
touch  of  ordinary  dramatic  convention. 

Analogous  in  content  and  structure  is  another  play 
of  approximately  the  same  date  (ca.  1576):  "An  Ex- 
cellent and  Pleasant  Comedie,  termed  after  the  name 
of  the  Vice,  Common  Conditions,  drawne  out  of  the 
most  famous  historic  of  Galiarbus  Duke  of  Arabia,  and 
of  the  good  and  eeuill  successe  of  him  and  his  two  chil- 
dren, Sedmond  his  sun  and  Clarisia  his  daughter." 
The  general  form  and  predominant  seven-foot  couplet 
of  "  Clyomon  and  Clamides  "  appear  equally  in  "Com- 
mon Conditions,"  which,  however,  surpasses  the  other 
drama  in  its  employment  of  conventional  comic  ma- 
terial, and  shows  in  general  a  somewhat  less  total 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  theatrical  composition.  The 
adventures  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  seeking  their 
exiled  father  throu^  the  wide  world,  are  complicated 
by  the  persecutions  of  a  marauding  band  ot  tinkers  on 
land  and  a  pirate  crew  by  sea;  but  most  ot  all  by  the 
petty  knaveries  of  their  page,  Common  Conditions, 
who  creates  much  of  the  action  by  extricating  the 
main  characters  from  certain  di£Bcultiea  to  plunge 
them  mischievously  into  others.  Like  the  usual  vice 
of  the  interiude,  and  like  his  less  developed  counter- 
part. Subtle  Shift  in  "Clyomon  and  Clamides,"  Com- 
mon Conditions  makes  use  of  an  alias,  calling  himself 
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upon  occasioQ  Master  AffecUon;  and  when  convicted 
of  this  deceit,  be  explains  with  some  gliboess  that 
Affection  is  his  "sure  name,"  but  Conditions  his  "tdr- 
sonname."  Abundant  love  interest  is  presented  in  the 
style  popular  with  the  readers  of  chivalrous' romance. 
The  heroine,  married  after  a  courtship  more  sensa- 
tional than  convincing,  to  the  knight  Lamphedon, 
suffers  exile,  c^tivity  at  the  bands  of  pirates,  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  and  a  long  sojourn  in  a  foreign 
land,  where  as  the  Lady  Metreea  she  withstands  hap- 
pily the  embarrassment  of  courtship  by  her  own  bro- 
ther, likewise  disguised,  and  by  the  lord  of  the  coun- 
try. Meantime,  Lamphedon.  roaming  over  the  world 
in  search  of  the  lost  Clarisia,  vanquishes  pirate  crews 
single-handed,  and  subdues  in  battle  a  notable  im- 
prisoner  of  ladies,  Cardolus,  the  lord  of  Marofus  Isle. 
The  wearisome  complexity  of  "ClyomoD  and  Clam- 
Ides"  and  "Common  Conditions"  does  much  to  ob- 
scure the  crude  character  interest  whidi  i^>pears  in 
the  early  Robin  Hood  fragments,  and  which  practi- 
cally alone  kept  alive  this  kind  of  drama.  lake  the 
debased  romances  which  inspired  them,  these  plays 
sacrifice  to  the  illegitimate  ambition  ^  of  heaping  up 
surprises  and  sensations  the  one  great  merit  ot  thtai 
type,  —  the  power  to  paiut  in  rough  but  striking  out- 
line a  few  demental  passions  and  experiences.  The 
average  early  Elizabethan  heroic  play  can  hardly  have 
possessed  the  confu^i^  intricacy  of  diaracter  and 
situation  found  in  the  two  overlabored  specimens 
which  the  printers  not  unnaturally  chose  for  publica- 
tion. Yet  even  in  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  the 
interest  of  spectators  depended  upon  character  rather 
than  plot;  that  is,  amid  all  the  profusion  of  incident 
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the  attention  was  not  fixed  on  the  answer  to  a  problem 
of  intrigue,  but  followed  in  dull  wonder  each  of  Uie 
main  figures  a^  each  passed  through  a  series  of  discon- 
nected adventures. 

In  the  way  of  real  character  these  works  had  nat-' 
urally  little,  if  anything,  to  offer;  and  they  must  of 
necessity  be  supplanted  as  soon  as  mature  tragedy 
began  to  hold  up  a  mirror  to  actual  life,  llirough  a 
time  of  perilous  uncertainty,  however,  they  performed 
for  the  English  theatre  two  great  services,  in  maintain- 
ing serious  story  on  a  popular  stage  otherwise  given 
over  to  farce, 'and  in  fixing  the  attention  upon  the^ 
indiYldua!  dramatic  personage.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  in  the  plays  under  discussion  comedy  by 
no  means  chokes  interest  in  tfae  serious  plot  as  it  does 
in  contemporary  works  of  another  style,  hke  "Cam- 
bises"  and  "Damon  and  Pithias."  In  bustle  and  hu- 
man appeal  the  figures  of  knights  and  ladies  morethan 
equal  those  of  vice  or  clown,  and  the  latter  character, 
a  survival  from  the  interlude  convention,  is  no  longer 
an  independent  attraction,  but  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  general  plot.  In  such  plays 
we  find  serious  English  drama  making  its  first  stand 
during  the  Tudor  period  against  the  otherwise  over- 
whelming vogue  of  farce  and  buffoonery. 

So,  again,  though  the  early  chivalrous  drama  could  ■ 
not  make  its  figures  humanly  convincing  or  psycho- 
logically true,  it  could  make  them  interesting  to  the 
vidgar  playgoer;  and  that  was  probably  the  most  m- 
dispensable  need  of  the  moment.  It  kept  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  constantly  fixed  upon  its  rude  men  of 
straw,  and  these  were  in  good  time  replaced  by  living 
figures.    In  this  life-giving  metamorphosis  Marlowe  ' 
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waa  the  chief  engineer;  but  before  it  could  occur  there 
was  requiretl  a  new  and  saner  view  of  dramatic  art. 
The  advance  in  structure,  which  evidences  the  birth 
of  the  new  art,  came  out  of  Seneca,  when  Seneca  had 
at  last  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Yet  without  the  succession  of  crude  heroic 
plays,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Thomas  Kyd  would  have 
found  a  public  for  his  thaumaturgic  "Spanish  Trag- 
edy." And  if  the  pubhc  had  not  been  there  craving 
a  drama  that  should  deal  with  emotions  deeper  than 
the  horse-play  and  mummery  of  the  interlude,  it  is  well- 
nigh  certain  that  Kyd  would  never  havfe  condescended 
to  nationalize  classic  art.  Instead  of  "The  Spanish 
Tragedy"  and  "Soliman  and  Perseda,"  he  might  well 
haye  produced  a  mere  series  of  "Cornelias." 

At  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  very  year  (1587), 
in  which  Kyd  settled  the  place  of  classic  influence  in 
the  development  of  English  tragedy,  Marlowe  took 
up  the  play  of  chivalry.  He  idealized  it  in  "Tambur- 
laine,"  and  gave  it  a  poetic  intensity  so  far  in  ^cess  of 
anything  it  had  previously  known,  that  the  contrast 
{tilled  then  and  forever  the  original  species.  "Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,"  indeed,  gives  evidence  of  the  attempt 
of  that  iUiterate  manager  to  entertain  his  audiences 
during  the  decade  beginning  1592  with  plays  presum- 
ably after  the  archaic  pattern;  plays  presenting  sudi 
heroes  as  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne, 
Chinon  of  England,  King  Arthur,  Valentine  and 
Orson,  Randal,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  four  sons  of 
Aymon.^  The  total  disappearance  of  all  these  works 
argues  sufficiently  the  contempt  they  received  from  a 
public  that  had  outgrown  them.  The  few  surviving 
«  See  Hetubme't  Diary,  ed.  W.  W.  Greg. 
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cliivalrous  plays  of  this  period,  wluch  are  not  obvious 
derivatives  from  Marlowe,  seem  to  have  been  written 
mostly  for  distinctly  plebeian  audiences,  and  in  every 
case  they  blend  the  heroic  strain  with  material  of 
another  kind.  Weak  medleys  Uke  "George-a-Greene," 
"Mucedonis,"and  "Fair  Em"illuatrate  the  last  state 
of  the  undeveloped  heroic  play.^ 

Thomas  Heywood's  "Four  Prentices  of  London," 
which  the  apologetic  preface  to  the  edition  of  1613 
asserts  to  have  been  in  fashion  "some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,"  can  ceri,ainly  have  laid  claim  at  the  period 
indicated  to  only  a  very  vulgar  and  inartistic  public. 
Ineffectual  imitation  of  "Tamburlaine"  is  apparent 
in  the  vahant  quarrelsomeness  and  Thrasonical  mil- 
itary ardor  of  the  heroes,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  six 
compete  for  the  spectator's  mainr  attention.  But  the 
utter  formlessness  of  the  piece,  which  shows  not  even 
the  most  glunmering  realization  of  the  possibiUties 
of  scene  division  or  the  need  of  plot  coherence, — to- 
getiier  with  th^  rank  absurdity  of  the  fable, — provea 
that  it  belongs  in  spirit  to  the  pre-"Tamburkine" 
epoch.  The  special  appeal  to  the  London  apprentices, 
supported  by  the  most  ridiculous  distortion  of  the 
story,  adds  concrete  evidence  for  the  natural  assump- 
tion that  this  play,  like  the  lost  dramas  of  Henslowe's 
Company,  was  consciously  produced  in  a  cheap  and 
obsolete  style  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  vulgar 
taste. 

The  attitude  of  progressive  and  educated  opinion 

*  In  each  of  these  plays  the  hermcal  element  appeals  to  form  the 
grouDdwork  of  tlie  plot;  but  in  each  case  this  fundamental  material 
is  neglected  or  distorted  in  the  development  of  the  kind  of  interest 
imq>er  to  the  more  fashionable  romantic  comedy. 
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toward  die  old  play  of  chivalrous  ronutnce  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  is  expressed  in 
the  exquisite  satire  of  the  type  in  Peek's  "Old  Wives' 
Tale";  while  in  Beaumont's  later  "Kni^^t  of  the 
Burning  Pestle"  (1609  ?)  — supposed  to  be  directed  in 
particular  against  "The  Four  Prentices  of  London" — 
the  ridicule  b  yet  sharper,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
offendiiig  species  to  the  bourgeob  public  is  clearly 
emphasized.  The  Induction  to  Beaumont's  play  con- 
tains a  very  complete  list  of  the  favorite  dramatic 
entotainments  of  the  contemporary  London  rabble. 
In  "Hie  Four  Prentices  of  London"  tliere  remains 
hardly  anything  of  the  stress  upon  the  individual  figure 
which  gave  the  heroic  drama  its  original  significance. 
Still  less  of  the  old  character  appears  in  two  other  Ute 
members  of  the  species  which  owe  nothing  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Marlowe.  One  of  these  pl^s,  first  printed 
from  a  British  Muaeiim  manuscript  in  1884  by  Mr. 
Bullen,  under  the  title  of  "The  Distracted  Emperor" 
deals  in  excessively  sensational  fashion  with  a  morbid 
perversion  of  the  story  of  Charlemagne,  Orlando,  and 
Ganelon.  The  other  —  entitled  "The  History  of  the 
Trial  of  Chivalry,"  and  published  in  1605  as  latdy 
acted  by  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Company — is  an  elabo- 
rate composite  of  knightly  and  romantic  adventure 
constructed  about  an  apocryphal  theme  of  rivalry  be- 
tween Lewis  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Navarre. 
In  such  works  heroic  drama  reaches  an  ebb  as  low  as 
that  to  which  heroic  romance  had  been  brought  in  its 
most  decadent  popularized  representations.  The  in- 
dividual figure  loses  every  charm,  and  the  consequent 
impoverishment  in  human  interest  is  meanly  compoi- 
sated  by  the  multiplication  of  unimpressive  stock 
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characters  and  the  interpolation  of  ^draneous  plot 
devices,' 

Christoplier  Marlowe  brought  to  the  composition  of 
"Tamburlaine"  (1587-1588)  the  full  classical  training 
of  a  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts,  and  not  improbably 
also  the  experience  derived  from  the  previous  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Latin  story  of  Dido.  This  preparation  lent 
to  Ma  essay  at  chivalrous  drama  a  certain  invaluable 
sense  of  form,  which  shows  itself,  for  example,  in  the 
poet's  ordering  his  material  in  acts  and  scenes;  and  a 
Vergilian  delicacy  of  finish  which  made  the  blank  verse 
of  "Tamburlaine"  illumine  the  dark  ways  of  dramatic 
style  with  veritable  light  from  above.  In  the  essential^ 
however,  of  plot  and  character,  Marlowe  followed  na- 
tive usage  alone.  Of  tragedy  in  the  proper  sense  the 
heroic  drama  had  no  idea;  nor  did  either  part  of  "  Tam- 
burlaine" show  any  clear  conception  of  that  wise 
economy  of  tragic  material  which  rejects  all  irrelevant 
horrors  and  so  manages  the  rest  as  to  heighten  the 
climactic  interest  of  the  close.  There  is  here  no  cul- 
mination of  suspense  as  the  play  approaches  the  inevi- 
table solution  of  a  great  central  problem.  Rather,  we 
follow  the  pn^ress  of  the  mighty  conqueror  through  a 
succession  of  breathless  glories,  till  arbitrarily  the  ex- 
citement drops,  and  the  play  ends  on  the  lowered  key  of 
peaceful  marriage  or  triumphant  death.  -  -    ' 

Like  the  compilers  of  the  romances  of  "Amadis" 
and  "Sir  Huon,"  Marlowe  starts  with  the  purpose  of 

<  FiajB  of  this  type  doubtless  stimuktcd  the  but«  for  purposeless 
jnATtMaoeaeaiikeibo^iaAU'tWeUthatEtidiWeU.  A  good  illus- 
tration ia  rte  Weakett  Qoetk  to  Hit  Wail,  which,  though  not  a  herrac 
play,  resembles  The  Trial  of  Chmalry  in  ita  presentAtifin  oF  fictitiooa 
French  histotjr. 
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displi^ing  the  grandeur  of  liu  hero  tlirou^  a  sequence 
of  independent  adventures;  and  having  conunenced 
n^r  the  point  of  incredibility,  flags  his  invention  in  the 
/  effort  to  c^  each  past  marvel  by  the  next.  Hie  violent 
I  crudities  of  both  parts  of  "Tamburlaine,"  in  speech 
;  and  action,  arise  not  so  much  from  inherent  want  of 
taste,  as  from  the  desperate  need  of  maint^ning  the 
.  ^turally  lessening  interest  of  the  piece.  The  enforced 
self-murder  of  Agidas;  the  vulgarity  of  the  word  combat 
between  Zenocrate  and  Zabiua;  and  the  shocking  bar- 
barity of  the  scenes  which  depict  the  impriaoament 
of  Bajazet  and  his  contributory  kings,  and  the  cold- 
blooded slaught^  of  the  virgins  of  Damascus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Babylon,  and  Tamburltune's  own  son  are  all 
blemishes  produced  by  the  attempt  to  make  effective 
on  the  stage  an  essentially  narrative  presentation  of 
the  triumphant  warrior.  In  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  scenes,  the  romantic  picture  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Tamburlaine  and  Zenocrate,  and  the  conception 
of  the  various  subsidiary  kings  and  governors,  Mar- 
lowe follows  the  conventional  usage  of  chivalrous  ro- 
mance; and  in  m firing  the  great  central  figure  common 
to  all  such  literature  at  the  same  time  the  exponent  of 
his  own  personal  rage  for  ideal  grimdeur,  he  created  the 
first  great  psychological  character  in  English  tragedy 
and  exorcised  a  fervent  living  spirit  to  inform  the  pro- 
mising dramatic  frame  which  the  English  Senecans  had 
devised.  Tra^c  drama  in  England  was  consummated 
in  the  blending  of  classical  and  native  influences,  in  the 
union  of  form  and  spirit.  It  is  probably  no  chance  phe- 
nomenon that  "Hamlet,"  the  most  typical  of  English 
tragedies,  is  the  one  in  which  we  can  see  most  clearly 
how  the  rich  plot  outline  of  the  "  tragedy  of  blood  "  haa 
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been  overlaid  and  spiritualized  by  that  deep  study  of  a 
human  soul  first  attempted  in  the  plays  of  Maijov^i  - 

In  the  study  of  the  two  parts  of  "Tamburlaine,"  the 
critic's  interest  in  actual  achievement  transcends  for 
the  first  time  that  suggested  by  evolutionary  poten- 
tialities. Crude  as  these  plays  are  on  the  side  of  form, 
they  yet  embody  certain  stable  peculiarities  in  their 
relation  to  life  and  art  which  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  special  characteristics  of  the  best  Elizabethan 
drama.  They  mark  the  approach  to  the  great  dramatic 
watershed  which  separates  early  Elizabethan  crudity 
from  Jacobean  and  Caroline  sterility.  To  be  sure,  the 
individual  heists  stand  far  above  them  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  but  the  continued 
rise  of  the  general  dramatic  level  can  no  longer  be 
safely  presupposed. 

The  wide-spread  imitation  of  the  "Tamburlaine" 
plays  was  inevitable.  Th^  implanted  the  great  de- 
sideratiutt  of  theatrical  success  —  striking  p^^ologic 
effect  —  in  a  type  of  literature  long  beloved  not  only 
(m  the  popular  stage,  but  also  in  the  narrative  fiction 
of  the  time.  That  nearly  all  these  imitations  proved 
total  faUiues  was  perfectly  natural.  "Tamburlaine" 
was  even  less  susceptible  of  uninspired  copying  than 
"The  Spanish  Tragedy";  to  an  even  greater  extent 
were  its  excesses  of  speech  and  action  part  of  its  very 
nature.  The  bombast  and  violence  of  Marlowe's  play 
were  transmuted  into  legitimate  dramatic  material  by 
the  fervency  with  which  the  poet  expressed  his  own  high 
aspiring  soul  in  the  terms  of  world-conquest  and  war- 
like ruthlessness.  Reproduced  by  any  less  translunary 
pen,  these  extravagances  showed  themselves  for  the 
intrinsic  rubbish  tiiat  they  were;  pruned  away,  they  left 
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not  evea  the  plot  outline  upon  which  the  pedestriaa 
imitators  of  Kyd  were  able  to  rest  their  helplessness. 
/  In  the  "Comicall  Hiatorie  of  Alphonsus,  King  of 
'Arragon,"  Robert  Greene,  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  dramatic  innovation,  has  attempted  with 
disastrous  result  to  emulate  the  success  of  "Tambur- 
laine."  Diction,  character,  and  incident  are  reproduced 
brazenly  in  a  medley  of  the  most  perfect  insipidity. 
Apparently  conscious  of  his  inability  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion by  the  mere  slavish  following  of  Mariowe's  exam- 
ple, Greene  has  added  several  extraneous  adornments 
which  bring  out  the  more  glaringly  the  heavy  lifeless- 
ness  of  his  phcy.  In  accordance  with  an  undramatic 
convention  fashionable  at  the  time  and  ex^tq>lified  in 
"Soliman  and  Peiseda,"  the  deeds  of  Alphonsus  are 
framed  within  an  elaborate  mythological  maaque  of 
\  Venus  and  the  Muses.  Many  speeches  are  derived  of 
force  by  studied  imitations  of  the  Euphuistic  style,  — 
such  as  allusions  to  the  curious  herb  which  enables  the 
sev^cd  snake  to  join  together  its  "battered  corpse"; 
to  the  Asbeston  stone,  "Which,  if  it  once  be  heat  in 
flames  of  fire,  Denieth  to  becommen  colde  againe"; 
and  to  the  fabled  Echinus ;  while  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  Turkish  Emperor  are  frankly  presented  as  war- 
ring Amazons.  The  listlessness  of  the  portrayal  of 
Alphonsus's  continual  victories  is  relieved,  in  a  mann^ 
eagerly  followed  by  later  writers  of  dull  plays,  by  inter- 
polated exhibitions  of  magic.  Medea  conjures  up  Cal- 
chas,  dressed  surprisingly  "in  a  white  surptise  and 
a  Cardinals  Myter,"  at  the  court  of  Amuredi;  and 
Mahomet  prophesies  through  a  brazen  head  to  the 
Turkish  princes. 

In  the  next  two  plays  of  Gre^ie  —  "The  Look- 
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ing  Glass  for  LoadoD,"  written  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Lodge,  and  "Orlando  Furioso" — the  influ- 
ence of  "Tamburiaine"  is  hkewise  conspicuous.  The 
ranting  blasphemy  of  Rasni,  King  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
magniloquent  speeches  of  Orlando,  with  the  picture 
of  the  servile  bands  of  kings  that  attend  on  each,  are 
clearly  copied  from  Marlowe;  but  neither  the  intro- 
duction of  spectacular  stage  business  and  a  number  of 
tolerable  comic  scenes  in  the  former  play,  nor  the  bor- 
rowing of  the  Eydian  theme  of  heroic  insanity  in  the 
latter  saves  them  from  the  inevitable  failure  incident 
to  the  disparity  between  the  grandeur  of  the  stolen 
shreds  and  patches  of  language  and  the  psychological 
povertyof  the  speakers.  Greenehadagreatworktodo 
in  English  comedy;  but  his  attempts  at  straining  the 
delicate  pastoral  note  with  which  nature  had  alone  en- 
dowed him  into  a  semblance  of  Marlowe's  passionate 
soul-expression  served  only  to  show  how  unique  was  at 
this  time  the  tragical  gift  of  the  latter  poet. 

One  of  the  most  readable  of  the  humbler  imitations 
of  "Tamburiaine"  b  an  anonymous  play  acted  by  the 
Children  of  the  Queen's  Chapel  and  preserved  in  a  very 
carelessly  printed  edition,  dated  1594.  This  work,  en- 
titled "The  Warres  of  Cyrus  King  of  Persia  against 
Antiochus  King  of  Assyria,  with  the  Tragical!  ende  of 
Panttuea,"  derives  its  plot  from  the  "Cyropsedia"  of 
Xenophon,  of  which  a  complete  translation  had  ap- 
peared as  early  as  1567.  The  Marlovian  influence  is 
everywhere  evid^it:  in  the  versification;  in  the  general 
treatment  <rf  the  grandiose  theme  of  conflicting  Asiatic 
empires,  each  with  its  host  of  tributary  kings  and 
chieft^ns;  and  in  the  high  romantic  development  given 
to  the  interests  both  of  love  and  war.   It  woidd  seem 
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that  reminiscence  of  the  second  part  of  "Tambur- 
laine  "  was  particularly  strongin  the  mind  of  the  author. 
The  treatment  of  the  FanthEea-Araspas-Abradatas 
love  episode  —  the  only  one  of  the  several  independ- 
ent stories  which  reaches  a  dramatic  conclusion  —  is 
pretty  clearly  indebted  to  the  Olympia-Theridamas 
scenes  in  ''Tamburlaine  II."  Moreover,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  figure  of  Cyrus,  the  titular  hero,  the 
play  shows  a  detnded  change  from  the  procedure  of  the 
first  part  of  "Tamburlaine"  and  the  immediate  imita- 
tions of  that  work.  The  latter  plays  concentrate  atten- 
tion wh<^  upon  the  chief  personage,  whose  rise  they 
portray  from  humble  beginnings  to  the  attunment  of 
unexampled  magnificence.  Cyrus,  however,  in  the 
drama  under  discussion,  occupies  a  position  much  more 
like  that  of  Tamburlaine  in  Marlowe's  second  play.  He 
is  the  undisputed  conqueror,  who  has  reached  tlie 
zeniih  of  his  glory,  and  who  reigns  secure  through  tlie 
entire  progress  of  the  action.  C<msequently,  the  dra- 
matic interest,  instead  of  following  the  single  career  of 
the  ruling  genius  of  the  world  portrayed,  divides  itself 
among  the  different  minor  figures  upon  which  the 
hero's  brilliance  has  cast  reflected  splendor.  In  the 
second  part  of  "Tamburlaine,"  to  be  sure,  though 
many  scenes  deal  with  tbe  independent  adventures 
of  Sigismond  and  Orcanes,  Callepine,  Theridamas  and 
Techelles,  the  personality  of  Tamburlaine  himself  is 
always  kept  clearly  in  view,  and  the  apparently  scat- 
tered threads  of  narrative  all  lead  up  to  the  final  gIorifi> 
cation  of  the  world-conqueror  in  the  last  act.  The  au- 
thor of  "  The  Warres  of  Cyrus  "  has  been  able  to  endow 
his  hero  with  no  such  all-pervasive  significance,  and 
his  play  consequently  lacks  unity  of  impression  as  wdl 
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as  unity  of  structure.  The  very  exaltation  of  Cyrus'a 
character  to  a  hdght  of  vague  nobiii^  -where  he  shows 
himself  supmor  to  the  human  passions  of  love,  hatred, 
envy,  and  almost  even  of  ambition,  makes  this  figure 
necessarily  pale  and  bloodless.  Indeed,  he  finds  a  truer 
counterpart  in  the  amiably  insipid  hero  of  Rowe's 
'  "  Tamerlane  "than  in  the  infinitely  m<n«  sympathetic, 
though  faultier  Tamburlaine  of  Marlowe. 

In  "Doctor  Faustua"  Marlowe  first  took  up  a 
strictly  tragic  theme.  The  main  idea  is  again  that  of 
infinite  aspiration  expressed  in  a  single  colossal  figure. 
In  the  case  of  this  play,  however,  the  hero's  ambition 
to  sway  "All  things  that  moue  betweene  the  quiet 
poles"  takes  a  direction  which,  instead  of  leading  him 
through  a  succession  of  individual  triumphs,  brings 
him  immediately  into  conflict  with  the  fundamental 
moral  laws,  and  broaches  an  issue  soluble  only  in  the 
terrific  final  scene.  In  this  play,  the  special  feature  of 
the  heroic  drama,  the  treatment  of  a  central  hero  who 
dares  and  does  to  the  uttermost,  has  attained  its  great- 
est imaginable  development.  It  testifies  strongly  to 
the  inherent  appeal  of  this  conception  that  "Doctor 
Faustus,"  though  grossly  violating  the  rules  of  dramatic 
structure  and  greatly  qualifying  its  effectiveness  by  the 
interpolation  of  comic  scenes  of  unutterable  bathos, 
was  yet  on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  and  remains,  evea 
when  presented  on  that  of  to-day,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful tragedies  which  the  age  produced. 

The  opportunity  for  the  pure  heroic  play,  in  wlu<di 
the  entire  interest  was  focused  upon  a  single  figure 
w^as  naturally  fimited,  and  grew  more  so  with  the 
development  of  critical  taste  and  the  emergence  of 
rival  themes.  Relatively  few  characters  possessed  of 
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sufficient  vividness  and  novelty  to  hold  the  undivided 
attention  through  a  performance  could  be  imagined; 
and  the  successful  presentation  of  such  a  character 
required  very  unusual  poetic  power.  To  Marlowe's 
great  portraits  of  Tamburlaine  and  Faustus  should 
be  added  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  Richard  III, 
a  surprisingly  human  presentment  of  the  Machiavel- 
lian type;  as  well  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero-king 
in  "Henry  V,"  and  probably  the  less  happy  efforts  of 
Chapman  in  the  Biron  and  Bussy  d'Ambois  plays. 
The  final  triumph  of  the  species  is  the  figure  of  Hamlet, 
where  we  find  a  close  study  of  a  complex  individual 
superimposed  upon  a  pre^btent  melodramatic  plot. 
I''  It  was  in  its  disintegraUon  that  the  heroic  drama 
'  exerted  its  widest  infiuence.  Only  by  distributing  the 
psychological  interest  among  a  number  of  figures  was 
it  possible  either  to  secure  an  approximation  to  real 
conditions  of  life  or  to  make  use  of  the  infinite  permu- 
tations of  mood  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  various 
figures  upon  one  another.  Only  by  such  procedure, 
moreover,  was  it  practicable  to  reconcile  interest  in 
character  with  interest  in  plot.  The  execution  of  these 
final  perfections  was  the  main  contribution  of  Shake- 
speare's tragic  practice.  It  was  he  who  extended  charac- 
ter interest  and  psycholopcal  truth  from  the  protago- 
nists of  the  drama  to  its  meanest  subordinates;  and  it 
was  he,  equally,  who,  while  normally  resting  the  chief 
attention  upon  individual  character,  yet  made  the  pre- 
sentment of  character  advance  by  means  of  the  fullest 
stage  action  and  the  most  careful  evolution  of  a  dra- 
matic plot. 

Mariowe's  last  great  tragedies,  "The  Jew  of  Malta  " 
and  "Edward  II,"  show  important  variations  from  the 
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type  of  heroic  drama.  In  the  former  play,  ^»!essive 
engrossment  with  melodramaUc  plot  e£Fect,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  example  of  Kyd,  causes  the  total  distortion 
of  the  main  figure.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
the  vivid  portrayal  of  Barabas  in  the  first  acts  is  not 
rather  an  miconscious  reminiscence  of  the  poet's  earlier 
manner  than  a  part  of  his  serious  aim.  "Inward  II" 
displ^s  an  evident  desire  to  escape  from  the  one-man 
type  of  drama;  and  this  escape  is  effected  —  rather 
curiously  and  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  piece 
—  not  by  the  juxtaposition  of  several  figures  of  equiv- 
alent dramatic  weight,  but  by  giving  predominating 
importance  to  each  of  three  or  four  during  various  por- 
tions of  the  play.  Gaveston,  Edward  and  Young  Moiv 
timer  never  become  parties  in  an  equal  tragic  conflict) 
b&t  each  in  turn  assumes  the  centre  of  the  stage  and 
absorbs  the  attention  of  the  spectators  almost  as  com- 
pletely during  his  period  of  ascendancy  as  Tamburlaine 
and  Faustus  had  done  before.  "The  Jew  of  Malta" 
and  "Edward  II"  show,  therefore,  that  Marlowe's 
practical  experience  was  teaching  him  the  necessity  of 
presenting  plot  as  well  as  character,  and  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  in  pursuit  of  the  former  interest  to  make 
very  heavy  sacrifices  in  poetic  and  psychological  effect. 
Shakespeare's  "Richard  II"  is  an  obvious  derivft-i 
tive  from  "Edward  II,"  and  represents  an  advance 
chiefly  in  the  answer  which  it  gives  to  the  problem 
merely  evaded  in  the  other  play.  Here,  for  perhaps  the 
first  time,  plot  interest  and  charact^  interest  are  com- 
bined by  the  treatment  of  a  conflict  arising  from  the\ 
opposition  of  contrasted  mental  types.  The  impractij 
ca]  and  unreliable,  thou^  emotionally  rich,  nature  of 
Bichard  is  set  forth  with  the  broad  full  delmeation 
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accorded  to  Marlowe's  Tamburlune  and  Faustus  and 
to  Shakespeare's  earlier  figure  of  Richard  III;  but  by 
outliniug  against  this  poetic  hero  the  complementary 
personality  rf  the  political  hero,  Bolingbroke,  and  by 
attributing  the  misfortunes  of  BJchard  to  his  lack  of 
qualities  possessed  by  his  successful  rival,  the  author 
at  once  motivates  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  brings 
his  careful  portrayal  of  each  of  the  main  figures  into 
■direct  relation  both  with  the  incidents  of  the  plot  and 
with  a  definite  theory  of  life.  The  device  thus  inaugu- 
/rated  of  evcJving  plot  out  of  the  conflict  of  antagonistic 
types  of  character  became  the  means  by  which  Shake- 
speare attained  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs.  The  con- 
trast between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius,  Othello  and  lago,  gave  him  opportunity  not  only 
for  the  most  brilhant  revelations  of  character,  but  also 
for  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  intrigue  and  action. 

Thus  the  heroic  play,  having  inculcated  the  study  of 
the  human  personality,  gave  place  to  the  more  accurate 
reflection  of  life  which  it  had  made  possible.  In  the 
time  of  Shakespeare's  maturity  the  only  plf^s  of  heroic 
type  really  holding  the  public  ear  were,  with  a.  few  excep- 
tions, the  chronicle  histories,  which  detailed  in  loosely 
cohering  scenes  the  most  notable  events  in  the  lives  of 
familiar  national  characters.  These  plays,  constituting, 
with  the  other  histories,  a  class  apart,  owed  their  tem- 
porary vogue  to  special  conditions  and  require  separate 
discussion. 
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CHAPTER  Vra 

BOUANTIC  COUEDT  AND  PAfSTOIUL  COHEDT 

The  Puritan  assailants  of  the  drama  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter '  confuse  three  dbtinct  species  of  literature  in 
their  mention  of  the  ungodly  materiab  employed  by 
the  early  playwrights.  The  heroiclegend,  against  which 
they  inv^gh  in  greatest  detail,  was  either  of  native 
origin,  or  had  been  long  naturalized  and  adopted  into 
general  currency.  We  have  seen  how  it  contributed 
indispensable  elements  to  the  evolution  of  tragedy.  The 
other  works  were  all  exotics,—  members  of  two  great 
types  of  fiction,  each  of  which  was  only  just  establish- 
ing its  position  in  English  favor  when  the  drama  ap- 
proached maturity. 

The  debt  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  to  the  prose 
romance  is  well  known  to  all  who  read  handbooks 
on  Shakespeare.  The  names  of  the  novels  ou  which 
were  based  the  plays  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "TheWinter's  Tale,"  "Measure  for  Measure," 
"Othello,"  and  many  others,  are  sufficiently  familiar; 
while  contemporary  collections  of  stories,  like  Painter's 
"Palace  of  Pleasure"  and  its  rival,  "The  Petite  Palace 
of  Pettie  His  Pleasure,"  have  in  late  years  been  re- 
printed, and  enjoy  at  least  a  scholarly  public.  Such 
books  as  Greene's  "Pandosto,"  Lodge's  "Rosalinde," 
and  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  have  even,  it  may  be  hoped, 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  purely  critical  interest,  and 
make  a  modest  appeal  upon  their  merits.  Works  of  this 
1  See  pp.  233,  234. 
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kind  were  produced  during  the  latt^  half  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  in  ever  increasing  number,  occasionally  by  writers 
like  Lodge  and  Greene  and  Sidney  as  original  literature 
under  foreign  stimulus;  more  often  by  the  ea^  means 
of  translation. 

A  radical  difference  appears  between  the  two  species  j 
of  imported  fiction  which  thus  simultaneously  con- 
tested the  popular  favor.  The  one  was  represented  by 
the  realistic  novel,  Italian  for  the  most  part  in  charac- 
ter and  in  origin.  The  tales  of  Boccacdo,  BandeUo, 
Cinthio,  and  their  imitators  were  the  main  source  of 
English  compilations  like  that  of  Painter,  and  served 
throughout  the  entire  period  as  an  inexhausUUe  trea- 
sury of  plot  and  a  roi^  pattern  for  realistic  delineation. 
But  this  influence,  though  copiously  exerted  both  in 
comedy  and  tragedy,  was  not  deep  or  significant.  The 
greatest  dramatists  alwi^  modified  the  crude  effects 
of  Italian  realism  by  large  imaginative  infusions;  and 
Shakespeare,  who  was  an  incessant  borrower  of  its  plot 
outlines,  never  failed  to  reject  its  philo30[^  of  life. 
"Twelfth  Night'*  is  a  superb  example  of  the  poet's  skill 
in  harmonizing  a  coarse  intrigue  plot  with  the  delicate 
romantic  atmosphere  which  he  derived  from  the  other ; 
^T)e  of  exotic  story.  "" 

The  second  infiuence  was  that  of  the  pastoral  lo-l 
mance,  introduced  chiefly  from  Italy  and  Spun,  pro- 
ductive first  of  a  rich  prose  hterature  and  then  of  the 
peculiar  species  of  "romantic  comedy,"  which  flour- 
ished with  the  most  buoyant  life  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  and  disappeared,  never  agiun  to  encounter  the 
conditions  necessary  to  its  revival.  This  comedy,  of 
which  Shakespeare  is  the  unrivalled  master,  always  be- 
trayed clearly  its  non-dramatic  origin.  Assuming  upon 
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its  tnuufermce  to  the  sta^  mther  the  mere  sdting 
\  thao  the  substance  of  theatrical  art,  it  continued  to 
base  its  ^peal  upon  the  kind  of  interest  excited  pecul- 
iariy  by  narrative  fiction.  Fundamentally,  it  depends 
always  for  the  attainment  of  its  effects  upon  the  han- 
dling of  "atmosphere"  and  romantic  accident  rather 
than  psychological  interpretation  or  dramatic  intrigue. 
The  fact  is  worthy  of  the  most  earful  attention  that 
such  an  ephemeral  type,  which  obviously  only  clings 
y  to  the  skirts  of  true  drama,  and  with  which  so  keen  and 
delicate  a  critic  as  Hazlitt  frankly  shows  his  lack  of 
sympathy,'  should  be  the  main  instrument  of  many 
\^  of  Shakespeare's  noblest  comic  achievements. 

The  story  of  pastoral  influence  on  European  litera- 
ture goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  renaissance 
movement.  The  eclogues  of  Vergil,  to  a  smaller  extent 
those  of  Theocritus,  and  even  more  perliaps  the  modem 
Vergilian  imitations  of  the  Italian  Mantuauus  (Bat- 
tista  Spagnuoli,  d.  1516),  introduced  writers  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  to  a  species  of  fiction 
which  afforded  a  very  welcome  relief  both  from  the 
blood-curdling  nuratives  of  heroic  romance  and  from 
the  sordid  realism  of  the  popular  novel.  The  strict  pas- 
toral seems  seldom  to  have  appealed  to  the  more  gen- 
eral and  unfashionable  public :  it  was  essentially  too  re- 
mote from  the  real  activities  and  interests  of  men,  and. 
often  too  lacking  in  excitement  By  the  academic 
circles  of  the  Continent,  however,  this  genre  was  taken 
up  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  is  nowadi^  far  beyond 
our  power  tocomprehend.  The  accident  of  the  Ver^lian 
connection  and  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  pas- 
toral of  interweaving  constant  allusions  to  Ovidiaa 
>  '  See  Hwlilt,  Engluh  Comic  Writer*,  Lecture  II. 
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mythology  and  the  Golden  Age  tradition  doubtless  gave 
this  particular  art-form  a  factitious  attraction  for  the 
classic  zealots  of  the  Revival  of  Letters.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  deal  here  spedhcally  with  the  pastoral 
eclogues  in  verse.  The  diffusion  of  this  type  through- 
out Europe  is  well  enough  indicated  by  the  Latin  works 
of  Afantuanus,  the  court  pastorals  of  the  French 
writer,  Clement  Marot,  and  by  the  "  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar" of  th^  imitator  Spenser.  As  a  source  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  the  pastoral  element  requires 
consideration  under  two  aspects:  as  it  appears  in  the 
prose  pastoral  romance,  and  as  we  find  it  already  in 
dramatic  shape  in  the  plays  of  the  school  of  Taaso. 

The  first  important  pastoral  romance  is  of  the  most 
respectable  antiquity,  and  takes  us  back  far  beyond 
the  period  indicated  for  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
type.  It  is  the  "Da^hnis  and  Chloe"  of  the  Alexan-  . 
drian  Greek  poet,  Longus,  and  belongs  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.  D.  The  story,  which  is  a  kind  of  foreshadowing 
of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  deals  with  the  companionship 
and  love  of  shepherd  and  shepherdess  from  their  earli- 
est childhood.  About  the  hero  and  heroine  are  assem- 
bled the  usual  other  characters  of  the  later  pastoral 
convention:  the  wise  old  shepherds;  the  wicked  herds- 
man, in  subsequent  treatments  frequently  presented  as 
a  Satyr,  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the 
lovers;  pirat«s  and  similar  intruders  from  the  outside 
world,  who  are  brought  into  the  story  for  the  purpose 
of  abducting  or  otherwise  afflicting  the  main  characters. 
A  contemporary  work  even  more  romantic  in  tone.and 
likewise  written  in  decadent  Greek,  is  the  "^Ethiopian 
History  "  of  Heliodorus,  treating  the  impossible  adven- 
tures and  mutual  love  of  two  embodiments  of  all  the 
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pH^rieties — "nieagenes  and  Choricleaa — wiio,  after 

beiiig  captured  by  the  usual  piratical  crew  and  enduring 
numbttless  acindents  and  escapes,  are  in  the  end  dia- 
ooveied  and  made  happy  by  their  true  parents  just  in 
Ume  to  prevent  them  from  perishing  as  sacrifices  to  the 
patron  deity  of  their  country.  Daphnts  and  Chloe  and 
the"£thi(^ica"were  both  rendered  into  French  before 
1550  by  Jacques  Amyot,  subsequently  the  translator 
at  Plutarch.  During  the  r^gn  of  Elizabeth  thae  ap- 
pealed an  English  version  of  Longus's  pastoral  by  An- 
gel Day  (1587),  while  Hehodorus  was  very  splendidly 
tzanslated  by  Thomas  Underdowne.  Hiese  Greek  ro- 
mances, howevN,  ^ould  not  be  r^arded  as  havii^  set 
tlie  pastoral  fashion.  They  were  rather  recalled  into 
TOgue  by  the  existence  of  works  in  the  same  style  which 
had  arisen  independently. 

The  modern  pastoral  amventioA  is  s^d  to  be^  with 
I  the  "Ameto"  of  Boccaccio,  a  work  centring  about  the 
lamentations  of  seven  nymphs,  who  relate  the  sttmes 
of  their  unhappy  love  to  a  model  listener  —  the  shep- 
h«^  Ameto.  At  the  end  of  each  tale  metrical  eclogues 
are  inserted,  and  we  thus  find  the  blending  of  proae 
ficUpn  and  lyric  so  usual  in  the  pastoral  romances  of 
the  Elizdtwthans.  Another  famous  Italian  work  is  the 
"Arcadia"  of  Sannazzaro,  first  published  in  1509. 
Though  hardly  a  true  pastoral  on  any  analysis,  it  gave 
to  Sidney's  book  a  good  deal  more  than  its  mere  name, 
and  did  as  much,  doubtless,  as  any  single  i»oduction  of 
the  time  to  originate  interest  in  the  type. 

Much  the  most  important  of  the  developed  pastoral 
romances  is  the  "Diana"  of  the  Spaniard  Jorge  de 
Montemayor,'  a  book  which  had  an  enormous  vogue, 
1    '  Monteni»yor  was  by  birth  a  Portuguese,  but  wrote  CastSian. 
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and  settled  for  a  considerable  period  the  structure  and 
subject  matter  of  the  type.  An  English  translation  of  . 
the  "Diana,"  by  BarUioIomew  Yong,  was  published 
in  1598,  but  had  been  executed,  the  preface  tells  us, 
many  years  before.  The  work  is  a  complex  tissue  of 
narratives  of  misfortune  in  love,  related  successively 
by  various  shepherds  and  nymphs.  It  is  best  known  to 
the  Shakespeare  student  from  the  circumstances  that 
the  tale  <^  the  Shepherdess  Felismena  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  stoiy  of  Proteus  and  Julia  in  "The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  that  the  Shepherd  Mon* 
ttmo  may  have  suggested  the  name  of  a  character  ia 
"OUiello"and  another  in  the  older  version  of  "Ham- 
let." Yet  the  book  is  by  no  means  uninteresting  in 
itself,  and  its  interspersed  songs  possess  v«y  consider- 
able merit  in  Yong's  translation.  It  is  worth  noting,  as 
an  indication  of  the  novel's  popularity,  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  antholc^,  "England's  Helicon,"  quotes 
Yong's  versions  of  Montemayor  more  frequently,  I 
think,  than  he  cites  any  of  the  native  English  poets. 

The  limited  plot  material  and  monotonous  atmcoJ 
phere  of  the  pastoral  convention  were  in  themselves 
unsuited  to  that  indefinite  expansion  to  which  all  popu- 
lar renaissance  themes  were  likely  to  be  subjected.. 
Such  Works  de  longue  haleine  as  the  "Diana"  could  be 
spun  out  of  the  thin  web  of  pastoral  incident  only  by 
the  estensive  interpolation  of  conventional  nuterial 
from  the  heroic  romance.  A  tendency  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  adventurous  incident  b  observable  in  "Daphnia 
and  Chloe,"  and,  in  much  higher  degree,  in  the  "  £thi- 
opica"  of  Heliodorus.  The  Spanish  school  of  Monte- 
mayor, from  which  Sidney  inherited,  pushed  to  the 
final  limit  the  ridiculous  combination  of  nymphs  and 
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^  sheplierds  from  the  pastoral  world  with  knights,  mon- 
-^  sters,  and  sorcerers  out  of  the  old  romancea.  Thecwise- 
quences  of  this  melange  can  be  traced  not  only  in  such 
narrative  works  as  the  "Arcadia"  and  the  "Faerie 
Queeoe,"  but  also  in  the  variegated  effects  of  humble 
plays  like  "Miicedonis,"  and  in  the  universal  fond- 
ness among  more  meritorious  dramas  for  the  insertion 
of  sylvan  or  pastoral  scenes  within  the  articulations  of 
a  serious  plot. 

The  more  legitimately  pastoral  sections  of  the 
"Diana"  exemplify  pretty  well  the  entire  range,  in 
point  of  machineiy,  atmosphere,  and  incident,  of  the 
pastoral  novels  of  Greene  and  Lodge;  and  it  was  by 
means  of  such  works  as  the  "Menaphon"  and  "Rosa- 
linde"  of  these  writers  that  pastoral  influence  most 
seriously  impressed  the  English  drama.  The  effect  of 
y-  the  Italian  pastoral  play  appears  to  have  been  later  in 
date,  and  certainly  it  produced  less  general  results. 

Neither  in  the  romances  of  Montemayor  and  SidoQ^, 
nor  in  the  simpler  novels  of  the  type,  is  the  pastoral 
j  convention  treated  with  seriousness  or  consistency.  To 
a  smaller  extent  even  than  in  the  Italian  play  is  the  life 
of  the  imaginary  shepherd  society  described  for  any  in- 
trinsic interest  of  its  own.  Montemayor  uses  the  pas- 
toral setting,  as  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  uses  the  setting 
of  French  history,  merely  to  furnish  an  environment 
--'  su£Ecient]y  vague  and  remote  from  real  life  for  the  free 
movement  of  stories  of  kni^tly  love  and  adventure. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  main  of  the  novels  of 
Greene  and  Lodge.  Thesuccessof  these  works  was  not 
conditioned  upon  the  portrayal  of  manners  or  types  of 
character  such  as  might  be  imagined  to  exist  among 
Arcadian  shepherds;  it  resulted  rather  from  the  curi- 
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osity  to  know  how  the  tangled  mesh  of  inddeiit  was  to  -^ 
be  untwisted  in  the  end,  and  from  the  presraitation  of 
a  thoroughly  fanciful  woHd  whose  attractiveness  con- 
sisted in  its  entire  freedom  from  realistic  trammels. 

The  prose  pastorals  in  England  and  elsewhere  would 
thus  appear  nearly  destitute  of  dramatic  {xissibiUties.'^ 
Xhat  they  should,  notwithstanding,  have  exercised  so 
appreciable  an  influence  as  they  did  upon  comedy 
seems  at  first  almost  paradoxical;  yet  the  phenomenon 
is  at  once  explmned  when  one  comes  to  examine  the 
particular  plays  produced  under  the  tutelage  of  such 
works.  It  is  not  definitely  pastoral  dramas,  like  "The  j 
Sad  Shepherd"  and  "The  Faithful  Shepherdess"  that  < 
show  the  influence  of  Montemayor's  school.  It  is  rather 
the  unique  and  exquisitely  beautiful  art-form  which  ve 
call,  par  exi^lmxx.  Romantic  Comedy,  work  Hke  thej 
sylvan  parts  of  Greene's  "  Jamea  IV  "  and  "  Friar  Bacon 
and  Friar  Bungay"  and  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like 
It"  and  "Twelfth  Night."  _^ 

f    Robert  Greene  may  be  safely  reckoned  as  the  founder  i_. 
of  this  type  of  drama;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that^ 
what  Greene  put  into  romantic  comedy  was  precisely 
what  he  had  learned  as  a  writer  of  pastoral  romances. 
In  the  typical  plays  of  Greene  and  in  the  related  com-  ' 
edies  of  Shakespeare's  middle  and  latest  periods,  the 
interest  excited  by  the  presentation  of  a  dramatic  con- 
flict is  reduced  or  evanescent.  Comparatively  speaking, 
there  is  little  ps^'chological  development.  Many  of  the 
characters  are  quite  shadowy;  none  —  considering  the 
known  powers  of  the  writer  —  is  possessed  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  dramatic  intensity.  These  plays  depend 
for  their  great  attractiveness  upon  just  the  elements 
which  one  finds  in  novels  like  "Menaphon"  and  "Pan- 
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dosto," — npoD  an  iimginary  "atmosi^iere,"  half  pas- 

..  toral,  half  that  of  faiiylaad,  and  upon  the  series  of 

absorbing  adventures  which  befall  the  actors  without 

I  their  very  serious  responsibility. 

'*   'rhU5,  the  primary  influence  of  the  great  pastoral 

literature  of  the  Renaissance  upon  the  Elizabethan 

theatre  bad  for  its  chief  result  the  domestication  within 

y^  the  drama  of  essentially  non-dramatic  narrative  ideals 

derived  from  the  contaminated  pastoral  novels  oi  the 

■  ^lay-   One  reason  {(^  this  is,  natural^,  the  mormoiu 

current  demand  for  all  acuta  ot  theatrical  entertainment, 

the  inability  to  supply  this  demand  from  the  slender 

resources  of  existing  comtdy  and  tragedy,  and  the  coa- 

sequent  attraction  upon  the  stage  of  literuy  mattw 

which  properly  belonged  outnde  the  walls  ol  the  thesr- 

tre,  and  which  in  all  other  epochs  has  found  narrative 

expression.  Greene,  an  ardent  seeker  after  pc^ularity, 

already  famous  as  the  author  of  pastoral  novels,  saw 

his  opportunity.   By  dres^ng  his  essentially  ficticHial 

themes  in  rou^  dramatic  guise,  be  instituted  a  new 

8pe<nes  of  comedy,  which  from  first  to  last  comprised 

.  stories  of  love  and  sylvao  adventure  rather  than  (days 

""dealing  with  human  cbuw^ter  uid  conflict.*  It  is  not 

easy  to  criticise  this  type.  Its  successful  exemfdifica- 

.  tion,  as  well  as  its  very  existence,  was  the  result  <rf  its 

•  '■  falUng  upon  an  age  which  qualified  the  eag^  search 

into  the  truth  of  actuality  by  a  peciUiarly  lai^  admix- 

ture  of  romantic  nonsense,  luid  read  a  mystic  philos(q>hy 

into  the  trite  impossibilities  of  the  nursery  t^.   The 

'  The  relatiooB  between  Greene's  early  putoral  novels  and  his 

^  loniantic  comeiUes  ia  thus  predady  knalogDUB  to  tbat  iriiidi  eraU 

between  Lyif 's  Euphut  mA  the  latter  writer's  courtly  o 

'  in  enptiuistic  prose.  See  p.  171 S. 
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mouth  of  the  judicial  theorist  is  stopped  by  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  artist  of  the  day  moulded  in  this  fono 
the  brightest  and  most  universally  loved  plays  of  his 
maturity  and  by  the  further  marvel  that  he  chose  the 
same  fraple  and  even  trivial  vehicle  for  the  last  deep 
fraught  expression  of  his  ripened  age. 

Pastoral  drama  of  a  kind  had  been  freely  produced 
during  the  decade  immediately  previous  to  Greene's 
first  concern  with  the  type.  But  ail  these  works,  ini- 
tiated perhaps  by  Peele's  grac^ul  "Arraignment  of 
Paris"and  continued  in  the  sylvan  comedies  «rf  Lyiy. 
are  expressions  of  courtly  scholarship,  compacted  of 
mythological  anecdote  with  varied  reminiscences  ot  the 
classical  eclogue.  Th<7  show  no  demonstrable  trace  of  / 
that  influence  of  the  pastoral  ronuuice  which  was  the  ^ 
determining  factor  in  romantic  comedy.  __ 

Greene's  first  venture  in  the  new  style,  "Priar  i 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,"  is  a  medley  illustrating  to  a 
degree  unusual  even  in  the  plays  of  this  imitative  writer 
the  desire  to  profit  by  all  the  current  recommendations 
to  popularity.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  comedy 
owes  its  original  conception  to  the  vogue  of  Marlowe's 
"Faustus,"  just  as  Greene's  "Alphonsus"  had  earlier 
been  prompted  by  the  success  of  "Tamburlaine."  In 
the  int^val  which  had  elapsed  since  the  production  of 
the  earlier  work,  Greene  had  measured  the  range  of  his 
dramatic  powers.  By  selecting  a  supernatural  theme 
inherently  much  lighter  than  the  dark  story  of  Faust, 
and  by  restrictmg  himself  to  the  presentation  of  the 
most  innocent  feats  of  white  magic,  Greene  introduced  <^ 
upon  the  stage  a  type  of  beneficent,  romantic  conjurer 
which  long  eiq'oyed  an  unusual  vogue.  The  main  appeal 
of  this  most  [Wpular  pl^  lay.  however,  less  in  the  do- 
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ings  of  its  two  titular  heroes  than  in  the  convenlioiml 
romantic  portr^al  of  the  love  of  Edward  and  the  Lord 
.  Lacy.  Here,  in  the  intncourse  of  prince  and  peer  with 
I  the  humble  pa^nd'  uynq^rarBDi^  the  crijagi^ts  of 
'   the  daiK_and_^eJjootG^3jSl^tfP^ir,  or  in  the 
.    avenues  of  the  King's  forest,  Greoie  found  a  thoroughly 
congenial  subject,  in  the  elaboration  of  which  he  has 
blended  the  gracefully  unreal  atmosphere  of  the  fa- 
miliar pastoral  novel  with  certain  touches  of  trim  feel- 
ing and  closer  observation.  In  accordance  with  a  taste 
1  which  Greene  perh^>s  b^an,  the  vagueness  of  the 
/  Utopian  setting  of  this  play  has  been  rdieved.  without 
'    bring  brou^t  at  all  closer  to  the  truth  of  nature,  by 
V   the  introduction  of  fanciful  portraits  of  real  persons. 
Henry  III  and  his  heir,  the  three  visiting  sovereigns 

\of  Germany,  Castile,  and  Saxony,  and  the  prominent 
nobles  of  the  time  are  pictured  in  consciously  unhistoric 
lights;  while  Eleanor  —  the  reward  bestowed  by  poetic 
Justice  upon  the  prince  in  return  for  his  magnanimous 
yurrenderof  Margaret  —  is  idealized  witluan  indiffer- 
ence to  acbuJ-fact  probably  no  less  complete  than  that 
which  permitted  Peele  in  his  "  EdwardT'^to  paint  the    L 
\  same  reputable  queen  as  a  monster  of  infidelity.      o^ti^ 
I        It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  chief  merit  of  Greene's 
/    romantic   plays,  "Friar   Bacon"  and  "Janfes  IV," 
apart  from  the  "r^[iti"T  i^f  thrir_fr2!ih-Jtm'Tiphrn'.  lies 
in  the  character  of  JusHberoiags^  Margaret,  Dorothea, 
and  Ida;  and  that  thesefigmeai  togetherwith  the  idyl- 
-^  lie  environment  they  cany  with  them,.^e  a  direct  im- 
portation bom  Greene's  pastoral  novels.  The  type  of 
woman  so  presented,  always  essentially  the  same,  and 
sprung  originally,  it  seems,  from  the  poet's  most  inti- 
mate personal  experience,  remained  an  established 
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figure  in  romantic  comedy,  and  gave  the  species  its 
distinctive  tone.  It  was  doubtless  Greene's  initiative 
which  placed  the  action  «rf  Shakespeare's  similar  plays 
in  a  woman's  world,  remote  always  from  realistic  so- 
phistication,— a  world  of  sentiment  rather  than  tea-  | 
son,  in  which  Rosalind,  Viola,  Imogen  and  Perdita 
tend  to  outvalue  their  masculine  associates. 

A  capital  fault  in  Greeue's  dramatic  method  was  al- 
ways the  attempt  to  crowd  into  each  individual  play  the 
entire  stock  of  incidents  and  plot  devices  at  his  com- ',  '^ 
mand.  This  tendency  doubtless  accounts  for  the  dog-  { 
in-the-manger  attitude  toward  other  dramatists  mani- 
fested in  Greene's  famous  "Groatsworth  of  Wit."  It 
explains  also  the  mingling  in  his  own  plays  of  tawdry 
imitations  from  all  the  earlier  styles  with  many  hasty 
and  superficial  sketches  of  original  motifs,  ineffective 
in  Greene's  presentment,  but  requiring  only  the  care- 
ful development  of  Shakespeare  and  other  plagiarists 
of  genius  to  become  extraordinarily  fruitful.  "Friar] 
Bacon"  contains  much  which  can  only  be  understood 
either  as  a  deliberate  but  for  vulgar  popularity  or  an 
arehaic  survival  from  outworn  styles.  A  spurious 
affinity  to  the  mythological  court  comedy  of  Peele  and 
Lyly  is  suggested  by  interlarding  the  speech  bf  the 
peasant  maid  of  Fressingfield  with  allusions  to  Phoebus 
and  Semele,  Paris,  ^Enon,  and  the  vale  of  Troy.  Much 
of  the  magical  business,  such  as  the  spiriting  of  the 
Hostess  of  Henley  and  Friar  Bungay  through  the  air, 
and  the  conjuring  rigid  of  swords  and  tongues,  is  little 
more  than  a  copy  from  some  of  the  most  prosaic  scenes 
of  "  Faustus  ";  while  the  final  identification  of  the  clown, 
.Miles,  with  the,  old:  vice,  and  his  dispatchtoTiell  on  the  ■^ 
devil's  back-iue^  still  fraqker  retrogresgioas  te-^e  low 
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art  level  of  the  interl^e.  All  thk  cxtzaneoos  and  fll- 
dige»ted"nM*tgr^^etfaer»ifli  the  nnfortniiatc  attempt 
to  add  the  tpedoas  attractjon  ^.ctaromde  htstiM7  to  a 
vork  of  pure  imaginaticMi,  cmfuses  the'^^^'of  the 
pUy,  and  diverts  atteotkm  bomlEe  sGian  of  fanciful 
'  idealism  which  it  derives  from  tte  pasEBrdrhwnanoe 
>  and  to  which  it  owes  its  particular  chann^JBxjsolat- 
ing  and  devek^ing  this  ^eraal  feature,  Shafcespeue 
brou^t  into  strong  relief  the  merits^ggrehoided  only 
•ubcooadously  I^  the  readers  of.  Greene. 

"The  Scottidi  History  of  James  IV,"  probaUy 
Greene's  latest  play,  vaaAs  a  considerable  advance  in 
style,  but  hardly  show^  any  improvement  in  its  treat- 
ment of  dramatic  plot  snd  character.  Hie  artificial 
mytholopcal  verbiage,  a  notaUe  mannerism  of  the 
earlier  plays,  has  been  almost  entirdy  supplanted;  but 
the  author  continues  to  depend  for  the  success  of  the 
comedy  rather  upon  the  inclusion  of  a  great  varied  of 
possible  sources  of  interest  than  upon  the  harmonious 
evolution  of  a  single  theme.  The  main  subject  is  de- 
rived, with  very  substantial  alterations,  from  an  Italian 
novel  of  Cinthio  ("  Hecatommithi,*'  Sd  decade,  1). 
Yet  the  real  merit  of  the  drama  consists  in  the  idyllic 
story  which  evolves  about  the  two  heroines,  both  em- 
bodiments of  the  unworldly  type,  who  live  and  love, 
resist  temptation,  or  wander  in  disguise  through  a  syl- 
van land  of  romance  wholly  antipodal  to  the  world  of 
chicanery  and  politics  tenanted  by  the  insurrectionary 
Scottish  peers,  the  classical  parasite,  Ateukin,  and  the 
symbolical  Lawyer,  Merchant,  and  Divine  of  Act  V, 
scene  4.  Hie  title  of  the  piece  and  the  thin  political 
soenes,  lacking  equally  in  verity  and  verisimihtude,  are 
dishonest  appeab  to  the  temporary  taste  for  history 
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plays.  They  make  only  tke  slightest  impression  upon 
the  reader,  who  remembers  the  play  mainly  for  its  pre- 
sentation of  the  romantic  figures  and  complex  love 
adyentures  of  Dorothea  and  Ida. 

One  excrescent  element  io  this  medl^  deserves  some- 
what more  sympathetic  considerati<Hi.  In  agreement 
with  the  practice  of  Kyd,  Greene  has  set  his  play  within 
a  dramatic  framework,  consisting  principally  of  the 
dialogue  of  Oberon,  King  of  Fairies  and  the  misan- 
thropic Scot  Bohan,  —  a  figure  peihaps  suggested  by 
Plutarch's  Timoa.  A^  it  stands,  this  introductory 
matt^  offends  against  the  unity  of  the  play,  and  makes 
it  only  the  harder  to  effect  the  romantic  illusion  requi- 
site to  the  appreciation  ot  the  main  plot.  Yet  the  idea 
that  prompted  the  juxtaposition  of  the  fairy  king  and 
the  soured  worldling  was  a  bold  one,  which  Shake- 
speare borrowed  with  notable  success  in  the  most  ven- 
turous of  his  romantic  comedies,  "A  Midsummer- ' 
Night's  Dream,"  and  again  when  in  "As  You  Like  It" 
he  made  the  melancholy  Jaques  a  denizen  of  Arden. 

Acomparison  of  "James  IV'with  its-closest  Shake- 
spearean [tarallel  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  kind  of 
comedy.  Instead  of  trying,  like  Greene,  to  lend  realistic 
probability  to  the  palpably  fictitious  matter  of  erotic 
romance  by  an  admixture  of  bogus  history,  Shakespeare  <, 
chooses  the  contrary  alternative  and  frankly  throws 
down  the  thin  wall  aepM-atitig  the  world  of  fancy  from 
pure  fairyland.  For  this  procedure  also  Greene  had 
indeed  thrown  out  a  blind  hint  by  making  the  sons  ot 
Bohan  actors  in  the  main  drama  as  well,  but  the  inno- 
vation  was  in  his  case  as  ineffective  as  it  was  unrea- 
soned. Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  his 
Oberon  and  Titania  into  the  central  plot  as  actors  on 
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equal  terms  with  the  idylSc  loven,  both  waives  the 
neoesntf  of  aammiy  realistic  motiTatioD,  and  aecnres 
lot  his  ttMge  the  dainty  hnaginaiy  setting  in  wbxb 
akme  the  ddicate  fignres  <rf  ideal  rmnance  can  appear 
to  odvaatage.  Doubtless  the  masque-like  f^hancto'  d 
"A  Midsiunmer-Ni^t's  Dieain"  oiooiiraged  Shake- 
speare to  take  bolder  liberties  with  the  law  <rf  nature 
than  otherwise  he  would  have  attempted;  but.  through- 
out, his  practice  shows  his  denial  of  Greene's  idea  that 
an  imaginary  stoiy  can  be  benefited  by  a  thin  disguise 
of  specious  realism.  The  very  titles  of  Shakespeare's 
most  daring  performances  in  romantic  comedy  — 
"A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  "As  You  like  It," 
"Twelfth  Night  or  What  You  WiU,"  "The  Winter's 
Tale"  —  seem  meant  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
axiom  that  dream  figures  can  only  be  presented  upon 
a  visionary  stage. 

Greene's  greatest  continuator  in  romantic  comedy 
was,  of  course,  Shakespeare.  But  several  minor  dramas 
of  the  day  show  how  the  elder  poet's  initiative  affected 
his  equals  and  inferiors,  and  illustrate  very  well  the  scope 
and  possibihttes  of  this  type  of  comedy  before  Shake- 
speare had  refined  it  into  an  instrument  of  sublime  ir- 
regularity which  only  he  himself  has  ever  satisfactorily 
employed.  The  "Pleasant  Commodie  of  faire  Em  the 
'*  Millers  daughter  of  Manchester:  With  the  loue  <A  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,"  which  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced between  1589  and  1581,*  is  an  inartistic  medley 
'  Lord  Strange'i  servtuU,  by  whom  Ui«  title-page  of  the  eariiest 
edition  atatet  the  play  to  b»ve  been  performed,  first  appear  as  an 
acdog  company  in  1189.  (For  the  origin  of  this  company,  see  W.W. 
Greg.  Bnutoiot't  Diary,  ii,  71.)  The  posterior  limit  ia  indicstedjay 
the  tact  that  two  liaes  in  Fair  Em  seem  to  be  ridiculed  m  Greow'a 
FvwM  lo  FoUg,  1S61. 
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of  two  plots  in  ihe  two  most  popular  current  styles. 
One  portion,  developed  entirely  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  heroic  play,  is  a  happy  version  of  a  French  tragical 
stoiy.  It  treats  the  love  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
the  Marquis  Lubeck  for  the  princesses  Blanche  and 
Mariana,  presenting  the  journey  of  the  Conqueror  in 
the  guiae  of  the  errant  knight  Robert  of  Windsor  to  the 
court  of  Denmark  in  quest  of  the  lady  with  whose  image, 
displayed  on  Lubeck's  shield  at  a  tournament,  he  has 
fallen  enamoured;  depicting  his  subsequent  change  of 
passion,  and  his  abduction  of  the  one  princess  in  the 
garments  of  the  other,  together  with  the  armed  pursuit 
of  the  royal  father,  and  the  final  reconciUation  of  all 
parties.  The  second  plot  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
imperfect  attempt  at  pastoral  romantic  comedy,  cen- 
tring about  the  Manchester  Miller  (really  a  valiant 
knight  in  disguise),  his  fair  daughter,  and  the  three 
courtiers  who  contest  her  love  and  prove  their  false-  <^ 
hood  or  fidelity  amid  these  humble  surroundings. 
The  doubtful  question  of  the  relative  priority  of  this 
play  and  "Friar  Bacon"  probably  needs  no  discussion. 
I  am  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  particular 
connection  which  the  late  Professor  Churton  Collins ' 
fancied  that  he  detected  between  the  two  works.  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  exist  any  substantial  reason  either 
for  regarding  "Fair  Em"  as  an  allegorical  reflection 
of  London  stage  conditions  or  for  seeing  in  the  allu- 
sions to  local  celebrities  and  landmarks  an  indication 
that  the  play  was  originally  destined  for  presentation 
in  Manchester.  Rather,  the  probability  seems  over- 
whelming that  these  references  were  borrowed  by  the 
draipatist,  with  no  ftbscurer  purpose  than  the  desire 
>  See  CoUuu,  Plays  and  Poems  of  Greene,  ii,  4. 
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ot  vetiaiinilitude  and  specific  detail,  from  the  ballad  or 
prose  narrative  upon  which  he  based  this  ptntion  of  the 
play.  In  any  case,  "Fair  Em"  is  far  infOTOT  to  "Friar 
Baecm"  as  a  romantic  comedy.  Its  rustic  scenes,  though 
well  enou^  articulated  among  tbem^ves  and  not 
deficient  in  characterieatjon,  possess  very  little  of  the 
idyllic  charm  which  Greene  was  able  to  impart,  and 
which  more  than  anything  else  gave  this  ^pe  of  drama 
vital  power  at  a  time  when  the  heroic  play,  equally 
"romantic"  in  a  sense,  had  lost  all  true  hold  on  the 
progressive  theatre. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  successors  of  Greene  in 
the  writing  of  romantic  comedy  was  Anthony  Mun- 
day,  who  concerned  himsdf  during  the  five  or  six  years 
following  Greene's  death  with  several  ventures  in  this 
style.  The  earliest  of  these  works  iq)pean  to  have  beei 
"John  a  K^it  and  John  a  Cumber,"  a  play  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  dated  December,  1595,  but  not  printed 
till  the  nineteenth  century.  Imitation  of  "Friar  Bacon 
and  Friar  Bungay"  seems  clear  in  the  choice  of  the 
subject  with  its  diamond-cut-diamond  theme  of  rival 
coDJurcffs  explwting  th^  powers  in  the  attempt  to 
advance  or  retard  the  progress  of  a  comply  love  in- 
trigue. "John  a  Kmt  and  John  a  Cumber"  is  a  light- 
hearted  i»ece,  composed  in  vay  fair  vnse,  and  con- 
structed with  a  stiff  symmeti;  which,  thou^  glaringly 
superficial,  la  yet  not  unworthy  of  the  poet  described  by 
Meres  as  the  "best  plotter"  among  the  comic  writers 
of  the  age.  In  all  the  qualities  which  lend  special  charm 
to  the  romantic  comedies  of  Greene  and  Shakespeare, 
however,  Munday's  play  shows  itself  entirely  deficient. 
Its  plot  is  likely  to  impress  the  rebder  as  thin  and  bai^ 
len.  It  lacks  the  varied  richness  of  tone  which,  in  spite 
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of  all  their  patent  absurdities,  raises  botli  "Friar  BacoD  " 
and  "James  rV"  above  the  suspicion  of  clap-trap.  The 
twin  heroines  of  "John  a  Kent,"  Sidanen  and  Marian, 
are  mere  iay  figures,  possessed  neither  of  individual 
character,  nor  even  of  any  conventional  grace;  and  the 
four  lovers  are,  if  possible,  even  more  completely  with- 
out significance.  Consequently,  the  romantic  element 
in  the  play  proves  an  almost  total  failure,  and  the  sole 
interest  hangs  upon  the  two  subsidiary  threads  of  the 
contest  between  the  magicians  and  the  interpolated  ^ 
buffoonery  of  Tumop. 

Mimday's  curious  play,  "The  Downfall  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Huntington,  afterward  called  Robin  Hood," 
was  purchased  by  Henslowe  in  February,  1598,  for  the 
use  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  Company,  by  whom  the 
edition  of  1601  states  it  to  have  been  acted.  The  un- 
necessary complexity  of  structure  which  very  generally 
characterizes  Elizabethan  dramaturgy  b  particulariy 
conspicuous  in  the  "Downfall"  and  its  sequel,  "The 
Death  of  Robert,  E^rl  of  Huntington."  In  both  pl^s 
the  events  depicted  are  separated  by  two  removes  ^ 
from  immediate  actuality,  since  the  main  text  is  repre- 
sented as  written  by  the  poet  Skelton,  who,  with  other 
notabilities  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  rehearses  it  in 
view  of  an  approaching  performance  before  the  King. 
Thus,  casual  interpolations  in  Skeltonical  rime  and 
critical  discussions  between  the  actors  repeatedly  dis* 
pel  the  illusion  necessary  to  the  main  stoiy;  while  the 
audience  is  rather  unreasonably  required  to  connect 
with  each  of  the  important  figures  on  the  stage  two 
dbtinct  personalities  separated  by  three  c^Lturies  and 
a  half.  At  one  moment  we  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
Skelton  and  Sir  John  Eltham,  while  the  next  instant 
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we  must  associate  with  the  same  actors  the  words  of 
Friar  Tuck  and  litUe  John. 

The  main  plotot  the  "Downfall"  bgreatlyconfused. 
In  combining  the  romantic  theme  with  the  historical 
story  of  Prince  John's  grannies.  Munday  was  only 
following  the  example  set  by  Grerae's  two  great  come- 
dies. It  is  hard,  however,  to  hold  the  author  excused, 
even  in  the  hgbt  of  Tennyson's  similar  practice,  for  the 
tasteless  perversion  which  transforms  the  ideal  yeoman, 
Bobin  Hood,  and  his  Maid  Manan  into  insipid  repre- 
sentations of  distressed  nobility.  Though  the  "Down- 
fall" shows  considerable  familiarity  with  the  stories  of 
such  popular  heroes  as  Robin  Hood  and  the  Pimm'  of 
Wakefield,  the  greenwood  scenes  certainly  lack  as  a 
whole  the  diarm  and  convincingness  of  atmosphere 
upon  which  the  appeal  of  romantic  comedy  is  mainly 
based.  Yet  this  first  of  Munday's  Robin  Hood  plays 
expresses  not  inadequately  the  cheery  optimism  of  the 
type,  and  it  even  contains  some  few  passages  which  are 
not  unworthy  of  having  influenced  the  nearly  contem- 
poraneous "As  You  Like  It."  '  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  pretty  scene  where  Robin  sleeps  on  a  green  bank 
with  Marian  strewing  flowers  upon  him,  while  Mari- 
an's ^led  and  famished  old  father,  Fitzwater,  eaiters, 
to  be  refreshed  and  comforted. 

The  second  Robin  Hood  play, "  The  Deathof  Robert. 
Earl  of  Huntington  .  .  .  with  the  lamentable  tragedy 
of  chaste  Matilda,  his  fair  Maid  Marian,  poisoned  at 
Dunmow  by  King  John,"  belongs  clearly  to  the  type 
of  history  play  rather  than  to  romantic  comedy.  How- 

>    t  See  A.  H.  Tfaoradike's  paper,  "The  Relation  of  A»  Yaa  Wee  A 
to  Ro6in  EtioA  Pkgi,"  Jowmil  of  Qermame  PkUUogs,  >v  (1902). 
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ever,  it  was  both  produced  and  printed  in  the  same  year 
as  the  earlier  part,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected  by 
the  common  Skeltonical  framework  and  by  a  series 
of  prospective  and  retrospective  allusions.  The  main 
reason  for  the  striking  difference  between  the  two  parts 
is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  guiding  hand  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  "Death"  was  not  Munday's,  but  that 
of  a  collaborator  of  very  different  taste;  namely,  Henry 
Chettle.  Chettle  was,  indeed,  paid  by  Henslowe  for 
revising  the  earlier  part  about  nine  months  after  its 
original  performance;  but  his  contribi^ions  to  that 
play  do  not  appear  to  be  of  very  great  consequence  or 
easily  demonstrable,^  The  "Death,"  however,  every- 
where shows  the  light  atmosphere  of  pastoral  romance 
dissipated  by  the  incompatible  breath  of  gruesome  sen- 
sationalism which  marks  the  author  of  "Hoffman." 

He  "Death"  has  no  pretence  to  unity.  The  actual 
story  of  Robin  ends  in  the  poisoning  of  that  hero  at 
about  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  play.  The  re- 
mainder is  a  confessed  excrescence,  carrying  on  the 
stoiy  of  Matilda's  woes  and  the  sufferings  of  England 
under  John  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  most  lurid  of 
the  early  "histories,"  The  predse  dedsion  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  "Death"  is  obstructed  by  the 
fact  of  a  revision  subsequent  to  the  original  composi- 
tion, and  by  the  probably  intimate  relationship  of  the 
play  with  a  lost  "Funeral  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion" 
in  which  both  Chettle  and  Munday  collaborated  with 
two  other  employees  of  Henslowe.    It  seems  certain, 

'  The  Reverend  Ronald  Bayike  Uiinks  that  Chettle'a  revision  of 
the  Daumfall  "  dearly  cooaistedc^  the  inductioD  in  which  the  play  is 
set  and  tbe  Skeltonical  times,"  Cambridge  Bittory  of  Engliak  lAUra- 
ture,  V,  356. 
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however,  that  the  eulier  scenes,  in  which  Robin  Hood 
still  appears,  bebng  no  more  to  the  species  of  romantic 
comedy  than  do  the  entirely  non-pastoral  scenes  which 
rfoUow.  Romantic  comedy  always  involves  the  tadt 
'  assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  a  tragic  conclusion 
and  always  emphasizes  atmosphere  rather  than  specific 
inddent.  But  throughout  the  play  before  us  the  atten- 
is  held  almost  solely  by  spectacles  of  lurid  crime  or 
by  morbid  pictures  of  guilt  and  misery.  The  main 
"attractions"  of  the  opening  scenes  consist  in  the  per- 
fectly wanton  and  inartistic  assassination  of  Robin  and 
the  highly  colored  sketch  of  the  fiendish  diabolism  of 
Doncasier.  In  the  later,  more  historical  scenes,  the 
interest  is  concentrated  upon  similar  objects:  the 
hideous  passion  of  John,  hideously  portrayed;  the 
Dantesque  death  of  Lady  Bruce  and  her  son,  starved 
in  Windsor  Tower;  the  pathetic  end  with  which  Ma- 
tilda meekly  closes  &  long  chapter  of  woes;  and  finally 
the  sensational  despair  and  suicide  of  John's  impious 
tool,  the  murderer  Brand. 

A  later  play,  greatly  superior  to  *'Pair  Em"  and 
Muoday's  comedies,  and  much  more  cleariy  influenced 
l^  Greene's  "Friar  Bacon,"  is  associated  with  "Fair 
Em"  by  an  absurd  ascription  to  Shakespeare.  "The 
Merry  Devil  <rf  Edmonton"  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  artistic  among  the  minor  works  of  its  age.  Regis- 
tered for  publication  in  1607,  it  is  known  to  have  m- 
joyed  marked  popularity  on  the  stage  three  years  ear- 
lier, and  was  presumably  composed  shortly  before  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  —  a  dozen  years  after  the 
production  of  "Friar  Bacon."  The  two  prominent  at- 
tractions of  the  latter  work  —  the  figure  of  the  bene- 
volent conjurer  and  the  development  of  an  idyllic 
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love  plot  among  the  surroimdings  of  an  English  wood- 
land landscape  —  are  here  blended  with  a  good  deal 
more  harmony  than  in  Greene's  play;  and  they  are 
combined  with  a  humorously  sympathetic  portrayal  of 
bourgeois  types  which  owes  an  obvious  debt  to  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  the  fraternity  of  Bottom.  "The 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton"  is  perhaps  the  best  roman- 
tic comedy  outside  of  Shakespeare.  This  piay  shows 
how,  under  rare  favoring  conditions,  it  is  possible,  in 
spite  of  the  dicta  of  dramatic  theory,  to  make  truly 
effective  on  the  stage  the  poetic  treatment  of  a  fand- 
f ul  love  story,  though  possessing  no  important  measure 
either  of  psychological  distinction  or  realistic  import. 
Some  of  the  happier  Elizabethans  succeeded  thus 
in  endowing  with  a  permanent  charm  their  responses 
to  that  irregular  theatrical  demand  which  again 
recently  has  enjoyed  a  brief  hour  of  purely  transitory 
acceptance  in  the  vogue  of  the  dramatized  romantic 
novel. 

"The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  "  has  probably  only 
a  single  rival  among  the  non-Shakespearean  romantic 
comedies  of  its  decade.  That  it  finds  in  "The  Shoe- 
maker's Holiday  "  of  Dekker;  and  it  surpasses  Dekker's 
play  by  reason  of  its  superior  homogeneity.  "The 
Shoemaker's  Holiday,"  one  of  the  most  attractive 
Elizabethan  comedies,  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  bring  into  conformity  with  the  rules  of  any  distinct 
dramatic  type.  Like  the  "Old  Fortunatus''  of  the  ' 
same  poet,  it  is  based  upon  a  mixture  of  pseudo-his- 
torical, romantic,  and  realistic  elements,  which  will 
hardly  bear  analysis  or  separation. 

The  absorbii^  interest  in  the  love  plot  of  "The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton"  seems  to  have  prevented  the  in- 
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trodnction  of  the  magical  business  tmgnaBy  contem- 
l^ted  by  the  author.  Hw  first  scene,  indeed,  presoits 
Fabell  as  a  conventiona]  mediteval  sorcerer  lamenting 
in  tines  evidently  inspired  by  Mariowe  the  expiration 
of  his  compact  with  the  devil,  and  winning  seven  years' 
reprievp  only  by  cheating  the  spirit  that  seeks  his  soul. 
Fabell's  actual  services  to  the  lovers,  however,  never 
pass  the  bounds  of  natural  law ;  and  the  total  impression 
of  bis  figure  —  kindly,  confident,  and  charitably  wise 
—  b  rather  antidpatory  of  Prospero  than  remimscect 
of  Faustus  or  Bacon.  The  main  story,  in  picturing  the 
triumph  of  youthful  love  over  the  designs  of  covetous 
pments,  gives  a  freshened  woodland  version  of  a  theme 
long  popular  with  the  imitators  of  Roman  comedy.  The 
bright  idealistic  treatment  of  En^h  sylvan  landscape 
reproduces  the  distinctive  tone  of  Greene,  who,  in* 
flamed  with  the  general  patriotic  ardor  of  tbe  Armada 
era,  likes  always  to  make  his  pastoral  and  Utopian 
sketches  redound  to  the  credit  of  fair  England.  But  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  four  humorous  village  types,  the 
deer-stealers.  Smug,  Banks,  Blague,  and  Sir  John,  the 
author  of  the  "Merry  Devil"  has  added  a  not  inhar- 
monious note  of  kindly  realism  which  deepens  and 
humanizes  the  romantic  interest  in  a  manner  unknown 
to  Greene  and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Shakespeare, 
The  slightly  anachronistic  device  of  the  convent  to 
which  the  heroine  ia  sent  by  the  obstruction  in  the 
course  of  true  love,  and  from  which  the  timely  inter- 
vention of  her  chosen  suitor  rescues  her,  is  similar  to 
the  employment  of  the  same  stock  motive  in  Friar 
Bacon.  So,  too,  the  central  idea  of  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  the  less  favored  rival  in  efiFecting  the  lovers' 
happiness  is  a  rationalized  version  of  the  hackneyed 
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theme  of  magnanitnity  in  love,  which  forms  the  mam 
plot  of  Lyly's  "Campaspe"  and  of  "Friar  Bacon," 
which  Peele  delicately  ridiculed  in  "The  Old  Wives' 
Tale,"  and  which  Shakespeare  reduced  to  absurdity  by 
his  unskilful  employment  in  the  last  act  of  "The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona." 

Any  consideration  of  romantic  comedy  must  culmi- 
nate in  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  To  this  species,  which 
derived  from  the  pastoral  narrative  its  primary  view  of 
life,  belong  six  of  that  poet's  works,  —  two  of  the  earli- 
est period  ("The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  and  "A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream  ") ;  two  comedies  of  middle 
life  ("As  You  Like  It"  and  "Twelfth  Night");  and 
two  of  his  latest  performances  ("The  Winter's  Tale" 
and  "The  Tempest");  while  "CymHwline,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  the  genuine  portion  of 
"Pericles"  display  veiy  considerable  traces  of  the 
same  influence. 

The  significance  and  distinct  character  of  the  strain 
of  idealistic  fancy  which  thus  manifests  itself  inter- 
mittently through  the  entire  life-work  of  Shakespeare 
have  seldom  been  adequately  stressed  in  appreciations 
either  of  the  individual  poet  or  of  his  dramatic  milieu. 
The  romantic  comedies  just  mentioned  are  the  most 
notable  manifestations  during  the  period  extending 
from  Greene'sdeath  to  Shakespeare's  retirement  (1592— 
1612)  of  the  centrifugal  tendency  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  poetry  against  the  in- 
creasingly powerful  local  and  introspective  bent  of  the 
time.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  undiscrim- 
inating  extension  of  the  Elizabethan  title  to  the  htera- 
ture  of  the  earlier  Stuart  reigns  has  led  to  a  general 
ignoring  of  the  radical  difference  in  tone  between  the 
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work  of  tlie  early  aeveotcentli  centuiy  and  ;that  (tf  the 
final  quarter  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  truth  is  that  the  last  of  the  "Elizabethans  "  wta 
not  Shiriey,  but  Shakeqieare.  The  gulf  which  the  ac- 
cident of  history  created  between  the  a^  of  Charies  I 
and  that  of  Diyden  separates  far  less  opposed  concep- 
tions of  life  and  art  than  that,  centring  about  1603, 
which  distinguishes  the  prevailingly  idealistic  attitude 
represented  by  the  "Faery  Queene"  and  "Shepherds* 
Calendar,"  "Tamburlaine,"  "A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  and  the  "Arcadia"  from  the  predominant 
self-concern  of  the  most  characteristic  productions  of 
the  next  generation,  —  Jonaon's  and  Middleton's  real- 
istic comedies  and  I>onne's  metaphysical  poems.  The* 
genuine  Elizabethan  spirit  passed  with  the  pas^g  of 
the  peculiar  imaginative  exhilaration  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  microscopic  treatment  of  contemporary 
whims  and  trifles  for  the  earlier  ambition  to  body  forth 
"the  forms  of  things  unknown." 

Shake^>eare  nowhere  shows  himself  the  friend  of 
uncompromising  realism.  All  his  sketches  of  common 
life,  though  brilliantly  accurate,  are  both  universalized 
and  interpreted  by  their  romantic  setting.  Moreover, 
in  the  six  comedies  particularly  enumerated  above,  be 
puts  himself  into  direct  and  —  in  the  case  of  the  later 
examples,  at  least  —  into  conscious  opposition  to  the 
pracUcal  trend  of  the  day,  appealing  almost  solely  to 
the  fancy,  and  ignoring  the  realities  and  probabilities 
of  the  humdrum  world  to  an  extent  unequalled  perhaps 
in  any  other  successful  stage  play.  Three  of  these  com- 
edies'—  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "As  You 
Like  It,"  and  "The  Winter's  Tale  " — are  strict  drama- 
tizations of  pastoral  romance,  while  "Twelfth  Night" 
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comes  partly  from  the  same  source.  The  other  two  are, 
significantly,  l^he  happiest  and  most  enthusiastic  of 
Shakespeare's  efforts  st  original  plot  construction.  It 
is  probably  no  accident  that  in  this  group  of  comedies 
,  also  we  !4>proach  closest  to  Shal^speare's  individu^ 
self  and  find  his  most  personal  observations  on  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  death,  on  love  and  marriage, 
poetry,  music,  and  the  world.  Here,  far  more  truly 
than  in  the  sonnets  or  the  great  tragedies,  Shakespeare 
unlocked  his  heart;  and  the  dramatic  irregularities  of 
this  group  of  plays,  often  slighted  or  slurred  over,  indi- 
cate, not  carelessness  simply,  but  hfirdened  preference 
and  reason. 

The  two  distinguishing  features  of  this  set  of  come- 
dies —  features  inherited  from  the  pastoral  novel  and 
accentuated  rather  than  reduced  by  ^lakespeare  — 
are  the  absence  of  the  fundamental  dramatic  conflict 
which  forms  regularly  the  backbone  both  of  comedy 
and  tragedy,  and  the  removal  of  practical  logic  from 
the  control  of  character  and  emotion.  Most  of  the  pas- 
^ons  in  these  plays  are  of  hke  nature  with  the  childiah 
affection  described  in  "The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  (I, 
iii,  69-74):  — 

"  But  I 
And  she  I  tigh  and  spdce  of  were  Uiiogs  innocent, 
Lou'd  tor  we  did,  and  like  the  Elements 
Tliat  know  not  what,  nor  why,  yet  doe  effect 
Rare  issues  by  their  operance,  our  soules 
IKd  so  to  one  another  ! " 

To  compare  such  works  with  comedies  of  intrigue 
And  character  conflict,  like  "Much  Ado  About  No-  <. 
thing,"  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "Measure  for 
Measure,"  or  even  with  slightly  more  idealized  sped- 
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mens  such  as  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "All 's 
Well  that  Ends  Well";  or  to  group  aU together  in  the 
same  general  category  that  includes  also  the  produc- 
tions of  Congreve.  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan,  is  to  sub- 
mit those  we  are  considering  to  false  and  impossible 
standards  of  judgment  and  totally  to  misapprehend 
the  author's  um  and  method. 

"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  is  an  experimental 
ewly  work  hardly  meriting  special  attention  except  for 
the  promise  of  broad  sympathy  in  the  scene  which 
brings  together  and  contrasts  the  emotions  of  Proteus 
and  Silvia,  the  host,  and  the  disguised  Julia.^  "A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream"  shows  itself,  indeed,  an 
accomplished  masterpiece  in  its  development  of  a 
somewhat  frivolous  plot  and  in  its  treatment  of  the 
fwy  machinery  and  the  bourgeois  types.  The  han- 
dling of  the  romantic  figures  remains,  however,  vague 
and  hazy,  the  most  notable  advance  appearing  in  the 
superior  distinctness  of  the  pair  of  heroines  when  con- 
trasted with  those  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
and  the  ability  to  portray  in  Theseus  a  convincingly 
noble  gentleman. 

The  other  comedies  of  the  class  all  belong,  however) 
to  the  period  of  maturity,  and  all  contiun  characters 
which  rank  among  the  most  memorable  and  beloved 
in  Shakespeare.  Such  are  the  figures  of  the  four  hero- 
ines, Rosalind,  Viola,  Perdita,  and  Miranda,  together 
with  the  closely  related  Imogen  and  Marina  of  "Cym- 
beline"  and  "Pericles"  respectively,  and  thediverse 
male  trio:  Touchstone,  Prospero,  and  Jaques.  Any 
comparison  of  these  characters  with  the  principal  per- 

'  Act  IV.  scene  4.  For  an  admimbie  appreciation  of  thii  scene, 
IT  Dowden,  Shakapere't  Mind  and  Art,  ed.  1901,  SM. 
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sons  of  the  other  great  dramas  of  Shakespeare  —  with 
Shylock,  Falataff,  lago,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Benedick,  Bea- 
trice, or  Isabella,  for  example  —  will  show  what  re-  , 
strictioDs  must  be  made  before  the  former  can  be  justly 
praised  for  their  truth  to  life  or  their  illustration  of 
human  psychology.  Shakespeare  has  nowhere  por< 
trayed  with  more  delicate  intuition  the  beauty  and 
nobility  of  which  mortal  man  is  capable  than  in  the 
great  figures  of  these  rom^tic  comedies;  but  he  di- 
vei^^es  from  his  usual  practice  in  showing  character 
static  rather  than  progressive,  —  in  working,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vacuum,  and  creating  his  Rosalind  and 
Orlando,  Prospero  and  Miranda  full-grown,  instead  of 
letting  them  evolve  their  own  character  out  of  the  mesh 
of  circumstance  and  the  cross  purposes  of  worldly  en- 
vironment. The  comedies  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
century  present  in  Rosalind,  Celia,  Orlando,  Olivia,  Or-  ~- 
sino,  and  Viola  rather  etherealized  human  beings  in  an  I 
imaginary  setting.  The  last  plays  go  farther  and  peo- 
ple a  more  fantnful  world  with  hauntingly  exquisite 
dream  figures  incapable  of  life  on  any  earth  we  know. 
In  the  rarefied  air  of  these  plays  individual  respon- 
sibility, the  sheet-anchor  of  ordinary  dramatic  art, 
weighs  very  light.  The  early  comedies,  "The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona"  and  "A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  had  dealt  trivially  with  unpunished  infideli- 
ties and  impossible  revolutions  in  love.  "As  You  Like 
It"  shows  us  the  villain  Oliver  assuming  in  a  trice  the 
rflle  of  happy  lover  and  the  wicked  Duke  Frederick 
turning  hermit  at  a  word ;  while  in  the  last  plays  the 
easy  contemptuous  pardon  of  Alonzo,  Sebastian,  and 
the  odious  Leontes  leaves  the  reader  thirsting  for  ;■ 
poetic  justice.  There  is  more  in  all  this  than  that  cate- 
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lessness  or  indifference,  which  occasionally,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  leads  the  poet  to  juggle 
with  the  strict  balance  of  debit  and  credit  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  harmonious  conclusion. 

The  pastoral  novelists  had  intentionally  laid  the  scene 
of  their  romances  in  Utopia;  and  Shakespeare,  in  the 

-  plays  which  he  developed  in  their  manner,  steadily 
heightened  the  gracious  unreality  of  the  setting.  The 
result  is  that  lofty  serenity  and  unworldliness  which 
animate  the  last  plays  and  make  them  appeal  forever 
less  as  dramatic  pictures  of  life  than  as  the  ultimate 
achievements  in  high  romance.  But  out  of  the  special 
excellences  of  this  type  of  play  there  arise  as  inevitable 
corollaries  certain  limitations.  The  supreme  dramatist 
of  the  world  can  develop  human  character  as  it  is  known 
to  us  only  out  of  the  causes  which  in  actual  life  evince 
it:  the  sublunary  couflicts  of  worldling  with  worldling, 
and  the  actioD  upon  the  individual  of  the  tangled  web 
of  mundane  duty  and  aspiration.  The  presentation  of 
such  conditions  would  be  repugnant,  of  course,  to  the 
idyllic  environment  in  which  move  the  main  figures  of 
"As  You  Like  It  "and  "Twelfth  Night";  ai^  attempt 
at  it  would  be  totally  subversive  of  the  still  rarer, 
vaguer  atmosphere  of  "The  Winter's  Tale"  and  "The 
Tempest,"  —  and  this  Shakespeare  has  understood 
better  than  his  critics.  The  difference  between  Perdita 

^  and  such  creatures  of  the  real  world  as  Beatrice  and 
Desdemona  is  the  difference  between  inspired  and  re- 
vealed psychology.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
decide  which  type  is  the  more  beautiful;  but  the  whole 
histoiy  of  drama  shows  the  former  to  be  infinitely" 
harder  of  presentation.  Even  in  Shakespeare's  treat- 
ment, subordinate  characters  hke  Celia  and  Olivia  — 
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much  more,  Oliver  and  Sebastian  —  fare  somewhat 
badly  on  a  stage  which  permits  little  use  of  the  mintUuB 
of  realistic  diSerentiation.  And  it  is  natural  also  that 
the  portraits  of  the  heroines,  where  the  delineation  of 
mere  mood  and  quiescent  character  can  be  made  most  ^ 
effective,  succeed  better  in  general  than  those  of  the 
heroes  (Orlando,  Orsino,  Florizel,  and  Ferdinand)  from 
whom  the  reader  is  inclined  to  demand  more  concrete 
exhibitions  of  energy  and  action. 

To  infer  a  radical  incompatibility  between  the  charm- 
ing unreality  of   these  romantic  comedies  and  the 
seaxching  psychological  analyses  which  his  other  great 
dramas  present  would  indicate  a  misconception  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  only  second  to  that  involved  in 
the  confusion  of  all  under  the  same  arbitrary  definition. 
The  creation  of  a  universe  of  visionary  loveliness  where 
nobly  ideal  figures  move  freely  and  happily,  relieved 
from  the  constraint  and  compromise  of  actual  society, 
was  the  necessary  correlative  in  a  well-poised  imagina-  — 
tioQ  to  that  close  study  of  human  souls  in  the  toils 
of  circumstance  to  which  the  tragedies  and  more  serious 
comedies  testify.    Rosalind  and  Viola  belong  to  the 
same  period,  temporally  and  spiritually,  with  Brutus 
and  Portia,  Hero,  Don  John,  and  Troilus.  So,  too,  the 
heightened  unworldliness  of  the  great  figures  in  "The 
Winter's  Tale,"  "The  Tempest."  and  "Cymbeline"   "^ 
is  the  natural  complement  and  corrective  of  the  pain-    ^ 
fully  intense  absorption  in  real  life  and  real  character       ^ 
which  produced  the  immediately  antecedent  burst  of 
tragedy.  This  power  of  refreshing  the  fancy  in  the  realm 
of  beautiful  impossibilities  was  the  quality  which  kept  < 
sweet  Shakespeare's  judgments  of  the  actual  world. 
Not  only  are  the  romantic  plays  indispensable  to  a 
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properly  rounded  appredatioD  of  the  poet's  genius; 
they  even  offer  the  necessary  explanation  of  the  broad 
impartial  wisdom  and  permanent  truth  of  his  deepest 
probings  into  character.  It  was  the  possession  of  the 
vein  of  pure  fancy  to  which  Shakespeare  gives  unre- 
"--  strained  scope  in  hia  valedictory  works  of  "The 
^  Winter's  Tale"  and  "The  Tempest,"  that  raises  the* 
complex  psychological  demonstrations  of  "Hamlet," 

-  "Lear,"  "Othello,"  and  "Macbeth"  high  above  the 
level  of  contemporary  realism.  Just  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  accuracy  of  his  impressionistic,  inductive 

—  sketches  of  Rosalind  and  Miranda  is  solely  the  result 
of  the  careful  analyses  of  actual  psychic  conditions 
evidenced,  for  example,  in  the  characterization  of  Bea- 
trice and  Benedick  or  the  portrayal  of  Cordelia's  re- 
finement by  suffering.  Thus,  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
has  ventured,  in  the  four  mature  plays  which  I  have 
been  especially  considerii^,  to  depict  on  the  stage  more 
purely  fanciful  beings  and  circumstances  than  any 
other  dramatist  has  ever  successfully  presented,  instead 

—  of  being  exceptional  or  surprising,  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  his  portrayal  elsewhere  of  the  most  searching 
studies  of  human  character  known  to  literature.  The 
unsoured  and  unflinching  exposition  of  the  ruin  of  noble 

^  natures  like  Brutus,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  and  Mac- 
beth before  the  insidious  and  all-testing  contact  of  the 
world  was  possible  only  to  a  disposition  rich  and  sensi- 
tive enough  to  find  relief  in  a  balancing  world  of  fancy, 
where  perfect  beauty  might  Sourish  without  the  pains 
of  evolution,  and  nobility  expand  itself  without  conflict. 
One  deep  mark  the  poet's  sad  experience  of  life, 
recorded  by  the  tragedies  and  dark  comedies,  left  upon 
his  romantic  plays  itf  the  increasing  perception  of  the 
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essentia]  impossibility  of  the  dream  world  which  the     t 
latter  picture.   The  Arcadian  environment,  which  in 
"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  and  "A  Midsummer  y  ■? 
Ni^t's  Dream"  is  hardly  distinguished  consciously  ' 
from  reality,  and  which  "As  You  Like  It "  and  "  Twelfth 
Night"  present  with  cheerful  conviction,  is  in  the  last 
plays  removed  to  the  domtun  of  the  confessedly  uQreat  -^^  ^ 
by  the  wistfulness  of  its  treatment  and  the  blackness  of 
the  actual  world  against  which  it  is  opposed.    On  a 
stage  which  had  already  descended  tar  toward  crass  ' 
sensationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  morbid  realism  on  - 
the  other,  "The  Tempest"  appeared  as  the  last  strong  -^ 
protest  of  the  earlier  idealism,  and  it  has  good  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  final  genuine  expression  of  the 
proper  Elizabethan  spirit. 

Few  terms  or  definitions  csa  be  made  to  hold  good 
unreservedly  for  Shakespeare.  The  idyllic  atmosphere 
inherited  from  pastoral  romance  inspires  scenes  of 
many  of  the  plays  not  here  specifically  considered, 
refining  their  effects  and  giving  them  a  charm  not  bom 
of  realistic  accuracy.  So,  again,  in  the  six  romantic 
comedies,  jiar  excellence,  the  poet  does  not  altogether 
lose  touch  with  the  standards  and  interests  of  the  outer 
world.  The  mingling  of  realism  and  romance  is  most 
evenly  carried  out  in  "Twelfth  Night."  Here,  behind 
the  lUyrian  landscape  and  the  figures  of  Viola,  Olivia, 
Orsino,  and  Sebastian,  there  appears  t^  solid  English 
background  upon  which  Shakes[>eare  repeats  in  Sir  — —' 
Toby  and  Aguecheek  the  sturdy  mundane  comedy  of  -"^ 
FalstaS  and  Slender,  and  piques  on  Malvolio  his  spite  -"  " 
against  militant  Puritanism  very  much  as  in  "  Hamlet " 
he  uses  the  stage  of  Denmark  to  unburden  himself 
cpnceming  current  theatrical  disputes.    In  "Twelfth 
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Night"  the  two  worlds  are  veiy  clearly  distinguished. 

The  realistic  scenes  appear  through  the  filmy  main- 

—  plot  like  actual  figures  behind  a  painted  tissue  curtain. 

^  The  two  atmospheres,  constantly  contiguous,  can  never 
"^  be  said  to  blend.  And  this  necessity  of  defining  the 
real  from  the  unreal  accounts  largely  for  the  absence 
of  responsibility  and  retribution  in  romantic  comedy, 
^^ir  Toby  is  too  full-bodied  a  sinner  to  be  punished  for 
his  breaches  of  Ulyrian  etiquette;  and  the  dainty,  vi- 
sionary setting  of  "As  You  Like  It"  and  "The  Tem- 
pest" would  never  bear  too  heavy  a  stress  on  the 
wocldly  depravity  of  Oliver,  Alonzo,  or  Antonio. 

r '    After  Shakespeare,  the  dramatic  imitation  of  pasto- 

I  ral  romance  became  a  dead  convention  m^ntained  for 
the  most  part  by  the  weaker  poets  and  productive  of 
the  cheapest  melodramatic  effects.  The  freshness  of  tone 
which  lends  this  type  of  drama  its  distinctive  charm 
in  the  true  Elizabethan  examples  had  small  place  in  the 

I  intellectual  endowment  of  the  Stuart  playwrights.  One 
may  well  feel  it  ground  for  congratulation  that  the 
limits  of  this  work  remove  the  necessity  of  tracing  the 
line  of  anticlimax  throu^  the  various  paltiy  plagiarisms 
from  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  and  Greene's  "Menaphon," 
which  commenced  with  Day's  "Isle  of  Gulls"  (1605) 
and  ended  with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  published  after 
the  Restoration  or  left  to  moulder  in  manuscript.' 

The  Italian  pastoral  drama  of  such  writers  as  Tasso 
and  Guarini  was,  during  the  strict  Elizabethan  period, 
far  less  important  as  a  dramatic  source  than  the  prose 
romance.   The  Italian  dramatic  pastoral  is  variously 

>  An  exoelleQt  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  found  b  W.  W. 
Greg's  Potior^  Poetry  and  Pagtoral  Drama. 
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reckoned  to  date  from  the  appearance  of  the  "Favola 
d'Orfeo"  of  Agnolo  Foliziano,  acted  at  the  Mantuan 
court  in  1471,  and  from  Agostino  Beccari's  stricter 
representative  of  the  type  in  "II  Sacrifizio,"  first  pro- 
duced at  Ferrara  In  1554.  The  full  possibilities  of  the 
species  were  manifested  in  the  "Aminta,"  written  in 
1572-1573  by  Torquato  Tasso,  then  twenty-eight  years  < 
of  age,  and  printed  in  1581.  An  English  translation  by 
Abraham  Fraunce  was  published  in  "The  Countess  of 
Fembroke's  Ivy-Church"  a  decade  later  (1591).  The 
chief  rival  of  Tasso  in  this  branch  of  art  was  a  fellow 
courtier,  Battista  Guarini,  whose  "Pastor  Fido"  ap-  i 
peared  in  1590,  having  been  completed  and  probably 
acted  in  1585.  In  1591,  this  play  and  the  "Aminta" 
were  both  published  in  the  original  Italian  by  John 
Wolfe  for  the  benefit  of  London  readers,  and  in  1602 
an  English  version  of  the  former  was  dedicated  by  an 
unknown  translator  to  Sir  Ekiward  Dymock. 

The  "Fastor  Fido"  is  a  much  longer,  more  com- 
plex, and  even  more  artificial  production  than  Tasso's 
"Aminta";  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  considerably 
inferior  to  the  latter,  though  its  elaborate  development 
of  the  machinery  of  mistaken  identity,  myaterious 
prophecy,  and  laws  and  counter-laws  against  lovers 
made  it  for  later  writers  a  sort  of  compendium  and 
model  of  pastoral  intrigue.  The  execution  of  the 
"Aminta"  is  simple  and  beautiful.  There  is  little  true 
dramatic  action,  and  the  characters  are  conceived  in 
the  silly  and  prurient  tone  of  the  Latin  "golden  age" 
tradition.  However,  Tasso's  piece  is  saved  from  coarse- 
ness by  its  grace  and  from  mawkishness  by  the  presence  n 
of  a  true  and  delicate  sense  of  humor.  The  final  chorus 
of  the  play,  which  I  quote  in  Leigh  Hunt's  admirable 
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troMuiatiaa,  repeats  whh  abnott  the  gnckxts  imty  (rf 
Chaucer  himself  the  touch  by  which  that  maeter  trf 
laiDery  tempera  the  excess  <rf  sentiment  in  his  "Ck^'s 
Taie":  — 

"  I  kBMr  not  wbetfaer  all  the  Utter  toB, 

Will  wiudt  Oai  lonr  to  bis  poipaae  kepC 

And  Mmd.  and  loved,  and  sghad,  and  wrpt. 
.  Cao  give  a  petfect  taste 

To  any  sweet  aoerer  at  the  last: 

But  if  imleed  the  io; 

Comedeanr  boBi  aoDoy, 

I  ask  not.  Love,  for  my  delist 

To  read]  that  beatific  bei^t: 

Let  otben  have  that  perfect  cup: 

Me  let  my  Dustress  gather  up 

To  the  heart  where  I  would  cling. 

After  (bort  petittraung." ' 

It  may  possibly  be  debated  whether  the  eariiest 
English  examples  of  pastoral  comedy,  plays  of  Latin 
influence  like  "Gallathea"  and  "The  Arrdgnment  of 
Paris,"  owe  a  subsidiary  debt  to  Tasso.  In  any  case 
they  cannot  owe  a  great  deal.  The  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  Italian  pastoral  play  ^~  always  a  courtly 
type — was  due  to  the  same  group  of  literary  exquisites 
who  attempted  the  establishment  of  another  aristo- 
cratic species  in  their  imitations  of  Gamier's  tragedy. 
The  translation  of  the  "  Aminta"  in  a  volume  insCTibed 
to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  has  been  mentioned,  and 
the  first  original  English  experiments  in  the  same  genre 
were  the  work  of  the  most  gifted  of  Lady  Pembroke's 
followers,  Samuel  Daniel.  All  of  these  comedies  fall 
without  the  limits  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  few  of 
them  deserve  on  their  own  account  more  than  p 
>  Amj/nltu.  A  Tole  of  At  Wood4,  trana.  Lei^  Hunt- 
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notice.  Daniel's  first  effort  in  the  pastoral  style  W8S 
published  in  1606  with  the  title:  "The  Queenes  Arcadia, 
A  Fastorall  Trage-comedie  presented  to  her  Maiestie 
and  her  Ladies,  by  the  Vniuersitie  of  Oxford  in  Christs 
Church,  in  August  last,  1605."  The  play  deals  in  a 
somewhat  original,  if  cumbrous,  way  with  the  disorder 
produced  in  an  Arcadian  shepherd  community  by  the 
wiles  of  two  types  of  worldly  corruption,  Col^  and 
Techne.'  With  the  usual  pastoral  machinery  is  com- 
bined some  not  quite  contemptible  Jonsonian  comedy, 
notably  in  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Alcon,  the  Quacksalver, 
who  addresses  the  shepherdess  Daphne  in  the  following 
travesty  of  medical  and  alchemistic  language :  — 

"  Welcome,  taire  nimph,  cone  let  me  try  your  pulse. 
I  csjinot  blame  you  t'  hold  your  selfe  not  well. 
Something  umss,  quoth  you,  here  'b  all  amus, 
Th'  whole  Fabrick  of  your  selfe  distempered  is,  , 
He  Syat«le,  and  Dyaatole  of  your  puUe, 
Do  shew  your  passions  most  hystericall. 
It  seemes  you  baue  not  very  careful  bene 
T*  observe  the  prophilactick  regiment 
Of  your  own  body,  so  that  we  must  now 
Descend  vnto  the  Therapeutical 
That  so  we  may  preuent  the  syndrome    I 
Of  symtomes,  and  may  afterwards  apply 
Some  on^epticall  Elexjpharmscuin. 
That  may  be  proper  for  your  malaiUe." 

Daniel's  second  and.  last  effort  in  emulation  of  the 
Italian  pastoral  play  is  "Hymen's  Triumph,"  acted  at 
court  in  1614,  and  published  in  the  following  year.  This 
work,  considerably  simpler  and  more  original  than  the 
former,  brings  us  well  into  the  middle  of  the  Jacobean 
period  and  directs  the  attention  to  the  more  independ- 
ent shepherd  plays  of  this  epoch.   Of  the  last,  only 
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tro  justify  meation  here  as  obvious  survivals  c^  an 
r^arlier  spirit.  In  "The  Faithful  Shepherdess"  (1609). 
Fletcher  has  reproduced  the  thin  and  bloodless  pasto- 
ral world  of  Guarini  with  a  freshness  which  gives  the 
play  mudi  of  the  delicacy,  though  nothing  of  the  sweet 
\  charm,  of  the  Elizabethan  romantic  comedies.  In  his 
nGeautiful  fragment  of  "The  Sad  Shepherd  "  Ben  Jon- 
son  has  proposed  with  a  Titanic  daring,  which  piques 
the  curiosity  and  again  suggests  the  wanner  earlier  era, 
to  blend  the  abstract  types  of  Italian  pastoralism  with  - 
the  red-blood  figures  of  Robin  Hood  romance.  Jonson's 
torso,  however,  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  untried 
enterprise  than  a  dramatic  achievement;  and  it  must 
always,  perhaps,  have  shown  more  kinship  with  the 
masque  than  with  convincing  human  drama.  "The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,"  for  all  its  beauty,  was  a  noto- 
rious failure;  and  lacking  warmth  of  feeling  as'it  does, 
would  be  so  on  any  stage.  The  other  plays  of  the  same 
type,  not  infrequent  in  the  first  two  Stuart  reigns,  are 
one  and  all  devoid  of  dramatic  life.  They  are  the  hard 
and  cold  crystaUizations  from  a  gradually  petrifying 
drama  of  that  fervent  ideality  which  Informed  all  the 
most  characteristic  Elizabethan  works,  and  produced, 
not  merely  the  distinctively  romantic  comedies,  but 
aJso  the  charming  shepherd  scenes  scattered  like  oases 
in  the  midst  of  plays  otherwise  filled  with  the  crash  of 
matter  and  the  wreck  of  worlds. 
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Strange  bis  BeniauDta."  Ed.  a.  A.  Beprinted  1631.  Later  edt- 

tions :  W.  R.  Chetwood,  Select  ColUetion  of  (M  Plays,  1T60 ; 

H.  Tyrrell,  1851 ;   N.  Delias,  1874  ;   R.  Simpson,  ScAod  of 

Shakspere,  ii,   1878;  C.  Waruke  and  L.  Proeacboldt,  1883; 
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A.  F.  UofUmaa,  1895 ;  C.  P.  T.  Brooke,  The  SkmtapetB* 
Apoerfpia,  1906.   For  dbfwion.  Me  biUiDgnpfaT  to  Tie 

Shaketpeare  Apoerfpka. 
lltnntAT,A»THO»Ti  Johns  Kent  and  John  a  Comber.  Pw 

Mired  in  nManMript  signed  hj  Hnndaf  tuid  dated  "  Decern- 
brif,  ISm."   Primed,  3.  P.  CtJlier,  Siakapean  Soeietg,  1S51. 
Ttw  Dow^all  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Hmitiiigtoii,  "After* 
ward  called  Bobin  Hood  of  merne  fflierwodde  with  hi>  lone 
to  ehaate  Matilda,  the  Lurd  Htiwsten  daughter  attenraidea 
hi*  faire  Haide  Marian,  Acted  b j  the  Bight  HiMMMuable  the 
Esrie  ot  Notiwgham,  Lord  high  Admiiall  of  Eo^and,  bi* 
Mrauti,'*  1601.  Reprinted,  3.  P.  Collier,  1^8. 
Ilia  Death  of  Robert,  Bail  of  Hnntlngton  ..."  with  the 
Umentable  Tragadie  of  eluule  Matilda,  hia  faire  niaide 
Marion,  pojionad  at  Dooniowe  bj  King  lotm."  Acted  hf 
the  Admiral'!  Serranta,  1601.    Both  these  plajt  are  re- 
printed in  J.  F.  Collier'i  Five  Old  Play;  1833,  and  tbenoe 
in  Hazlitt't  Dodsley,  Tiii,  1874.  Henry  Chettle  was  reapOD- 
■ible  for  a  revision  of  the  earlier  drama,  and   was  part 
author  of  the  later.   Diteattitm:  A.  Rnokdesehel,  Die  Quel- 
len  del  Drama*  "  Tht  Doumfail  and  the  Death  of  Sober!,  Earl 
of  Huntington,"  Erlangen,  1897;  A.  H.  Thomdike,  "The 
Relation  of  Aa  Yon  Like  It  to  the  Bobin  Hood  YUjt,"JrL 
Oerm.  Pha.,  It  (1902),  69-69. 
The  Meny  Devil  of  Edmonton.  "As  it  hftth  beene  suDdi; 
times  Acted  by  his  Maieatiea  Seruanti,  at  the  Globe,  on  the 
banko-iide,"  1608.  Other  editions  1612, 161 T,  1626, 1631, 1655. 
ReprirUed,  Dodiley,  all  edd.;  Anciera  British  Drama,  1810;  H. 
Tjrrell,  1861;  K.  Warnke  and  L.  Froescholdt,  1884;  A.  F. 
Hopkinson,  1891;  H.  Walker,  TempU  Dramatisli,  1897;  C. 
F.  T.  Brooke,  The  Shakapeare  Apocrypha,  1908.  For  disoov 
■Ion,  see  bibliography  to  The  Shakespeare  Apocrypha. 
Dbkkbk,  Thoua8  :  Old  FortuiBtUB,  1600. 
The  Shoemaker'a  Holiday,  1600. 

For  bibliography  of  these  plays,  see  p.  3S0. 
The  Thxadaii  Wonder.  First  printed  by  Franeis  Eirkman  in  a 
Tolume  entitled  Two  New  Playes,  1661,  and  there  stated  to  be 
■'  Written  by  John  Webster  and  WUliam  Bowley."  Reprinted, 
Worh  of  John  waiter.  A,  Dyoe  iv,  1830 ;  W.  HaiUtt.  iv, 
1897.  DiKWtion:  J.  Q.  Adams,  Jr.,  Mod.  Phil.,  iii  (1906); 
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J.  Le  Gay  Brereton,  Engl.  Stad.,  xxirii  (1907)  ;  Mod.  Lang. 

Review,  ii  (1906),  Teprioted  in  "  Elizabethan  Dnuns.   Notea 

and  Studies,"  1909. 
The  Weakest  Qoeth  to  the  "Wall,  1600.  Another  edition, 

1618.  Reprinted,  W.  Hailitt,  DramaHc   Woria  of  John  Web- 

iter,  Tol.  iv,  1897. 
Shakespeabe,  WnxuK  :  Tbe  Two  Gtontlemen  of  Tarona. 

First  printed  in  the  1623  Folio. 

A  Mldannuner-Nlgiit's  Dream,  1600  (printed  for  Thomas 

Fisher).  Beprintsd  for  James  Roberts  (in  1619  ?)  with  tha 

fraudulent  date,  1600. 

■:    Tbe  Merohant  of  Venice.  "  J.  R.  for  Thomas  Ho  jes,"  1600. 

Reprinted  (in  1619?),  J.  Roberts,  with  fraudalent date,  1600. 

Aa  Ton  Like  It.   First  printed  in  the  1623  Folio. 

Twelth  NiBht.  "         "         "    '■      »        « 

CjnabeUae.  "         "         «    «      «        « 

Tbe  vriater'B  Tale.    "         "         «   k      «        u 

The  Tempest.  "         "         "    "      "        " 

Peilelee,  Filnoe  of  Tyre,  "  With  the  true  Relation  of  the 
whole  HistoTie,  adnentares,  and  fortones  of  the  said  Prince 
...  As  it  hath  been  diners  and  snndrj  times  acted  by  his 
Maieslies  Seruante,  at  the  Globe  on  the  Banck-side.  By 
William  Shakespeare,"  1609  (two  issues),  1611,  1619,  1630 
(two  issues),  1635.  Reprinted,  with  six  auoanoDical  plays  in 
certain  copies  of  the  third  Shakespeare  Folio,  dated  1664, 
and  in  the  Fourth  Folio,  1686. 

PASTORAL   PLAYS    AFTER   THE    ITALIAN    MODEL ' 

A.    TBAJJBI.ATIOHB  OV  ITALIAN  PaBTOBAL  DBAHA 

Tasso,  Tobquato  :  Aminta.  Translated  by  Abraham  Fraonce  in    / 

The  CoutUest  of  Pembroke's  Ivyckurch,  1591.   Another  Trans-   ^ 

lation  by  John  Reynolds,  1628. 
Gharimi,  Battista  :  U  Pastor  Fido ;  "  Or  Tfae  faithfull  Shep- 

heatd.  Transited  out  of  Italian  into  English,"  1602.    The 

identity  of  the  translator  is  uncertain. 

B.  Obigihal  Drauab  in  SnmutR  Vein 

Daioel,  Sauuel  (For  a  list  of  Daniel's  collected  works,  see 

p.  225  f)  :  The  Queene's  Arcadia.  "A  PastoisU  Trage- 
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oomedie  pnuuted  to  her  Maiestie  (King  James's  qaeen)  and 
her  Ladies,  b;  the  YDiaerwtie  of  Oxford  in  Christs  Church, 
In  Angaat  last.  1606."  FrinUd  1606.  Repnnted  in  Daniel's 
"Certaiue  Small  Workes,"  1607,  and  in  later  editions  of  his 

Hymen's  Tiinmph.  "  AFaEtarallTrsgtcomndie.  Presented 
at  the  Queenes  Court,"  1615.    Reprinted  in  ■'  The  Whole 
Workes  of  Sunnel  Daniel,"  1623  and  later  editions. 
Fletcbvr,  John  :  The  Faithful  Shepherdeu.  £d.  n.  d.  (ca. 
1610),  Reprinted  1629, 1634, 1666, 166S.  Included  in  the  Sec- 
ond Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Folio,  1679,  and  later  editions. 
JONBON,  B&MJAXIN :  The  BadSIiepherd,  "Or,  ATaleof  Robin 
Hood."  Edition,  dated  1641,  included  in  the  Seeond  Jonson 
Folio,  1640. 
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THE  HISTOBT  FLAT 

Certain  peculiar  conditions  of  popul^  taste  and  the- 
atric expediency  during  the  last  dozen  years  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  resulted  in  the  evolution  by  the  side 
of  the  two  regular  branches  of  dramatic  poetry  of  a 
third  species,  rec<^nized  in  the  tripartite  division  on 
the  title-page  of  the  1628  Shakespeare,  "Mr.  William 
Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  &  Tragedies,"  and 
always  since  respected  in  the  criticism  of  the  drama 
of  this  period.  The  term  "history  play"  is  di£Scult  of 
precise  theoretic  limitation;  and,  in  practice,  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  strict  members  of  this  nev  type  from 
those  plays  on  historical  subjects  which  follow  the  more 
conservative  rules  of  comedy  or  tragedy  is  a  task  ap- 
proaching impossibility.  Works  such  as  the  two  parts 
of  "Henry  IV"  and  the  "Henry  V"  of  Shakespeare 
prove  su£5ciently  the  right  of  the  history  play  to  con- 
sideration as  an  inde[>endent  literary  form.  Yet  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  exclude  from  such  consideration 
other  plays  which  accord  wholly,  like  "Richard  IH," 
or  almost  wholly,  like  "Richard  II,"  with  the  strictest 
rules  of  tragedy;  while  any  ambitious  discussion  of  the 
genre,  unless  based  on  sane  definitions,  is  in  danger  of 
losing  itself  hopelessly  in  the  attempt  to  follow  such 
quasi-historical  will-o'-the-wisps  as  "George  aGreene" 
and  "James  IV."  The  collective  treatment  c^  all  Eliza- 
bethan plays  which  happen  to  present  historical  figures 
may  perhaps  have  a  curious  interest,  but  is  hardly  more 
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susceptible  of  critical  justification  or  more  explanatoiy 
of  actual  facts  than  would  be  a  grouping  based  on  tbe 
locality  of  tbe  play's  action  or  the  nationality  of  its 
hero. 

.'"^ny  atlequate  understanding  of  the  class  of  history 
plays  seems  to  require  the  clear  recognition  of  two  pre- 
liminaiy  facts:  first,  that  many  of  tbe  finest  historical 
dramas  may  possess  either  not  at  all  or  only  in  small 
degree  the  irregularities  of  structure  and  tone  which 
mark  the  class  as  a  whole  for  separate  discussion;  and, 
second,  that  these  special  Elizabethan  irr^ularitiea 
may  manifest  themselves  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  as 
,  \  well  as  native  history.  There  are,  for  example,  a  number 
of  points  of  view  from  which  Marlowe's  "Tambur- 
laine"  and  "Massacre  at  Paris"  illustrate  better  than 
the  same  poet's  "Edward  II "  what  is  really  significaot 
in  the  Elizabethan  interpretation  and  dramatic  pie- 
senj^tion  of  history. 

The  especial  vogue  of  the  history  play  during  the  last 
years  of  Elizabeth  has  been  referred  in  the  first  sen- 
tence above  to  two  causes:  an  unusual  public  interest 
in  the  matters  treated  in  such  plays;  and  particular 
stage  conditions  which  toward  the  close  of  the  century 
greatly  stimulated  the  demand  for  dramas  constructed 
on  the  loose  and  facile  pattern  usual  to  this  type.  Two 
of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  Elizabethan  literary 
revival  were  the  hi^  development  of  national  con- 
stnousnessand  the  correlative  growth  of  interest  in  for- 
eign political  history.  Concurrently,  thereevolved  during 
the  course  of  the  century  a  patriotic  feeling  of  national 
soHdarity  and  a  lively  realisation  of  that  outer  world  in 
which  England  as  a  world  power  must  pl^  her  part. 
Thus,  as  we  trace  the  steady  rise  of  English  national 
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consciousness,  we  can  trace  also  the  increase  in  the 
value  set  upon  foreign  travel  and  the  mastery  of  foreign 
tongues,  and  the  growing  skill  in  observing  and  sketch- 
ing the  predominant  traits  of  other  peoples.'  The  bib- 
liographical evidence  for  this  double  trend  of  popular 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  books  as  the  Chroni- 
cles of  HoUnsIied,  Hall,  and  Stow,  Lord  Bemers's  trans- 
lation of  Froissart,  the  versified  biographies  of  "The 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  and  North's  translation  of  - 
Plutarch's  Lives  rank  among  the  costliest,  most  elabo- 
rate, and  most  broadly  disseminated  productions  of 
the  Tudor  press.  Subjects  Uke  the  progress  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  careers  of  the  great  Tartar  con- 
querors, Tamerlane  and  Genghiz  Khan,  and  the  recent 
history  of  France  and  Italy  were  treated  in  such  an 
infinity  of  versions  that  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  particular  source  to 
which  the  Elizabethan  poet  resorted.  Furthermore, 
the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  and  the  cata- 
logues of  old  libraries  teem  with  the  titles  of  prose  tracts 
and  ballad  broadsides  issued  incessantly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  masses  of  the  people  au  fait  with  the 
latest  political  developments  and  accidents  of  Europe. 
The  deep  excitement  and  triumphant  exhilaration's^ 
the  Armada  year  (1588)  brought  into  a  definite  stream 
these  eddying  currents  of  national  and  cosmopohtan 
feeling,  and  had  the  effect  of  endowing  the  actualities 
of  historic  incident  and  character  —  particularly  when 
they  had  an  English  application  —  with  an  attractive 

*  F(x  illuBtratioDS  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  comparison  of  na- 
tional peculiarities,  see  Thomat  Lord  Cromwdl,  III,  iii,  88-85;  Hey- 
wood's  J/  You  Kiune  Not  Me,  You  Kmm  Nobody,  part  ii  (ed.  1851, 
128);  Merchant  oj  Venice,  I,  ii. 
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power  which  for  some  years  made  the  vulgar  public 
eagerly  wUlmg  to  condone  any  artistic  irregularity  ia 
the  mode  of  their  presentment. 

It  chanced  that  the  period  of  greatest  general  interest 
Jin  the  narratives  of  history  coincided  with  an  era  of 
'extreme  difficulty  for  playwrights  and  theatre  man- 
agers. The  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  theatres 
between  1590  and  1600,^  and  the  necessity  of  satisfy- 
ing a  practically  unlimited  public  from  the  resources 
of  aa  art  which  had  only  just  adapted  itself  to  local 
conditions,  produced  an  abnormal  demand  for  new 
pl^s  which  continually  threatened  to  outrun  the  possi- 
ble supply.  The  diary  of  Philip  Henslowe,  manager  erf 
a  theatrical  company  which  acted  usually  in  competi- 
tion with  that  of  Shakespeare,  shows  how  the  dramatic 
shortage,  incident  largely  to  the  veiy  brief  runs  of  the 
day,  was  awkwardly  met  by  the  employment  of  a  num- 
ber of  literary  hacks  upon  the  hasty  completion  of  a 
single  play.  Under  such  unpromising  conditions,  to 
which  the  better  managed  company  of  Shakespeare 
and  Burbage  seems  comparatively  seldom  to  have  had 
recourse,  little  could  be  hoped  in  the  way  either  of 
structural  homogeneity  or  imaginative  content.  It  was 
necessary  to  select  a  theme  which  possessed  aninherent 
popular  interest  and  which  would  admit  of  pieceme^ 
treatment.  The  dramatization  of  history  was  generally 
found  the  readiest  and  most  acceptable  field  for  such 
rapid  improvisation.  The  great  majority  of  recorded 
'  The  Rose  Theatre  ia  firat  meotioned  aa  in  use  in  1502,  though  it 
amy  have  been  constiuctetl  as  early  aa  1587.  (Cf.  W.  W.  Greg,  Hent- 
loiiie'tl>iarg,u,iiB.)  The  Suun  and  Sloej^^iara  were  occupied  about 
1606.  The  Globe  was  built  in  159Q,  the  Fortune  in  1600;  and  a  private 
theatre,  like  that  at  Blackfrian,  was  opened  by  a  boys'  company  at 
St.  Paul's  in  ISe9. 
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history  plays,  extant  and  lost,  were  produced  for  per- 
formance by  the  companies  of  Henslowe;  and  of  the 
entire  number  preserved  relatively  few,  except  those  of 
Marlowe  and  of  the  mature  Shakespeare,  escape  en- 
tirely the  faults  incident  to  divided  authorship  and 
ill-digested  plot.  ■, 

At  least  twenty  of  the  pl^s  on  English  and  Prenci 
history  known  to  have  been  acted  by  Henslowe's  com- 
panies have  perished  or  exist  only  as  mcorporated  in 
laterworks;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  justly  abandoned  to  oblivion.  The  species  as' 
a  wholenvas  a  plebeian  growth,  fostered  by  unpolished 
and  irregular  stage  conditions,  bound  to  few  if  any  of 
the  rules  of  art,  and  often  seeking  applause  solely  by 
motley  spectacular  effect.  Plays  like  "The  Wars  of 
Henry  I,"  "Pierce  of  Exton,"  "The  Funeral  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,"  the  two  parts  each  of  "Earl  Godwin" 
and  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  and  the  three  parts  of  "The 
Civil  Wars  of  France,"  all  compiled,  as  "Henslowe's 
Diary  "  shows,  during  the  years  1598  and  1599,  by  the 
united  labor  of  from  two  to  five  of  his  regular  hench- 
men,' were  clearly  little  more  than  hasty  dishonest 
efforts  to  stay  temporarily  the  popular  dramatic  appe- 
tite. It  is  probable  that  fate  has  done  ample  justice  to 
the  species  in  preserving  a  single  example  out  of  the 
number  cited.*  But  the  widespread  serious  interest 
in  the  march  of  history,  which  Henslowe  thus  exploited 
for  the  sake  of  varied  and  sensational  entertainment, 
responded  to  more  reverent  treatment  and  bore  far 
riper  fruit.  --, 

"Tamburlaine"  is,  more  than  any  other  drama,  the 

'  /,e.,  Chettle.Dekker,  Wilson,  Drayton,  Munday,  and  Hftthway. 

■  Namely,  The  Firil  Part  oj  Sir  John  Oldeaatle,  publiabed  in  leoa 
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l^souroe  and  original  of  the  Elizabethan  history  play. 
Earlier  English  works  can  hardly  be  said  to  exert  any 
permanent  influence  upon  the  type  or  to  come  within 
its  limits.  Bale's  "King  John"  is  a  controversiai  mo- 
rality, reinforced  by  historical  application;  "Ferrex 
and  Porrex,"  "The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  and  "Lo- 
crine  "  are  all  excluded,  not  because  they  present  myth- 
ical events,  —  for  such  discrimination  is  quite  alien  to 
the  Elizabethan  conception  of  history  and  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  Holinshed  and  the  authors  of  the  "Mirror  for 
Magistrates,"  —  but  because  their  treatment  is  a  mere 
reflection  of  classic  practice  in  the  Roman  tragedy  m 
fabula  'prtEtexta. 

Marlowe's  imaginative  handling  of  his  historical 
sources  in  the  first  part  of  "TamburlaJne"  and  the 
picture  which  the  entire  work  paints  of  warlike  ambi- 
tion and  royal  magnificence,  did  much  to  fix  the  tone 
of  the  species,  and  proved  the  direct  inspiration  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  notfible  examples.  The  addition  of  the 
second  part  to  this  play  doubtless  suggested  the  all  but 
universal  practice  of  extending  the  short  stage  life  of 
any  popular  dramatization  of  history  by  easily  concocted 
continuations  bearing  the  same  name  but  often  mani- 
festing httle  real  affinity.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
extant  plays  on  English  history,  "The  Troublesome 
Reign  of  John  King  of  England,"  printed  in  1591  as 
acted  by  the  Queen's  Fl^^ers,  refers  pointedly  in  its 
prologue  to  Marlowe's  tragedy:  — 

"  You  that  with  friendly  gmce  af  smoothed  brow 
Haue  entertaind  the  Scythian  Tamburlaine, 
And  given  applause  vnto  an  InSdel: 
Vonchsate  to  welcome  (with  like  curterfe); 
h.  warlike  ChristiMi  and  your  Cuunlrey uuui.". 
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The  coDtrast  thus  challenged  is,  however,  only  super- 
Ecial,  and  results  to  the  crushing  disadvantage  of  the 
later  work.  The  two  parts  of  "King  John"  imitate 
the  two  parts  of  "Tamburlaine"  merely  in  so  far  as 
they  present  a  series  of  battles,  conspiracies,  and  es- 
capes ranging  over  a  number  of  years.  - .  , 

The  infinite  diversity  of  the  late  sixteenth-century  hisy 
toiy  plays  can  best  be  rendered  capable  of  orderly  treat- 
ment by  distributing  the  extant  specimens  among  five 
fairly  distinct,  though  not  mutually  exclusive,  classes: 

First,  Plays  of  mixed  type,  relatively  early  for  the 
most  part,  and  generally  characterized  by  artistic  un- 
certainty. 

Second.  Biographical  dramas:  collections  of  ill- 
unified  scenes  presenting  various  incidents  in  the  life  of 
some  famous  character. 

Third.  Histories  of  tra^c  type :  plays  which  demand 
no  exemption  from  the  conservative  dramatic  rules, 
but  produce  the  effect  of  regular  tragedy  by  means  not 
strikingly  irregular. 

Fourth.  Plays  par  excellence  of  national  feeling  or 
national  philosophy,  where  the  normal  interest  in 
dramatis  persofUE  is  more  or  less  absorbed  either  in  the  / 
expression  of  patriotic  sentiment  or  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  problems  of  government  and  statecraft.  It  is 
this  class  which  gives  to  the  Elizabethan  histoiy  play 
its  individuality  as  a  dramatic  species. 

Fifth.  Romanticized  treatments  of  history,  in  which  r 
the  admixture  of  fact  possesses  no  real  significance  and  | 
deserves  no  special  attention. 

To  the  first  of  these  groups  belong  apparently  nearly 
all  of  the  lost  plays  mentioned  by  Henslowe,  except 
those  which  are  referable  to  the  biographical  class.  The 
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same  group  includes  also  most  of  what  seem  to  be  the 
earliest  extant  attempts  at  dramatizing  histoiy  subse- 
quent to  "Tamburlaine":  "The Troublesome  Reign  of 
John,"  already  mentioned;  "The  Famous  Victories  of 
Heniy  V  ";  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw";  "TTie 
Tnie Tragedy  of  Richanl  III";  Lodge's " Wounds  of 
Civil  War";  Marlowe's  "Massacre  at  Paris";  the 
■  Henry  VI  phqrs;  and  periiaps  also  Peek's  "Battle  of 

^  IVlcazar."  Common  features  of  these  dramas  are  the  ab- 
sence c^  a  central  theme,  the  rou^  presentation  of  the 
conspicuous  events  of  many  years  without  any  effort  to 
inform  them  with  continuous  purpose  or  historic  per- 

I  spectjve,  and  the  infusion  of  extraneous  comic  matter 
ranging  from  the  elaborate  buffoonery  of  "The  Famous 
Victories  "  to  the  grisly  jokes  over  the  dead  Adnural's 
body  and  the  morbid  double  meanings  of  the  soldier's 
soliloquy  before  killing  Mi^roun.*  The  minting  of 
comic  buriesque  with  the  serious  business  of  tragedy 
was  a  special  vice  of  the  time,  which  Shakespeare's 
practice  only  later  transmuted  into  a  virtue;  and  the 
excision  by  the  printer  of  "Tamburlaine"  of  the  un- 
worthy farcical  passages  "of  some  vaine  conceited  fon- 
dlings greatly  gaped  at  what  time  they  were  shewed 
vpon  the  stage"  has  not  wholly  freed  even  that  work 
from  indecorous  mirth. 

The  plays  on  King  John  and  Henty  V  have  a 
particular  interest  as  the  sources  in  lai^  measure  of 
dramas  by  Shakespeare.  It  is  in  the  latter  poet's  con- 
cern with  history  plays  as  collaborator,  reviser,  and 
I  iimovator  that  the  student  of  Shakespeare  finds  the 
I  clearest  indications  of  the  lines  along  which  his  early 
dramatic  training  proceeded.  Shakespeare's  "Kiog 
>  Mtataere  at  Pant.  U.  487  ff,  812  S. 
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John"  occupies  a  middle  position  in  date  and  in 
poetic  independence  between  the  Henry  VI  plays  and 
those  that  treat  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V.  From  "The 
Troublesome  Reign  of  John,"  written  for  the  most  part 
in  very  tolerable  blank  verse,  Shakespeare  derived  the 
entire  subject  matter  for  his  dramatization  of  the  same 
tetgn,  the  two  parts  of  the  original  work  being  so  con- 
densed that  the  end  of  Part  I  coincides  with  the  close 
of  Act  IV,  scene  2  of  the  later  play.  In  marked  con- 
trast with  his  more  diffident  handling  of  the  Henry  VI 
dramas,  Shakespeare  here  retains  practically  nothing 
of  the  language  of  his  source.  He  manifests  a  mature 
appreciation  of  character,  moreover,  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  vivifies  the  only  remarkable  figure  in  the  old 
play,  that  of  the  Bastard  Philip,  and  heightens  into 
personages  of  the  first  dramatic  importance  the  com- 
monplace original  conceptions  of  Arthur,  Constance, 
John,  and  Hubert.  Everywhere,  however,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  old  play  is  visible  behind  the  new  work. 
All  Shakespeare's  dramaiia  persona  are  taken  from 
the  "Troublesome  Beign,"  with  the  single  exception 
of  Lady  Falconbridge's  servant,  James  Gumey,  who 
speaks  precisely  four  words  of  the  first  scene. 

Apart  from  the  improvements  already  noted,  Shake- 
speare's changes  are  relatively  slight  and  not  inevitably 
bappy.  He  retains  the  absurd  identification  of  the  Vis- 
count of  Limoges  with  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  but  so 
reduces  the  part  of  that  actor  that  his  previous  concern 
in  the  death  of  Richard  I,  his  possession  of  the  "lion's 
hide,"  and  Philip's  consequent  hostility  are  barely  in- 
telligible. The  desire  for  compression  is  furtherrespon- 
aible  for  the  practical  sacrifice  of  the  most  striking 
scene  of  the  old  play  —  that  in  which  Philip  confronts 
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his  motiier  —  and  for  the  omissicMi  ot  the  comic  ptff^ 
tions  depicting  the  vices  of  monasticism.  The  same 
cause  and  the  clearer  lealizatJOD  of  John's  wily,  cow- 
ardly, and  selfish  nature  account  for  the  absaice  of  the 
scenes  in  which  the  eariier  poet,  following  independ- 
ently the  line  of  Bale's  "King  John,"  portrays  the  king 
as  the  heroic  but  defeated  champion  t^  RngHah  liberty 
against  an  encroaching  ptqiistiy.  What  Shakespeare's 
play  gains  by  t'h"  last  change  in  the  convinciiig  pre- 
sentation of  John's  character  it  loses  to  a  large  extent 
by  leaving  his  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  monks  of 
gwinstead  unmotivated  and  only  casually  portrayed. 

Upon  the  whole,  Shake^ieare's  "King  John"  be- 
longs, like  the  other  pl^,  to  the  experimental  period 
of  historic  drama.  It  portrays  a  succession  of  political 
j  events  by  means  of  scenes  still  inconsecutive  asd  often 
I  incongruous,  substituting  matches  of  declamatory  brag- 
gadocio for  the  realistic  presentation  of  battle,  asd  ex- 
plaining policies  of  state  as  the  mere  accidents  of  in- 
dividual whim,  The  touch  of  genius  is  present  in  the 
language,  in  the  delineation  of  the  main  characters, 
and  in  several  fine  emotional  scenes ;  but  the  work  lacks 
the  realization  of  the  dignity  of  history  and  the  com- 
prehensive unity  of  structure  which  mark  the  great 
and  permanently  successful  history  plays. 

"The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth:  Con- 
taining the  Honorable  Battle  of  Agincourt"  is  a  drama 
of  considerably  less  merit  than  "The  Troublesome 
Beign  of  John,"  and  it  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  an 
earlier  date.  The  only  extant  sixteenth-century  edi- 
tion, published  in  1598,'  gives  a  text  concerning  much 
'  The  pUj>  was  licensed  Tor  publication  in  I5B4,  aad  may  have 
been  printed  in  that  year.  A  later  editioD  appealed  in  1617. 
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of  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  prose  has  been 
misprinted  as  verse  or  whether  verse  has  beea  alto- 
gether corrupted  into  prose.  The  earlier  scenes  deal 
mainly  with  the  thieving  i^irplniti  timl  humnn  of  the 
young  prince  with  his  followers,  Ned  and  Tom,  and 
Falstaff's  pale  progenitor,  Sic  J9En  Oldcastle  or 
"Jiykey."  furnishing  thus  the  baresuggestion  for  such 
parts  of  the  Henry  IV  p]a.ys  as  do  not  concern  the 
rising  of  the  Percies.  The  later  portion  of  the  "  Famous 
Victories"  stands  in  a  similar  relation  to  "Henry  V, 
portraying  the  consequences  of  the  dauphin's  gift  of 
temiis  balls  through  the  battle  of  Agincourt  to  the 
wooing  and  betrothal  of  Katharine  of  France.  The 
play  has  been  attributed  on  conjectural  evidence  to 
the  authorship  of  the  famous  comedian  Richard  Tarie- 
ton,'who  died  in  1588;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  com- 
posed with  particular  attention  to  the  interests  of  a 
comic  actor.  The  humor,  however,  though  quite  dis-J 
proportioned  in  quantity  to  th"  irriniii  hirTfrri-'nl  mat-', 
ter,  is  generally  of  a  poor  sort  ttai  often  degenerate^ 
into  mge  horse-play. 

The  most  striking  scene  of  the  "Famous  Victories" 
—  that  which  dramatizes  Holinsbed's  account  of  the 
'  meeting  between  the  turbulent  prince  and  the  chief 
jusUce  —  furnished  Shakespeare  merely  with  a  couple 
of  suggestions  for  the  second  part  of  "Henry  IV";  but 
elsewhere  the  relationship  is  more  essential,  and  con- 
stitutes the  only  serious  claim  of  the  old  play  upon  the 
reader's  patience.  A  complete  object  lesson  in  the ' 
development  of  the  "history"  from  its  rudiments  to 
maturity  is  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  the  tangled, 
ineffective  plot  of  the  "Famous  "Vtctbnes"  with  the 
threepftys  WEicb  at  the  height  of  his  perfection  in  this 
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style  Shakespeare  constructed  out  of  the  same  material. 
With  the  leisurely  assurance  of  conscious  art,  the  later 
poet  devotes  an  entire  trSogy  to  the  development  <rf 
the  theme,  so  falteringly  outlined  by  his  predecessor, 
of  the  prince's  relation  to  his  youthful  companions,  his 
father,  and  his  country.  The  puerile  comic  efforts 
of  the  "Victories"  are  sorted,  selected,  raised  to  the 
highest  poetic  and  imaginative  power,  and  then  woven 
into  the  patriotic  political  fabric,  till  the  complemen- 
'^tary  strains  of  realistic  humor  and  historic  ideality 
stand  out  as  two  in  one  like  the  mind  and  aoul  respec- 
tively of  the  living  drama.  The_motley  farcicaLacmpa. 
with  which  the  "Famous  Victodes"  is  liuaaJy  pieced 
together,  produced,  when  expanded  and  interpreted 
by  Shakespeare,  not  only  the  group  of  robbery  scenes 
in  the  first  part  of  "Henry  IV,"  but  the  impressment 
scenes  in  the  second  part  as  well,  and  the  first  sugges- 
tion for  Kstol's  experiences  in  the  wars.' 

"The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  "  was  first 
published  in  1594,  as  acted  by  the  Queen's  Players, 
the  same  company  by  which  "The  Troublesome  Reign 
of  John"  and  "The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V" 
are  known  to  have  been  performed.  No  direct  con- 
nection can  be  established  between  this  blundering 
effort  of  antiquated  dramaturgy  and  Shakespeare's 
"Richard  III";  nor  does  there  seem  plausible  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  "True  Tragedy"  was  intended 
in  any  way  as  a  continuation  of  the  Henry  VI  plays. 
Composed  in  a  rude  mixture  of  prose,  riming  hep- 

'  The  scenes  depicting  Fobtaff'a  levying  at  soldiers  are,  o!  course 
elaborated  by  Shnliespeare  will)  much  personal  reminiscence,  but  the 
first  suggestion  doubtless  came  Trom  the  impressment  of  Juhn  Cob- 
bler and  Derrick,  in  the  old  play. 
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tameters  of  the  transitional  pattern,  and  rough  blank 
verse,  the  work  shows  everywhere  in  the  development 
of  its  plot  as  well  a  backwardness  which  would  natu- 
rally relegate  it  to  the  pre-"Tambur!aine  "  era,  though 
the  allusions  to  the  Armada  and  to  other  political 
events  make  it  certain  that  in  point  of  actual  date  it 
follows  that  piay.  An  opening  Latin  couplet  in  which 
the  ghost  of  Clarence  denounces  blood  and  vengeance 
after  the  old  Senecan  manner,  is  followed  by  an  indue-  / 
tion  in  which  Truth  and  Poetry  announce  the  subject 
and  esplain  the  state  of  affairs.  The  presentation  of 
history  is  of  the  roughest  description.  Individualiza- 
tion of  character  is  almost  wholly  lacking,  and  criti- 
cal purpose  appears  neither  tn  the  selection  nor  in 
the  handling  of  events.  Even  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  is  largely  frittered 
away,  and  Richard  dies  somewhat  tamely  after  fifteen 
lines  of  dull  soliloquy  in  prose.  Comic  relief  in  the 
proper  sense  does  not  exist,  though  something  of  the 
sort  has  been  clumsily  attempted  by  the  interpolation 
of  scenes  depicting  the  sufferings  of  Mistress  Shore 
and  the  moralizing  of  Hichard's  page,  —  scenes  alto- 
gether out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  drama.  The  - 
following  lines  from  a  speech  of  Richard  illustrate  the 
Senecan  method  of  the  author  and  exemplify  his  high- 
est achievement  in  blank  verse,  while  they  suggest  at 
on<%  a  contrast  with  Shakespeare's  development  of  the 
same  idea  which  measures  well  the  difference  between 
the  two  writers:  — 

.  "  The  hell  of  lite  that  hangs  vpon  the  Crowne, 
The  daily  cares,  the  nightly  dteamea. 
The  wretched  crewes,  the  treaaoo  of  the  (oe, 
And  boTTOT  (A  my  bloodie  practice  past. 
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Strikes  suob  a  terror  to  tny  wounded  toBadeat!^'^ 
That  aleep  I,  w«ke  I,  or  wbalweuer  1  do, 
Meetliiokes  thdr  ghoasts  comes  g&ping  fur  icuenge, 
Whom  I  baue  tUine  in  rescbing  fur  a  Ciowne. 
Clarence  complainas,  and  crietb  for  reuenge. 
;  My  nepbuea  bloods,  Beuenge,  reuenge,  doth  crie. ' 
The  headtesse  Peerea  come  prearing  for  leuenge. 
And  euery  ooe  cries,  let  the  tyrant  die. 
The  Sunne  by  day  shinea  hotely  tor  reuenge. 
Ilie  Moooe  by  ni^t  edipseth  for  reueuge-    f 
The  stars  are  turned  to  Comets  for  reueoge. 
Hie  Flanets  chaunge  their  couraes  for  reuenge. 
Hte  tnrdt  sing  not,  but  sorrow  for  reuenge. 
The  ailly  lambea  lita  bleating  tor  reuenge. 
The  WTedJng  Baueo  lits  croking  for  reuenge. 
Whole  kerda  of  beaata  oomea  bellowing  tor  reuenge. 
And  all.  jiea  all  the  world  I  thinke, 
Cries  for  reuenge,  and  nothing  but  lenenge. 
But  to  conclude,  I  haue  desenied  reuenge." 


Resemblances  of  style  betweeo  this  passage  and 
"Locrine"  have  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  com- 
fflon  authorship  of  the  two  plays;  and  though  the 
particular  contention  remains  entirely  unestabliahed, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  "The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard  III"  belongs  in  spirit  to  the  period  of  critical 
uncertain^  and  fonnlessness  which  "Locrine"  illus- 
trates. 

To  much  the  same  type  of  early  chronicle  play  be- 
long a  number  of  contemporary  dramatizations  of 
recent  foreign  history,  most  of  which  contain  clear 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  "Tarn bur laine."  Several 
of  them,  indeed,  treat  incidents  in  the  Turkish  history 
which  Marlowe's  play  first  popularized  on  the  stage. 
Among  such  dramas  must  be  mentioned:  Peele's 
"Battle  of  Alcazar  "  (1594) ;  the  biographical  treatment 
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of  the  same  subject,  likewise  performed  by  the  Lord 
Admiral's  Men,  and  published  in  1605  as  "The  Famous 
History  of  the  life  and  death  of  Captain  Thomas 
Stukely";  also  "The  Tragical  Reign  of  Selimus,  some- 
time Emperor  of  the  Turks"  (1594),  perhaps  written 
by  Robert  Greene;' and  two  plays  by  Marlowe,  —  the 
hasty  "Massacre  at  Paris"  and  the  very  imaginative 
treatment  of  Turkish  relations  with  Malta  and  Cyprus 
in  "The  Jew  of  Malta." 

"The  Battle  of  Alcazar"  and  "Selimus"  Bie  formed 
on  much  the  same  early  pattern  as  "The  True  Tragedy 
of  Richard  III,"  though  both  possess  higher  poetic 
value;  and  "Selimus"  is  connected  with  "Locrine" 
by  a  similarity  which  only  the  closest  imitation  or 
partial  community  of  authorship  will  explain.^  "The 
Battle  of  Alcazar"  lacks  the  comic  element  usual  to 
the  class  and  copiously  present  in  "Selimus,"  In  the 
devices  of  the  Presenter,  the  dumb-shows,  and  "three 
ghosts  crying  'vindicta,'"  the  former  play  follows  the 
most  primitive  modeb  of  its  kind;  while  the  peculiar 
tone  of  its  lyric  verse,  which  gives  it  its  chief  poetic 
value  and  renders  Peele's  authorship  to  my  mind 
Dearly  indi^utable,  deprives  it  almost  wholly  of  his- 
toric verisimilitude.  "The  Battle  of  Alcazar"  and 
many  other  plays  of  its  decade,  though  really  called 
forth  by  the  success  of  "Tamburlaine,"  failed  entirely 

'  Greene's  authorship  of  Sdimui  U  atill  very  doubtful.  The  maia 
evidence  in  its  favor  ia  the  quotation  of  several  extracts  from  the  play 
over  H.  Greene's  name  in  Englan£i  Pamasmi  (IflOO).  See  Hugo 
Gilbert's  valuable  dissertation,  BiAert  Grtene'i  Selimtu,  Kiel,  1899; 
oud  on  the  other  aide  the  intrudiictioDs  to  the  editions  of  Greene 
by  J.  C.  Collins  and  T.  H.  Dickinson. 

*  The  former  alternative  is  much  the  more  likely.  It  seems  dear 
that  Locrine  is  the  earlier  ol  the  two  plays. 
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to  uUlize  the  new  dramatic  discoveries  in  plot  and 
character  and  harked  back  to  older  methods.  Yet 
Peele's  figure  of  the  villain  Moor,  Muly  Mahamet,  is 
undoubtedly  an  awkward  essay  in  Marlowe's  early 
manner ;  while  the  particular  scene  —  the  most  notable 
in  the  play —  in  which  that  character  appears  "with 
lion's  flesh  upon  his  sword,"  and  rings  the  changes  on 
the  theme,  "Feed  then  and  faint  not,  fair  Calipolis," 
is  the  closest  parody,  as  Shakespeare  recognized,  of  the 
"Tamburiaine"  heroics.' 

Thomas  Lodge's  "Wounds  of  Civil  War,  Livety  set 
forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla"  was 
acted  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  Company  at  a  period  not 
definitely  determined,  and  was  published  in  the  same 
year  with  "The  Battle  of  Alcazar"  and  "Selimus" 
(1594).  Lodge's  play  is  interestii^  as  offering  prob- 
ably the  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  Plutarchan 
material  on  the  English  stage ;  but  it  does  not  anywhere 
exhibit  the  slightest  recognition  of  the  rare  tragic 
opportunity  which  later  writers  were  to  find  in  tiie 
Lives.  In  "The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,"  a  large  quan- 
tity of  careful  and  not  unmelodious  blank  verse  is 
rendered  totally  ineffective  by  formlessness  of  plot 
and  psychological  poverty.  Bloodshed  and  violent 
declamation  abound,  of  course;  but  there  appe&rs  no 
trace  of  fundamental  unity  or  artistic  premeditation 
in  the  handling  either  of  action  or  of  character. 
Equally  devoid  of  historic  sense  and  structural  ability 
are  Marlowe's  synopsis  of  French  histoiy  during  the  ■ 
seventeen  years  immediately  past  (1572-1589)  in  "The 

■  See  Piatol's  raving  in  2  Hmry  IV,  II,  iv.  Cf .  also  Tucca  in  Dek- 
ker's  SaHromiutix,  ed.  1873,  I,  230,  "Feede  ood  be  bt,myfura 
Calipolia." 
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Massacre  at  Paris"  and  the  same  poet's  disjointed 
treatment  of  events  largely  mythical  or  distorted  in 
"The  Jew  of  Malta." 

Far  the  most  important  of  the  early  unmethodized 
history  plays  are,  on  many  accounts,  the  dramas  which 
deal  with  the  reign  of  Xing  Henry  VI.  In  these  plays, 
which  happen  to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  earliest  con- 
nection with  the  species,  there  appears  the  first  faint 
conception  of  a  great  continuous  purpose  and  a  uni- 
versal lesson  behind  the  blind  accidents  and  spectacu- 
lar horrors  of  history.  The  three  parts  form  in  their 
revised  state  a  single  drama,  proceeding  coherently 
from  the  exposition  of  the  discord  and  incapacity  of 
Heniy  VI's  early  reign  to  the  final  bloody  death  with 
which  that  weak  sovereign  pays  the  f>enalty  of  his 
incomf>etence.  The  trilogy  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole 
to  perceive  the  central  principle  that  glimmeringly 
informs  it;  but  when  so  viewed  that  principle  becomes 
evident  beneath  the  vast  tangle  of  miscellaneous 
scenes.  It  is  the  doctrine  —  inherent  in  Elizabethan 
patriotism,  and  far  more  strongly  enunciated  in  the 
Richard  II-Bolingbroke  plays,  in  "Julius  Ceesar," 
andevenin  Marlowe's  "Edward  II"  —  of  the  essential^  ^. 
inconvertibili^  of  the  politic  and  moral  virtues,  and  C  ^ 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  pay  off  the  great  debt 
which  the. governor  owes  the  governed  with  the  small  / 
coin  of  personal  piety  or  occasional  generosity.         — ' 

"King  Henry  VI,  Part  I,"  first  printed  in  the  1623 
Shakespeare,  was  acted  with  great  success  by  Lord 
Strange's  company,  sixteen  performances  being  re- 
corded by  Henslowe  for  the  period  extending  from 
March  3,  1592,  to  January  SI  of  the  following  year. 
The  company  was  that  of  Shakespeare,  with  which 
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Henslowe  had  at  this  time  a  transient  connection;  and 
the  play  acted  was  probably  the  extant  amplification 
by  Shakespeare  of  an  earUer  version.  Since  the  origi- 
nal text  has  not  been  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to 
gauge  precisely  the  extent  of  the  reviser's  alterations; 
but  it  is  conventional  to  consider  the  scene  in  the 
Temple  Gardens  (II,  iv).  those  presenting  Talbot's 
death  (IV,  il-vii),  and  the  interview  beween  Suffolk 
and  Margaret  in  V,  iii,  as  largely  Shakespeare's  inde- 
pendent invention;  while  the  general  polish  and  homo- 
geneity f^  style  surest  the  conscientious  line  by  line 
correction  which  can  be  proved  for  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  play. 

In  its  general  scope  the  first  part  of  "Henry  VI" 
belongs  to  the  most  artless  form  of  histoiy  pl^. 
Events  covering  a  period  of  thirty-one  years  are  pre- 
sented without  regard  for  details  of  fact  or  chrono- 
lexical  sequence.  Dramatic  unity  is  defeated  by  the 
over-ambitious  attempt  to  develop  aide  by  side  the 
three  separate  themes  of  the  wars  in  France,  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  quarrel  of  York  and 
Somerset,  besides  certain  purely  imaginary  romantic 
episodes  like  that  of  Talbot  and  the  Countess  of 
Auvergne.  Both  in  the  first  and  the  second  part  of  the 
play  the  reader  is  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  his  sympathy  with  the  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey with  that  aroused  for  the  ambitious  York,  who, 
though  antagonistic,  like  Gloucester,  to  the  Beauforts 
(Winchester  and  Somerset),  yet  for  his  own  purposes 
cooperates  partly  with  Gloucester's  enemies,  and  thus 
gives  a  puzzling  triangular  effect  to  the  action  of  both 
plays.   Yet  efforts  at  unifying  the  dramatic  threads 
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are  not  absent  from  the  first  part,  as  in  the  imputa- 
tion of  responsibility  for  Talbot's  miscarriage  to  the 
mutual  recriminations  of  York  and  Somerset;  while 
Nash's  specific  tribute  in  "Pierce  Penniless"  (1592) 
and  the  immediate  flood  of  imitative  dramas  show  how 
the  play  evoked  a  loftier  patriotism  and  a  more  seri- 
ous interest  in  history  than  had  previously  existed. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  "Henry  VI"  are  pre- 
served in  three  separate  versions.  The  earliest  edi- 
tions of  these  two  plays  appeared  in  1591  and  1595 
lespecttvely,  with  the  following  titles:.  "The  first  part 
of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous  Houses  of 
Yorke  and  Lancaster,  with  the  death  of  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey:  And  the  banishment  and  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolke,  and  the  Tragicall  end  of  the  proud 
Cardinal!  of  Winchester,  with  the  notable  Rebellion 
ol  lacke  Cade:  And  the  Duke  of  Yorkes  first  claim 
Vnto  the  Crowne  — 1594";  and  "The  true  Tragedie 
o(  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  death  of  good  King 
Henrie  the  Sixt,  with  the  whole  contention  betweene 
the  two  Houses  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  as  it  was  sun- 
drie  times  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle 
of  Pembrooke  bis  seruants — 1595."  Both  plays  were 
reprinted  without  noteworthy  change  in  1600.  In  1619, 
a  second,  slightly  altered,  text  appeared,  the  two  parts 
being  combined  in  a  single  quarto  entitled  "The 
Whole  Contention  betweene  the  Famous  Houses, 
I.ancaster  and  Yorke.  With  the  Tragicall  ends  of  the 
good  Duke  Humfrey,  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and 
King  Henrie  the  sixt.  Diuided  into  two  Parts :  And 
newly  corrected  and  enlarged.  Written  by  William 
Shakespeare,  Gent."  Finally,  the  1623  Shakespeare 
Folio  printed  a  very  largely  amplified  and  carefully 
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revised  text,  bringing  all  tl>e  three  Heniy  VI  pliqrs 
for  the  first  tune  into  direct  coimection,  and  designat- 
ing those  we  ate  specially  consdering  as  the  second 
and  third  parts  in  the  trilc^y. 

The  relation  of  these  different  texts  and  the  precise 
authorship  of  each  form  the  subject  of  the  most  ob- 
scure problem  in  the  textual  critidsm  of  Shakespeare. 
There  seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  "Henry  VI,"  like  the  first  part,  are  not 
original  creations,  but  revisions  by  Shakespeare  during 
his  dramatic  novitiate  of  pli^s  already  extant;  and 
there  is  de<nsive  evidence  to  show  that  Christopher 
Marlowe  was  the  partial  author,  at  least,  of  the  eariier 
versions.  Furthermore,  the  testimony  of  style  and 
structure  goes  far  to  prove  that  Shakespeare's  final 
text  of  the  plays,  as  published  by  his  eiiitors  in  1623, 
~  antedates  1594;  ^  and  therefore  that  the  perfect  version 
was  in  ejostenee,  and  had  presumably  been  acted, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
imperfect  "First  Part  of  the  Contention"  and  "True 
Tragedy"  (1594,  1595).  Now,  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  publication  of  the  various  imperfect 
texts  of  the  two  plays  in  1594,  1595,  1600,  and  1619 
indicate  that  they  were  surreptitious  undertakiaga 
brought  out  without  sanction  of  the  author  and  with- 
out the  means  of  access  to  the  corrected  copy.  The 
latter  would  be  jealously  guarded  by  the  theatrical 
company  to  which  it  belonged,  and  some  str^  copy 
of  the  earlier,  antiquated  text  must  have  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  versions  previous  to  1623.   The  1619 

'  Tbe  natore  of  Greoie'a  aDnsiiw  id  the  GroalnBorih  of  Wil  is 
aucb  u  to  m&ke  it  probable  tbnt  Sbakespeare'a  reviaoD  antedated 
Greene's  deatb  b  September,  1S92. 
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teA,  which  first  makes  claim  of  Shakespearean  author- 
sliip,  stands  intermediate  in  some  respects  between 
that  of  1594-1595  and  the  final  version.  Though  cer- 
tainly founded  in  the  main  upon  the  same  original  as 
the  former,  it  contains  a  few  independent  details  and 
a  few  others  which  conform  in  part  to  the  corrected 
acting  version. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  "Henry  VI"  form  in 
a  peculiar  degree  a  single  play.  Neither  part  is  dra- 
matically sufiBcient  in  itself;  and  it  seems  clear  that 
each  was  composed  with  the  other  part  distinctly  in 
view,  and  by  the  same  authors.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Shakespeare  —  who  carefully  revised  all 
the  verse,  expanded  or  recast  many  of  the  finest 
speeches,  transposed  and  perhaps  even  added  a  few 
scenes  in  minor  key —  altered  materially  the  general 
structure  of  the  plays,  or  even  effected  any  such  radi- 
cal change  in  character  as  he  did,  for  example,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  old  play  of  "King  John."  Both  parts 
reflect  the  early  naive  conception  of  history  play,  lack- 
ing all  appreciation  of  dramatic  climax  and  possessing 
only  such  general  unity  as  was  naturally  inherent  in 
their  subject  matter.  The  interest  of  the  second  part 
revolves  about  two  centres,  Duke  Humphrey  and 
York;  that  of  the  third  follows  York  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  and  then  divides  itself  between  Ed- 
ward, Richard,  and  Warwick.  Both  plays  introduce 
artlessly  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  material,  for  no 
higher  purpose,  apparently,  than  the  simple  ambition 
to  present  the  audience  with  every  scrap  of  material 
which  the  chronicles  afford.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  passages  dealing  with  the  conjuring  and  punish- 
ment of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  the  episodes  of 
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Simpcox  and  Homer  in  Part  11,  and  tbe  scene  betweea 
^  King  Beniy  and  the  Keepers  in  Part  HI. 

The  highest  dramatic  merit  of  these  plays  consists 
in  the  characterization  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York;  and 

this  figure,  which  belongs  clearly  to  tbe  earliest  ver- 
sion of  the  work,  is  incontrovertibly  the  production  of 
.  Marlowe.  York's  character  is  a  repetition,  somewhat 
more  sympathetically  and  amply  portrayed,  of  that  of 
Guise  in  "The  Massacre  at  Paris,"  with  all  Guise's 
Machiavellian  cunning  and  lofty  resolution  and  with 
something  more  of  the  graceful  charm  which  marks 
Tamburlaine.  This  picture  Shakespeare  altered  in  no 
essential,  though  he  expanded  many  of  Marlowe's 
speeches  in  such  a  manner  that  a  comparison  of  the 
earliest  and  latest  texts  makes  it  possible  to  trace  with 
-considerable  exactitude  the  reverent  yet  independent 
touch  with  which  the  later  writer  filled  in  the  lines  (^ 
the  earlier. 

With  Guise's  loi^  soliloquy  near  the  beginning  of  the 
"Massacre"  should  be  compared  the  first  soliloquy  of 
York  (£  Henry  VI,  I,  i,  214  ff).  which  I  quote  from  the 
text  of  1594:  — 

"  Ankir  and  Blune,  both  pnen  vnto  the  PMndt, 

Cold  Etewes  for  idc,  tor  I  had  ht^  of  Prance, 

Euen  u  I  baue  of  fertill  En^and, 

&  day  will  come  when  Yoile  shall  daime  hii  owne. 

And  therefore  I  will  take  tlie  Neuds  parta. 

And  make  a  show  of  loue  to  proud  Duke  Humiitiny; 

And  when  I  spie  aduanta^  daime  tbe  Ctowoe, 

For  tbats  tbe  golden  marke  I  aeeke  to  bit; 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  vsurpe  mj  light. 

Nor  hold  the  scepter  in  his  childish  fist. 

Nor  vreare  the  Diademe  vpon  his  head. 
.  Whose  church-like  humonrs  fits  not  tar  a  CroTvne: 

Tbai  Yorke  be  still  a,  while  till  time  do  serue. 
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Watch  tbou,  SDd  wake  when  othen  be  astefpe,' 

To  prie  into  the  secrets  of  tbe  atate. 

"RU  Henry  surfeiting  in  ioyes  of  loue, 

Witb  his  new  bride,  and  Englanda  dear  bought  queene. 

And  Humphrey  with  the  Peeres  be  tafaie  at  iarrea. 

Then  vnU  I  raise  aloft  the  milke-wbite  Bose, 

With  whose  sweete  smell  the  aire  shall  be  pert luude. 

And  in  my  Standard  beare  tbe  Arroes  of  Yorke, 

To  grafiSe  with  the  House  of  Lancaster: 

And  force  perforce,  ile  make  him  yeeld  the  Crowne,     ' 

Whose  bookiah  rule  hath  puld  fure  England  downe." 

Throughout,  York's  character  and  language  show 
strongly  the  impress  of  Marlowe's  handling,  and  his 
two  great  penultimate  speeches  in  the  first  act  of  the 
Third  Part  (I,  iv.  111-149, 152-168)  prove  themselves 
in  sentiment,  verse-flow,  and  verbal  reminiscence  un- 
mistakable productions  of  that  poet.  I  quote  again 
the  version  of  the  earliest  text,  that  of  the  1595  octavo, 
with  which  the  very  slightly  altered  readings  of  the 
final  edition  can  profitably  be  compared:  — 

I "  She  wolfe  at  Fraiux,  but  worse  than  Wolues  of  France, 
Whose  tongue  more  poison'd  [poisons]  than  the  Adders  tooth 
How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sere. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  truU 
Vpoo  hia  woes,  whom  Fortune  captiuatea  t 
But  that  thy  face  is  viaardlike,  vnchan^g. 
Made  impudent  by  vse  <rf  euiU  deeds; 
1  would  aasaie,  proud  Queene  to  make  thee  bluah.   , 

Hiou  art  as  opposite  to  euerie  good. 

As  the  Antipodea  are  vnto  vs. 

Or  aa  the  south  to  the  Septentrion. 

Oh  Tygera  hart  wrapt  in  a  womans  bidet 

How  couldst  thou  draine  the  life  bloud  of  the  chtlde. 

To  bid  the  lather  wipe  his  raes  withall. 

And  yet  be  scene  to  beare  a  womana  face  I 
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Women  att  mOde,  pittlfuU,  uid  flexible, 

n>>u  indurate,  Btenie,  rou^  temorcekaK. 

Bidi  tliou  me  rage  ?  why  dovv  thou  haat  thy  wiD. 

WoubUt  b»ue  me  weepe  i  why  to  thou  hABt  tfay  wiili. 

For  r«giog  .wiodei  blowea  vp  a  itorme  of  tearet. 

And  nben  tbe  rage  alaiea  the  raiue  begini. 

llieae  tearea  are  my  street  Rutland^  ob»equiea. 

And  euerie  drop  beg>  vengeance  as  it  laL, 

On  thee  fell  Clifford,  and  the[e]  false  Fiench  woman. 

Hist  face  of  hii  the  hungrie  Cannibals 

Could  not  bsue  tucht,  would  not  haue  stund  with  blood. 

But  you  are  oiore  inhumane,  more  inexomble, 

0  ten  timea  more  then  Tyger*  of  Arcadia  [Hyivuiisl. 
See  nithlesse  Queene  a  hapleue  father*  tesrea. 

This  cloth  thou  dipta  in  bloud  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  loe  with  tearea  I  wash  tbe  bloud  awue. 
Keepe  thou  the  napkin  and  go  boMt  of  that. 
And  if  thou  tell  the  heauie  stone  well, 
Vpon  my  soule  the  heareis  will  sheed  tearea, 
I,  eum  Qiy toes  will  sheed  fast  falling  tearea. 
And  sue  alas,  it  was  a  pitteous  deed. 
Here,  take  tbe  crowne,  and  with  the  crowne  my  cmae. 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  tbee. 
As  DOW  I  reape  at  thy  two  cruell  hands. 
Hard-barted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  worid. 
My  soule  to  heauen.  oiy  bloud  vpon  your  beads- 
Worth.  Bad  be  bin  slaughterman  of  all  my  kin, 

1  could  not  chuse  but  weepe  with  him  to  see. 
How  inUe  anger  gripes  bis  hart." 

Not  merely  in  the  portrayal  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figure,  but  through  tbe  entire  handling  of  these  plays, 
the  main  finger  b  that  of  Marlowe,  and  the  finest  pas- 
sages tend  rather  to  glorious  dedamation  than  the 
serious  presentation  of  facts.  Typically  Marlovian 
are  Suffolk's  passionate  outburst  to  the  Queen  upon 
his  banishment  {S  Henry  VI,  III,  ii,  308  ff ),  the  Queen'g 
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denunciatioD  of  King  Henry's  weakness  (3  Henry 
VI,  I.  i.  ^1  ff)>  and  the  dying  speechea  of  Warwick 
{ibid,,  V,  ii).  Out  of  such  material  so  respectfully 
treated  by  the  reviser  it  was  impossible  to  achieve 
dramatic  unity  or  accurate  of  impression;  and  the 
Henry  VI  plays  remained  after  Shakespeare's  elabo- 
ration substantially  what  they  had  been  before,  — 
rather  examples  of  the  utmost  poetic  capability  of  the 
old  chaotic  "history"  than  precursors  of  the  new  type 
which  Shakespeare  was  to  develop. 

The  biographical  play,  the  second  form  in  which 
crude  interest  in  the  dramatization  of  history  showed 
itself)  requires  little  discussion.  Extant  specimens  of 
the  type  are:  "The  Famous  History  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukely  "  (1605),  previously 
mentioned;  "The  True  Chronicle  History  of  the  whole 
Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell"  (1602); 
"The  First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle"  (1600);>  and 
the  manuscript  play  of  "Sir  Thomas  More."  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  great  majority  of 
such  works,  copiously  suggested  by  titles  preserved  in 
"  Henslowe's  Diary,"  perished  after  they  had  served 
the  temporary  need  which  produced  them.  It  has  been 
hinted  already  that  the  biographical  history  Inhmted 
from  the  old  heroic  drama,  and  continued  the  tradi- 
tion established  by  that  type.*  As  higher  requirements 
of  plot  and  character  began  to  drive  from  the  stage 
the  rambling  presentation  of  the  adventures  of  mythi- 
cal heroes  like  Sir  Clyomon  and  Huon  of  Bordeaux, 
it  was  found  possible  still  to  hold  the  public  ear  by 
treating  the  lives  of  real  personages  in  much  the  same 
disjointed  manner.  The  very  play  of  "Tamburlaine," 

1  No  tecond  part  seema  to  hare  been  published. 

*  See  p.  25S. 
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for  examine,  which  on  the  one  hand  muks  the  devel- 
opment of  the  naive  chivabtnia  play  into  a  character 
drama  so  much  higher  in  tone  as  to  belong  to  an  essen- 
tially different  and  incranpatible  species,  testifies  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  general  interest  in  historic  per- 
sonality  which  gave  temporary  acceptance  to  even 
the  most  banal  and  formless  presentations.  It  is 
doubtless  no  accident  that  Henslowe's  entries  indi- 
cate an  abandonment  of  plays  like  "Huod  of  Boi^ 
deaux"  (159S),  "Godfrey  of  Bulloigne"  (15M).  and 
"ChiuoD  of  England"  (1506),  and  an  increase  in  sudi 
titles  as  "Tamar  Cam  "  (1598),  "Buckingham"  (159S), 
"Stukely"  (1596), "Hardicanute" (1597), "Oldcastle" 
(1599).  "Owen  Tudor"  (1600),  and  "Biron"  (1602). 
Of  the  four  extant  biographical  playa  mentioned  above, 
two,  "Oldcastle"  and  "More,"  are  clearly  the  result 
of  divided  authorship.  None  possesses  in  any  degree 
unity  of  conception  or  treatment;  and  all  depend  self- 
confessedly  upon  the  attractive  power  of  the  individ- 
ual careers  presented  to  compensate  for  many  defi- 
(nencies  of  execution.  Of  the  detached  scenes  whidi 
compose  all  these  works,  the  most  successful,  and  the 
most  significant  historically,  are  probably  those  in 
"  Oldcastle,"  dealing  with  the  conspiracy  of  Cambridge, 
Scroope.  and  Grey,  and  the  admirable  portrayal  of  the 
ni  May  Day  riot  in  "Sir  Thomas  More,"  a  passage 
which  it  may  periiaps  not  be  over-credulous  to  regard 
as  partially  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  early  hand. 

The  earliest  English  play  to  treat  the  material  of 
history  with  conscious  reverence  for  the  established 
rules  of  dramatic  composition  is  Marlowe's  "Edward 
II."  *  In  this  work,  which  introduced,  if  it  did  not 
^  >  It  may  be  that  this  diatinctioa  Bbould  be  shared  by  Marknre'* 
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Create,  the  third  type  of  history  drama,  considerations 
of  temporary  popular  appeal  are  for  the  first  time  sub- 
ordinated to  the  austerer  principles  of  permanent  art. 
The  forethought  with  which  Mariowe  selected,  altered, 
and  condensed  the  chronicle  narratives,  till  he  formed 
from  their  various  blurred  outlines  the  sin^  consist- 
ent picture  he  desired,  was  a  new  thing  in  dramatized 
history,  and  it  gives  to  his  play,  when  contrasted  with 
the  motley  unreasoned  patchwork  that  surrounded 
it,  the  lucidity  and  restraint  of  a  classic.  It  may  be 
that  a  certain  inconsequence  in  the  presentation  of 
character  conflict,  and  a  tendency  to  juggle  with  the 
springs  of  emotion,  which  always  disqualifies  Marlowe 
for  the  judicial  impartiality  of  Shakespeare,  cause 
"Eklward  II"  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  highest 
form  of  tragedy,  —  the  tragedy  of  characterization. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  purest  instances  of  the  tragedy  of 
circumstance,  and  it  raised  the  history  play  to  the  dig- 
sity  of  permanent  literature,  inaugurating  a  new  spe- 
des  and  creating  a  public  for  the  great  histories'  of 
Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  first  independent  history  plays, 
"Bichard  III"  and  "Richard  II,"  are  composed  in 
marked  imitation  of  the  work  of  Marlowe.  "Eichard 
III,"  written  in  alt  probability  about  1593,  within  a 
year  or  two  of  the  production  of  "Edward  II,"  reverts 
to  the  earlier  structural  model  of  "Tamburlaine"  and 
"Faustus,"  concentrating  attention  upon  a  single 
imposing  figure  and  rioting  in  crude  melodramatic 

Dido,  Queen  c^  Carriage,  b  which  Thomaa  Nash  bad  some  vague  con- 
cern. The  subject  of  Dido,  however,  la  far  less  serioualy  historic  than 
that  of  EMward  11;  and  much  obscurity  exists  in  regard  to  tbe  precise 
date  and  origin  of  the  former  play. 
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effect.  In  cert^  details,  indeed,  such  as  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  power  of  the  curse,^  the  insistence  on  the 
significance  of  dreams,^  and  the  demoniac  figure  of 
Margaret,  who  follows  Uke  an  avenging  genJus  the 
just  calamities  of  the  House  of  York,  the  play  shows 
itself  influenced  by  the  earlier  spirit  of  Senecan  trag- 
edy. But,  with  all  its  glaring  immaturity,  "Richard 
III"  exhibits,  hoth  in  the  conception  of  its  hero  and 
in  the  general  conduct  of  its  plot,  a  fuller  tragic  pro- 
mise than  "Edward  II"  had  attained.  The  rough  out- 
line of  Richard's  character  —  his  Machiavellian  self- 
ishness and  frank  confession  of  villiuny  —  is,  of  course, 
the  same  as  that  of  Marlowe's  Guise,  Baraba^  and 
Mortimer;  but  this  outline  is  filled  in  with  the  human- 
izing percepUoQ  of  the  highest  genius.  In  bis  masterly 
assumption  of  guilelessness  and  simple  dealing,*  his 
attempt  at  explaining  his  villainy  to  himself,  his  im- 
mense  delight  in  his  mischievous  mental  power,*  and 
the  imperturbable  sang-froid  with  which  he  turns 
against  their  authors  the  curses  of  Margaret  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  Woodvilles,  Richard  presents  a 
character  altogether  different  from  that  he  bears  ia 
the  Henry  VI  plays  and  suggestive  at  every  point  of 
Shakespeare's  greatest  triumph  in  the  portrayal  of 
evil  genius,  —  the  character  of  lago  in  "Othello."  In 
one  respect,  indeed,  the  less  mature  treatment  of 
Richard  is  given  a  turn  which  invests  that  figure  with 
the  human  probability  and  pathos  somewhat  lacking 
in  the  super-normal  lago.    It  is  the  delicate  touch 

>  Ct.  I,  ui.  111  B:  IV.  iv;  V,  i. 

'  I,  iv,  9  B;  III,  ii.  10  «;  V,  iii.  118  ff. 

■  E.  Q.,  I,  iii.  VI  B;  II,  i.  60  B;  U,  ii,  iSS;  III,  iv,  33-55. 

*  1,  u,  8iS  B;  IV,  iv,  431. 
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which  shows  the  hero's  loss  at  the  crisis  of  the  play  of 
hia  previously  invincible  self-con6dence,  as  he  feels 
in  confusion,  though  still  undaunted,  the  approach 
of  inevitable  doom.  The  irritable  uncertainty  of  his 
commands  to  Catesby  when  he  hears  of  Richmond's 
arrival  (IV,  iv,  440  £f),  his  sudden  suspiciousness  of 
fate  and  friends  (IV.  iv.  509  £f ;  V.  iii,  2, 8, 72-74),  and 
the  horror  and  magnificent  recovery  of  the  dream 
scene  humanize  the  figure  of  Richard  and  accom- 
plish that  tragic  pity  which  Marlowe  wins  for  hb 
Edward  by  the  less  dramatic  recourse  to  pure  emo- 
tionahsm. 

In  structure,  also,  "Richard  III"  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  high  tragedy  more  fully  than  the  riper 
and  richer  play  of  Marlowe.  Though  the  forme^  drama 
contains  but  one  great  protagonist,  the  battle  which 
he  wages  against  the  overwhelming  consequences  of 
curse,  prophecy,  and  accumulated  crime  is  so  vividly 
depicted  that  there  is  nowhere  a  trace  of  incoherence 
or  the  least  slackening  of  suspense.  "Richard  III"  is 
the  final  achievement  in  the  single-character  drama, 
and  it  has  continued,  from  the  time  of  Burbage  to  the 
present,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  opportunities  for  the 
great  tragic  actor.  Its  success  where  other  plays  of  the 
kind  tailed  of  permanent  effectiveness  results  from  its 
conception  of  the  genius  of  history  as  an  inexorable 
fate  against  which  the  hero  maintains  a  mortal  and 
hopeless  combat.  "Richard  III"  must  be  studied  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  Henry  VI  plays.  The 
latter  end  with  the  picture  of  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  House  of  York  and  the  prostration  of  injured 
Lancaster.  "Richard  HI"  has  for  its  great  theme  the 
exposition  of  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  at  each 
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other's  bands,  and  the  establishment  of  predestined 
right  in  the  ftdfilment  of  Henry's  prophecy  concerning 
Richmond's  reign  (5  Henry  VI,  IV,  vi,  68  ff)  and  the 
union  of  the  roses.  In  spirit  and  purpose  this  play  is 
probably  the  closest  parallel  in  English  literature  to 
the  tragedy  of  (Eschylus. 

"King  Richard  II,"  composed  probably  a  year  later 
than  "Richard  III,"  differs  very  greatly  from  that 
play,  and  though  it  marks  an  advance  in  drajnatic 
capability,  must  be  reckoned  individually  a  less  power- 
ful tragedy.  "Richard  III"  ends  a  tetralogy  dealing 
with  selfish  ambition  and  civil  strife;  "Richard  II" 
begins  another  series  of  four  plays  in  which  Shake- 
speare treats  primarily  questions  of  good  government 
and  national  patriotism.  The  latter  work  was  most 
unmistakably  suggested  by  "Edward  II,"  although 
perhaps  not  properly  an  imitation;  and  the  decision 
concerning  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  plays  is 
a  matter  of  some  delicacy.  "Edward  II"  is  far  more 
mature,  and,  on  the  whole,  doubtless  a  finer  drama. 
Much  of  "Richard  II"  is  lacking  in  vigor.  The  two 
challenge  scenes  (I,  j;  IV,  i,  1-106)  and  that  which 
deals  with  the  interrupted  tournament  (I,  iii)  read 
almost  like  flashy  imitations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  they 
have  no  dignity  and  they  do  not  discriminate  char- 
acter. The  introduction  of  Aumerle's  conspiracy  is 
an  otiose  ofFence  Eigainst  the  laws  of  tragic  compres- 
sion, and  some  of  Richard's  long  speeches  exceed  in 
vapidity  what  the  spectator  will  patiently  endure  from 
even  a  confessedly  weak  hero.  These  are  the  defects 
of  youth,  embarrassed  in  the  handling  of  a  new  style, 
and  they  find  no  parallel  in  the  careful  restraint  of 
"Edward  II."    The  special  merit  of  Shakespeare's 
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play  consists,  as  has  been  pointed  out,'  in  the  subati- 
tution  of  ft  Hi'pfflp  wpU-defined^conflict  between  the  king 
and  Bob'ngbroke  inste^d-el^^tb^  coEbtaaU^-^aBging 
bickerings  of  "Edward  II,"  and  in  tbe  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  poet's  theory  of  royal  responsibility. 
These  features  both  make  for  structural  unity  and 
argue  the  existence!^  tra^c  capaH^~considerabl^  in 
excess  of  the  actual  perfomance^^The-gfayT 

The  Timet ^pt^afinji.  tliing^bout  "Rjcfaard  II"  ia 
tbe  charaglcr  of  Bichard.  The  poetic  irresolution  and 
tendency  to  masquerade^  ke  a  player  king  in  his  royal 
dignity  were  not  peculiarities  of  the  true  Richard  as 
Holinshed  portrays  him;  and  the  stress  upon  these 
qualities  so  far  obscures  tbe  tyranny,  improvidence, 
and  violence  of  tbe  historical  personage  that  tbe  wild 
energy  of  the  death  scene  appears  positively  out  of 
keeping.  Of  all  Shakespeare's  monarchs,  Bichard  II 
is  tbe  only  one  whose  kingship  seems  painted_and 
artificial.  From  thefirst  scene  he  speaks  and  thinks 
less  like  tbe  born_sovereignThan  the  entbrwied  for- 
venu,  making  gariab  shoir-oLtfae  supremacy  JEhicb  be 
should  take  fOTgr^te^;  and  it  sometimes  looks  almost 
as  if  Shakespeare  were  unjustly  travestying  Marlowe's 
treatment  of  tbe  weak  but  always  royal  Edward.  Tbe 
truth  probably  is  that  both  Richard  and  Bolingbroke 
are  rather  sketches  of  the  two  mental  types  which 
Shakespeare  recognized  within  himself  than  serious 
portraits  of  historic  figures.  If  we  except  Hamlet,  as 
we  should  do,  Richard  is  Shakespeare's  last  example, 
not  wholly  unfavorable,  of  that  type  of  intellectual 
trifler  who  loses  sight  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  cult  of 
felicitous  novelty;  and  bis 

>  See  p.  251. 
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"Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise. 
Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 
Figures  pedantical," 

have  an  identical  oature  and  origin  with  those  which 
the  young  Shakespeare  was  continually  renouncing 
through  the  mouth  of  Biron  and  others,  and  continu- 
ally yielding  to  again.  It  is  this  turn  of  mind,  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  ridiculous  conceits  of  the  abdi- 
cation scene  and  the  king's  last  soliloquy,  to  which  the 
poet  unhistorically  ascribes  Richard's  fall;  while  in 
the  successful  Boliogbroke  he  emphasizes  the  corre- 
sponding virtues  of  prompt  practical  decision  and  free- 
dom from  whimsicahty.  The  story  of  Shakespeare's 
life  may  perhaps  testify  to  the  ultimate  prepoaderance 
»f  the  latter  attitude,  and  his  work,  I  believe,  shows  his 
final  leaning  toward  the  type  of  Bolingbroke.* 

A  rou^ly  contemporary  example  of  tragedy  con- 
structed from  historical  material  is  preserved  in  an 
untitled  British  Museiun  manuscript,  which  has  been 
twice  printed  and  which  is  often  referred  to  as  "The 
Tragedy  of  Woodstock."  This  pl^  deals  with  the 
reign  of  Richard  II,  and  offers  an  interesting  contrast 
to  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  same  theme.  The 
principal  figm«  is  the  king's  uncle,  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  the  tragedy  ends  with 
the  circumstances  immediately  consequent  upon  the 
murder  of  that  personage  in  1397,  —  predsely  the  point 
at  which  Shakespeare's  play  begins.  The  events  of 
fifteen  years  are  boldly  and  skillfully  shifted  with  a 
view  to  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  struggle 
which  the  humorous  and  patriotic  dd  hero  wages 

'  See,  however,  in  opposition  to  this  view  the  admirably  ex- 
pressed argument  of  W.  B.  Yeats  in  Ideiu  (ff  Good  and  Emi,  152  8. 
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against  the  rash  extravagance  of  the  king  and  the 
destructive  rapacity  of  his  favorites.  The  picture  of 
Richard's  wild,  improvident  self-indulgence  is  veiy 
much  truer  to  the  real  character  than  b  that  of  the 
poetic  royal  dilettante  whom  Shakespeare  paints. 
Moreover,  the  unknown  author  of  this  play  has  strongly 
portrayed  in  the  elevation  of  TresiUian,  Bushy,  Bagot, 
and  Greene,  in  the  crushing  tyranny  of  the  blank  char- 
ters, the  farming  out  of  England,  and  the  murder  of 
Gloucester,  real  causes  of  the  king's  overthrow  which 
it  has  pleased  Shakespeare  in  his  largely  imaginary 
treatment  to  pass  lightly  over. 

The  parallels  between  "Woodstock"  and  the  plays 
of  "Edward  11"  and  "2  Henry  VI,"  which  Keller 
cites,'  seem  to  me  to  have  very  little  pertinence;  but 
it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  the  former  work  was 
influenced  by  Marlowe's  example  in  its  handling  of 
the  relation  between  Richard  and  his  sycophants,  the 
death  of  Woodstock,  and  the  controversy  between  the 
peers  and  king.  The  author  of  "Woodstock"  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  practiced  and  independent 
dramatist.  His  skill  in  the  use  of  prose  and  of  humor- 
ous relief  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  notable  absence 
of  both  these  elements  in  "Edward  II"  and  "Richard 
U";  while  his  hero,  Woodstock,  thou^  he  never 
speaks  more  than  passable  verse,  is  in  the  convincing- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  his  character  a  more 
promising  tragic  figure,  probably,  than  either  Mar- 
lowe's Edward  or  Shakespeare's  Richard. 

Three  plays  of  Shakespeare's  full  power  complete 
the  roll  of  Elizabethan  historical  tragedies.  "Macbeth," 

'  See  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  pky  in  the  Shaimpeare 
Jahrbuch,  vd.  xxxv  (1899). 
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"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  " CoridaDus,"  all  pro- 
duced within  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  time 
(1606  ?-1610),are  closely  bound  togetlier  by  peculiari- 
ties of  stractuie  and  by  certain  internal  reminiscences.* 
In  eadb  the  biatiarical  material  furnished  by  Hoiinshed 
and  Plutarch  reflectively  has  been  shaped  into  a  mar- 
vellous preseutation  of  the  ruin  of  agreatand  noble  na- 
ture by  a  sin^  besetting  and  ultimately  overwhelm- 
.ing  weakness;  namely,  ambition,  unworthy  love,  and 
'insolent  self-assertion.  Each  of  these  plays  exemplifies 
tragedy  in  its  purest  and  highest  form,  and  the  tragic 
effect  depends  in  each  case  upon  the  wise  interpreta- 
tion of  actual  character  and  historic  fact.  In  "Mac- 
beth," Shakespeare  has  applied  the  narrative  of  Holin- 
sbed  to  the  inculcation,  in  saner  and  more  sympathetic 
manner,  of  the  same  moral  of  avenging  guilt  which  he 
had  before  read  in  the  history  of  Richard  III.  In  the 
stories  of  Antony  and  Coriolanus,  he  found  his  own 
doctrine  of  the  normal  balance  of  the  world,  and  the 
necessary  punishment  of  what  is  eccentric  and  exor- 
bitant, already  nobly  stated  by  Plutarch;  and  he  has 
be«i  content  in  these  perfect  tragedie^to  follow  his 
historic  source  with  a  closeness  with  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed no  other. 

To  the  fourth  species  of  history  play  belong  those 
dramas  which,  while  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  ordi- 
nary tragedy  or  comedy,  yet  rise  above  the  level  of  art- 
less improvisation,  and  owe  their  inspiration  to  a  more 
vital  cause  than  purely  melodramatic  effectiveness  or 
mere  ephemeral  appeal.  In  such  plays  there  is  always 
perceptible  behind  the  individual  human  actors  a  back- 

1  Note,  for  example,  the  allusions  to  Plutarch's  Life  qf  Atitonau  in 
Madidh.  Ill,  i,  S4-67  and  V,  viii,  1,  2. 
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ground  which  presents  a  philosophic  interpretation  of 
history  or  a  general  picture  of  some  great  epoch.  Any 
technical  analysis  of  these  plays  will  find  most  of  the 
examples  lacking  in  unity  and  in  dramatic  intensity. 
But  when  they  are  interpreted  as  delineations  of  His-  /  ^ , 
tory  itself  rather  than  historic  individuals,  the  reader 
has  no  di£Bculty  in  explaining  the  sin^eness  of  aim  and 
effect  which  he  really  feels,  but  which  he  can  hardly 
account  for  by  any  of  the  regular  canons  of  dramatic 
"  art. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  representative  of  the  type  under 
discussion  is  the  anonymous  "Reign  of  King  Edward 
the  Third,"  published  in  1596  and  acted  probably  sev- 
eral years  before.  Here  the  strong  current  of  national 
feeling,  produced  by  the  general  agitation  which  cul- 
minated in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  found  expres- 
sion in  the  patriotic  outbursts  of  "Locrine"  (IV,  i,  2ft- 
43),  of  Falconbridge  in  the  !^Qg  John  plays,  and  of 
John  of  Gaunt  in  "Richard  II,"  becomes  the  main  dra- 
matic force  in  the  work.  The  plot,  derived  principally 
from  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  England  and  Scotland, 
ia  totally  Iack^lg  in  dramatic  coherence.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  scenes  dealing  with  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury is  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation  only  when 
we  realize  the  imiversal  popular  worship  of  Edward  IH 
as  the  particular  embodiment  of  England's  glory,  and 
the  half-pagan  reverence  which  would  follow  breath- 
lessly the  career  of  thedivinity  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 
The  military  scenes  themselves  are  quite  disjointed  in 
respect  of  any  progressive  delineation  of  character  or 
the  untying  of  any  specific  dramatic  knot.  The  real 
subject  of  the  play  is  not  Edward  himself  or  his  valiant 
son,  but  the  national  prestige  in  its  steady  progress 
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from  Crecy  to  Poitiers  and  from  Poitiers  to  the  con- 
quest of  Calais.*  So,  the  great  dramatic  moments, 
which  thrill  the  blood  and  give  essential  unity  to  the 
work,  are  not  revelations  of  individual  pers<mality,  but 
high  expressions  of  patriotic  ardor,  such  as  Edward's 
summons  to  his  warriors  after  his  recoveiy  from  his 
"folliesseegeagainstafaithfullouer"  (II, ii, 201  ff) ;  the 
knitting  and  arming  of  the  Black  Prince  for  the  wars 
(III,  iii,  172  ff);  the  magnificent  tableau  that  brings  in 
the  prince  to  his  father  triumphant  after  CreQ-  (III,  v, 
60  ff ) ;  and  tbeeffective  revulsion  of  the  last  scene,  which, 
str^ght  on  the  news  of  disaster,  gives  assurance  of  un- 
imagined  victory  and  lowers  the  curtain  on  the  picture 
of  exultant  England. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  type  of  drama  rather  adumbrated  than  ex- 
emplified in  "Edward  III"  was  developed  by  Shake- 
speare into  a  distinct  species  and  illustrated  by  four 
plays  composed  in  close  succession:  the  two  parts  of 
>"Henry  IV,"  "Henry  V,"  and  "Julius  C«sar."  The 
Henry  IV  and  Hemy  V  plays  form  a  closely  con- 
nected series  presenting  a  well-matured  theoiy  of  royiJ 
responsibility  and  governmental  ethics  by  means  of 
their  picture  of  the  character  evolution  of  a  great  na- 
tional leader.  It  is  the  figure  of  the  prince,  as  heir  ap- 
-^  parent,  and  as  king,  that  gives  unity  and  purpose  to 
the  trilogy  —  less,  indeed,  as  the  conventional  dramatic 
hero  who  shapes  the  action,  than  as  the  ideal  hypothet- 
ical type  by  which  Shakespeare  illustrates  bis  phi- 
losophy of  statecraft  and  khigship. 

'  The  sequence  of  these  eventa  aa  ^ven  m  the  play  varies  from 
tliat  of  history.  The  battle  of  Crecy  really  occurrod  in  ISM,  the  aur- 
lender  of  Calais  in  1347,  the  battle  of  Poitiers  not  till  Uffi. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  play  of  "Henry 
V,"  regularly  announced  in  the  Epilogue  to  "Henry 
IV,  Part  II,"  was  definhely  under  contemplation  when 
the  first  part  of  "Henry  IV"  was  conceived.  Indeed, 
an  unnecessary  allusion  in  the  last  act  of  "Richard  II " 
(V,  iii,  1-3%)  to  the  young  prince's  "dissolute  and 
desperate"  character,  through  which  Bolingbroke  dis- 
cerns "some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder  years 
May  happily  bring  forth,"  makes  it  probable  that  the 
poet  was'already  considering  the  dramatic  portrayal 
of  this  figure.  It  m^  very  reasonably  be  questioned, 
however,  whether,  when  Shakespeare  undertook,  about 
1596  or  1597,  to  follow  up  his  study,  in  Richard  II  and 
Bolingbroke,  of  two  imperfect  and  antagonistic  mo- 
narchic types  by  a  delineation  of  his  ideal  prince,  he  had 
any  idea  of  devoting  more  than  a  single  play  to  that 
prince's  preparation  for  sovereignty  and  another  to  his 
triumphant  reign.  The  second  part  of  "Henry  IV," 
like  the  second  part  of  "Tamburlaine,"  seems  to  be 
an  originally  unpremeditated  addition,  occasioned  by 
tiie  enormous  effectiveness  of  the  by -figure  of  Falstaff . 
This  genial  character  must  have  expanded  in  its  devel- 
opment  far  beyond  the  limits  at  first  intended  for  it, 
and  thus  necessitated  the  splitting  of  the  political 
matter  ^f  Henry  IV's  reign,  in  itself  hardly  sufficient 
for  a  single  drama,  into  two  plays.  The  result  is  that 
the  serious  historical  theme,  which  certainly  repre- 
sents the  poet's  primaiy  conception,  is  conljnually 
being  threatened  with  eclipse  by  the  anachronistic 
comic  scenes  of  sixteenth  -  century  merriment  and 
topical  allusion.  It  is  even  true  that  the  portrayal  of 
the  prince's  preparation  for  government,  besides  being 
thus  thn^t  into  the  background,  is  actually  obscured 
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by  the  division.  The  first  play  ends  abruptly  in  order 
to  leave  scope  for  the  second;  yet  much  of  the  second 
part  is  notwithstanding  a  meft  variation  of  material 
already  used  in  the  first ;  and  the  effect  of  the  two  parts 
when  taken  together  is  less  that  of  steady  dramatic 
progress  than  of  march  and  coUDter-march.  The  great 
scenes,  for  example,  which  depict  Falstaff's  arrest  at 
the  suit  of  Dame  Quickly  and  his  impressment  of 
soldiers  in  Gloucestershire  (Part  II,  II,  i;  III,  ii)  are 
brilliant  amplifications  of  suggestions  more  hastily 
and  prodigally  thrown  out  in  the  first  part  (III,  iii, 
60-101;  rV,  ii).  Naturally,  the  tendency  to  repetition 
is  yet  moie  striking  in  the  historical  scenes,  where 
actual  scantiness  of  material  could  less  readily  be  eked 
out  by  imagination.  Virtually  everything  necessary 
to  fit  the  Henry  IV  plays  for  their  original  purpose 
as  preliminary  to  a  drama  on  the  reign  of  Henry  V  is 
accomplished  in  the  first  part.  The  triumph  of  the 
prince's  nobler  aspirations  over  the  attractions  of  dis- 
solute company,  his  reconciliation  with  his  father,  and 
the  supreme  vindication  of  his  heroic  valor  in  the  over- 
throw of  Hotspur  are  here  complete.  The  play  needs 
only  scenes  indicating  the  King's  death  and  the  final 
dismissal  of  Falstaff  to  stand  forth  as  we  may  suspect 
it  was  first  designed,  perfect  in  itself  and  a  full  induc- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  the  hero's  triumphant  reign. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  demand  for  more  Falstaff  scenes 
brings  the  prince  back  among  his  old  irresbtible  but 
unedifying  companions  with  a  sudden  revulsion  which, 
after  the  exalted  strain  on  which  the  first  part  ends, 
makes  his  character  appear  a  Uttle  weak.  Again  he 
loses  his  father's  confidence,  and  has  this  time  to  regain 
it  by  means  of  declamation  rather  than  action.  MeaD< 
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time,  the  memoiy  of  the  laurels  won  from  Hotspur  at 
Shrewsbury  —  an  episode  intended  surely  as  the  pre- 
lude which  should  usBer  in  the  wars  of  France  and 
introduce  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt  —  grows  dim 
through  long  unraartial  acts  where  the  prince  appears 
but  seldom,  and  the  reader's  attention  follows  the 
chicaneries  of  Northumberland  and  Prince  John  or  the 
equally  irrelevant  knaveries  of  Falataff. 

There  will  hardly  be  found  a  critic  to  wish  for  one 
play  of  "Henry  IV"  instead  of  two.  FalstaS  is  assur- 
edly as  great  a  favorite  with  the  universal  modem 
public  &s  he  seems  to  have  been  with  Shakespeare  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
degree  in  which  this  most  tremendous  of  comic  figures 
probably  affected  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  history, 
in  order  to  gauge  the  intention  of  the  political  scenes  ^ 
in  "Henry  IV"  and  to  understand  the  reason  in  part 
also  for  his  abrupt  cutting  off  in  the  pure  history  play 
of  "  Henry  V."  Had  Falstaff  been  dealt  with  as  sum- 
marily as  Mercutio  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  trilogy 
we  are  considering  would  have  lost  immeasurably  in 
human  interest,  but  surely  it  would  have  gained  in 
homogeneity.  As  matters  stand,  the  student  of  the 
individual  plays  is  almost  certain,  in  reading  either 
of  the  first  two,  to  be  diverted  from  the  state  of  Plan-  </ '' ' 
tagenet  England  to  Shakespeare's  Gloucestershire  and 
the  streets  of  contemporary  London.  Yet  when  the 
entire  series  is  viewed  comprehensively,  as  it  should 
be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  lesson  which  the  poet 
read  behind  the  progress  of  events,  and  which  he  has 
here  intended  to  enforce.  The  moral  of  the  three 
Henry  V  plays  is  that  which  Shakespeare  has  strongly 
expressed  elsewhere:  the  responsibiKfy  of  the  ruler 
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both  to  bis  subjects  and  to  hi^ier  power.  This  feeling 
inspires  everywhere  Shakespeare's  repugnance  to  any- 
thing amateurish  in  government,  whether  expressed 
in  the  mob-rule  of  Jack  Cade  and  the  Roman  rabble 
or  in  the  anointed  incapacity  of  Bidiard  II.  But 
though  he  shows  cleariy  that  Richard  II  deserved  to 
fall,  he  emphafflzes  no  less  strongly,  in  the  prophe<^ 
oi  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Richard  himself,  and  in 
the  continual  misery  of  the  crowned  Bolingbroke,  that 
an  equal  scourge  a£9icts  him  who  by  any  indirection 
seizes  the  royal  burden  with  him  who  seeks  to  esc^>e  it. 
"Henry  IV"  paints  the  gradual  development  in  the 
young  prince  of  the  ideals  of  kii^ly  service,  capacity, 
justice,  and  patriotic  fervor  which  Shakespeare  de- 
manded of  the  monarch;  and"HenryV"  is  a  triumph- 
ant finale,  to  be  considered,  not  separately,  but  in  closest 
connection  with  the  study  in  character  building  which 
it  immediately  followed  and  completed.  As  "Richard 
II"  and  "Henry  IV"  both  demonstrate  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  trifle  with  royalty,  so  this  play  pic- 
tures the  enormous  possibilities  of  personal  glory  and 
national  service  within  the  reach  of  that  ruler  who 
performs  unshrinkingly  and  thoroi^hly  the  full  duties 
of  justiy  assumed  dominion. 

The  earliest  production  of  "Henry  V"  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  summer  of  1599  by  reason  of  the  aUusion 
in  the  Prologue  before  the  fifth  act  to  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
absence  in  Ireland  (Apr.  15  -Sept.  28,  1599);  and  aU 
evidence  so  far  discovered  tends  to  limit  the  date  of 
F  "Julius  Cffisar"  to  the  same  year  or  that  which  fol- 
I  lowed.  The  latter  play  is  Shakespeare's  consummate 
attempt  at  presenting  under  dramatic  form  8  phi- 
losophy of  history;  just  as  "Macbeth,"  "Antony  and 
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Cleopatra,"  and  "Coriolanus"  remain  his  most  per-'- 
fect  examples  of  pure  historical  tragedy.  Tlie  remote-  • 
ness  of  the  material  treated  gives  to  all  these  dramas 
a  universal  application  hardly  obtainable  in  the  por-  i 
txayal  of  the  more  immediate  past.  The  main  subject  i- 
of  "Julius  Ciesar  "  is  not  a  single  figure,  whether  Ceesar 
himself  or  Brutus.  It  is  rather  the  vindication  in  the 
rotten  commonwealth  of  Borne  of  the  constant  force  of 
that  pohtical  Nemesis  whose  operation  in  the  course 
of  English  history  Shakespeare  had  already  shown. 
The  play's  claim  to  unity  lies  in  the  singleness  of  pur- 
pose with  which  it  enunciates  the  moral,  already 
exemplified  in  the  career  of  Bolingbroke,  that  every  , 
effort  to  achieve  law  and  order  by  lawless  means  must 
end  in  futility  and  sorrow,  Ciesar,  the  egoist,  and  the 
idealist  Brutus  perish  alike  by  reason  of  their  rash 
attack  upon  the  sacred  power  of  authorized  govern- 
ment, which  in  Shakespeare's  teaching  revenges  every 
attempt  at  tyrannical  or  anarchic  interference.  The 
grim  pathos  and  irony  of  this  play,  one  of  Shakespeare's 
greatest  and  most  thoughtful  works,  lies  mainly  in 
the  swift  inevitable  precision  with  which  Brutus  after 
the  murder  of  Csesar  finds  himself  threatened  by  the 
same  ideals  of  governmental  order  he  has  so  irrespon- 
sibly tried  to  champion.  The  demagogic  Antony  and 
the  Roman  mob  are  blind  instruments  by  which  a  high 
power  pursues  Brutus,  exactly  as  through  him  it  had 
punished  Ciesar.  Thus,  the  closing  acts  of  the  play 
have  for  their  main  function  the  development  of 
Brutus's  des[>erate  realization  that  in  him  and  his 
selfish  companions  are  reproduced  all  the  evils  for 
which  Cssar  fell.^  The  ghost  that  harries  Brutus  is, 
'  Cf.  Ju/iu*  Caaar,  IV,  iii,  18  S. 
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.of  course,  id  no  sense  the  spirit  of  one  unjustly  slain, 
*^  seeking  vengeance  upon  the  gmlty  murderer.  Such  a 
conception  would  totally  degrade  the  character  of  the 
*  hero,  and  negative  that  of  Ciesar,  whom  Shakespeare 
^  clearly  follows  Plutarch  in  holding  worthy  of  death. 
Rather,  the  ghost  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  outraged  authority;  and  Pbilippl  is  the  scene 
not  of  personal  revenge,  but  of  the  triumph  of  that 
supernal  law  of  ordered  government  which  diastises 
even  in  morally  innocent  and  noble  ofiFenders  eveiy 
movement  subversive  of  the  balance  of  cosmic  serenity. 
In  the  play  which  most  immediately  followed  "Julius 
Csesar,"  in  "Hamlet,"  Shakespeare  left  the  realm  of 
serious  history.  Here,  however,  he  treated  in  a  mythi- 
cal subject,  and  upon  dramatic  lines  already  Wd 
down,  a  not  dissimilar  problem  concerning  the  violent 
putting  ri^t  of  a  world  which  has  grown  out  of  joint. 
Many  of  the  hesitations  and  difficulties  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  have  their  origin  in  the  conception  of 
political  and  personal  responsibility  which  Shakespeare 
has  enunciated  in  the  parallel  case  of  Brutus. 

An  enormous  number  of  plays  on  quasi-historical 
subjects,  often  bearing  the  names  of  actual  personages, 
are  in  reality  mere  compilations  of  traditional  or  in- 
vented romance.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  anony- 
mous "George  a  Greene"  and  "Fair  Em,"  Greene's 
"James  IV,"  and  Dekker's  "Shoemaker's  Holiday." 
Another  instance,  ostensibly  less  irregular,  is  Peele's 
"Famous Chronicle  of  King  Edward  the  Rrst "  (1593), 
a  long  work  distinguished  by  some  fine  bursts  ot  un- 
dramatic  poetry,  but  absurd  in  structure  and  in  con- 
tent. Several  of  the  most  extraordinary  violations  of 
history  and  possibility  in  this  play  appear  to  have  been 
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taken  from  a  ballad  called  "A  Wamiag  Piece  to  Eng- 
land agunst  Pride  and  Wickedness,"  in  which  Ed- 
ward's queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  is  held  up  to  con- 
temporary prejudice  as  a  pattern  of  Spanish  sin  and 
vindictiveness.*  Other  marvellous  episodes  are  wantOQ 
inventions  of  the  poet,  and  the  play  lacks  little  6S  , 
being,  like  "James  IV,"  a  complete  excursus  into  the 
province  of  fiction. 

The  most  popular  subjects  with  the  fabricators  of 
pseudo-historical  drama  appear  to  have  been  the  tales 
of  pre-Conquest  Britmn  and  the  much -storied  age 
of  Richard  I  and  Robin  Hood.  The  heterogeneous 
"Knack  to  Know  a  Knave"  touches  lightly  upon  the 
legends  of  King  E^gar  and  Bishop  Dunstan.  In  the 
anonymous  "Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir  and  his 
Three  Daughters"  and  in  Shakespeare's  "Cymbe- 
line,"  an  admixture  of  spurious  history  gives  weight 
and  coherence  to  the  romantic  scenes  upon  which  both 
plays  mainly  depend  for  their  very  different  degrees  of 
success.  Shakespeare's  "King  Lear"  changes  the  tone 
of  its  borrowed  material  from  comedy  to  tragedy  and 
from  romance  to  realism,  without  making  the  his- 
toric element  in  any  way  more  accurate  or  important. 
"Nobody  and  Somebody,"  an  undated  pl^,  belonging 
probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
blends  a  realistic  comic  plot  of  contemporary  interest 
with  "the  true  Chronicle  Historic  of  Elydure,  who  was 
fortunately  three  several  times  crowned  King  of  Eng- 
land."   So,  Middleton's  "Mayor  of  Queenborough " 

I  It  may  be  that  Uie  balUwl  follows  the  pU;  instead  of  preceding 
it.  However,  tlie  question  of  priority  is  not  of  essentjid  consequence, 
nnce  both  works  obviously  express  &  perfectly  general  attitude  of  the 
literature  of  the  day. 
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and  the  paeudo-Sbakeqiearean  "Birth  at  Merlin"  use 
the  shadowy  tissue  of  pre-Arthuiian  l^end  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  scenes  of  intrigue  comedy  in  which  the 
age  of  James  found  its  hi^iest  amusement.  Similar  in 
q>irit  to  the  last -mentioned  plays,  and  probably 
rou^y  contemporary  with  them,  is  K.  A(rmin  P)'s 
"Valiant  Welshman"  (1615),  which  likewise  adorns 
the  highly  colored  picture  of  its  hero,  Caraetacus 
(Csradoc),  with  the  varied  attractions  of  magical 
superstition,  realistic  burlesque,  and  lurid  melodrama. 

A  different  treatment  of  early  English  history. 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  is  found  in  Dek- 
ker's  interesUng  "Satiromastix"  (1602).  Here  the 
author,  after  having  apparently  deigned  an  imagina- 
tive tragedy  on  the  subject  of  William  Rufus  and  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel,  was  led  by  the  exigencies  of  the  "War 
of  the  llteatres  "  to  ^ve  the  m^n  story  a  hasty  comic 
termination,  and  to  interweave  a  satirical  underplot 
dealing  nominally  with  the  Augustan  Age  at  Rome, 
and  really  with  the  no  less  incongruous  literary  dis- 
putes of  the  passing  moment.  Despite  the  bizarre 
mingling  of  three  distant  ages  thus  effected,  and  the 
total  sacrifice  of  plot  unity,  "Satiromastix"  is  still  a 
readable  play  with  genuine  comic  interest.  The  one 
important  tra^c  scene  *  which  the  drama  contains  in 
its  present  form  is  also  worthy  both  of  Dekker's  high 
reputation  for  pathos  and  of  the  place  which  Charles 
Lamb  gave  it  in  his  "Specimens  of  the  English  Dra- 
matic Poets." 

English  history  during  the  reigns  of  the  Angevin 

kings  had  formed  the  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  of  three 

chronicle  plays  of  the  earliest  type  in  the  two  parts  of 

t  Ed.  Scheicr,  IL  MSI  S. 
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the  "Troublesome  Beign  of  John"  and  id  Sltake- 
speare's  "King  Jolm."  The  same  epoch  is  portrayed, 
though  with  much  less  emphasis  upon  historic  fact, 
in  the  two  plays  of  "Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,"  of 
which  the  earlier  certainly  belongs  rather  to  romantic 
comedy  than  to  the  historical  drama. 

The  interesting  comedy  of  "Look  About  You" 
(1600),  treating  the  later  years  of  Henry  II,  is  clearly 
illustrative  of  the  history  play  in  the  stage  of  disinte- 
gration  which  we  are  considering.  The  choice  of  title 
in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  "Nobody  and  Somebody," 
shows  how  the  pure  historical  theme  was  losing  at- 
tractiveness on  the  stage  of  1600;  and  the  mixed  plot 
testifies  alike  to  an  unwillingness  to  stake  the  interest 
of  the  piece  upon  the  frank  presentation  of  chronicle 
material.  "Look  About  You"  is  a  lively  play,  with  a 
superabundance  of  clever  and  exciting  scenes,  hinging 
usually  upon  one  or  another  of  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
guise motives.  It  is,  however,  far  too  confused  in  struc- 
ture  and  too  irresponsible  in  purpose  to  merit  the  title 
of  a  good  play  on  any  just  analysis.  It  possesses  sev- 
eral points  of  contact  with  other  plays  dealing  with 
the  same  early  Plantageuet  period.  In  its  portrait 
of  the  page,  "Robin  Hood,  Earl  of  Huntington,"  it 
serves  as  a  prelude  to  the  Huntington  dramas  of  Mun- 
day  and  Chettle;  while  its  treatment  of  the  initial 
stages  in  the  love  affair  between  Prince  Richard  and 
Lady  Falconbridge  brings  it  into  a  like  relation  to  the 
King  John  plays.  The  main  significance  of  "Look 
About  You,"  as  regai/ls  the  history  of  the  chronicle 
play,  lies,  however,  in  the  author's  evident  recogni- 
tion of  the  inadequacy  of  all  these  historical  subjects 
to  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience,  unless  supported 
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by  the  extraneous  farce  and  seiisatioiia]isni  which  he 
weaves  around  the  figures  of  Skink  and  Gloucester. 

"The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green,"  by  Day  and 
Chettle,  is  a  thoroughly  entertaining  play,  which 
makes  very  much  the  same  kind  of  appeal  as  "Look 
About  You,"  and  stands  in  the  same  general  relation 
to  the  facts  of  history.  These  two  comedies  occupy 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  dramatic 
classes  into  which  the  chronicle  play  broke,  as  the  type 
lost  its  original  freshness.  In  the  plays  of  the  first  class, 
illustrated  by  "James  IV"  and  "George  a  Greene," 
the  historical  matter  is  essentially  unreal  and  uncon- 
vincing, la  certain  other  decadent  history  plays,  how- 
ever, the  authors  have  found  it  possible  to  transfer  the 
chief  interest  from  the  great  political  events  and  per- 
sonages to  more  romantic  elements,  without  abso- 
lutely falsifying  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  they 
set  their  plots.  It  is  entirely  as  imaginary  comedies 
that  "Look  About  You"  and  "The  Blind  Beggar" 
make  their  appeal.  Yet  the  picture  of  the  troubles 
between  Henry  II  and  his  rebellious  sons  in  the  one 
play,  and  the  picture  of  the  French  wars  of  Henry  VI 
and  the  rivalry  between  Duke  Humphrey  and  Car- 
dinal Beaufort  in  the  other,  are,  on  the  whole,  not 
falsely  painted. 

Better  examples  of  this  type  of  play,  which  subordi- 
nates history,  without  entirely  distorting  it,  are  Sam- 
uel Rowley's  "When  You  See  Me,  You  Know  Me, 
Or  the  famous  Chronicle. History  of  King  Henry  the 
Eight"  and  Dekker's  "Whore  of  Babylon."  Rowley 
gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  informal  life  at  Henry's  court 
by  means  of  scenes  which  in  themselves  are  for  the 
most  part  trivial  or  even  imaginary.   Dekker,  as  his 
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apocalyptic  title  indicates,  satirizes  the  Roman 
Church,  by  presenting  the  chief  occurrences  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  in  allegorical  drapery. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Shake- 
speare's Company  staged  an  occurrence  in  the  foreign 
history  of  the  previous  generation  in  "A  Larum  for 
London,  or  the  Siege  of  Antwerp."  The  portrayal  of 
the  scenes  attending  the  capture  of  Antwerp  by  the 
Spanish  (1576)  b  reminiscent  of  the  first  part  of  Mar- 
lowe's "Massacre  at  Paris,"  with  which  this  play  even 
shares  one  phrase.*  But  the  mun  attention  of  the 
author  of  the  "Larum"  is  fixed  less  upon  history  itself 
than  upon  two  extraneous  concerns.  With  the  homi- 
letic  intention  suggested  by  the  first  title,  facts  are 
garbled  in  order  to  present  the  Antwerp  disaster  as 
a  retribution  for  dvic  short-sightedness;  and  a  large 
fictional  interest  is  added  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
"ventrous  actes  and  valorous  deeds  of  the  lame  sol- 
dier," —  a  popular  type  of  the  day  represented  not 
dissimilarly  in  the  Cavaliero  Dick  Bowyer  of  "The 
Trial  of  Chivalry"  and  in  Ralph  in  "The  Shoemaker's 
Holiday."  

Probably  the  fairest  instances  of  the  late  historjf 
play  in  its  shift  toward  imaginary  comedy  are  the  four 
dramas  of  Thomas  Heywood  which  deal  with  the 
reigns  of  Edward  IV  and  Elizabeth  respectively.  Hey- 
wood —  a  prose  Shakespeare,  as  Lamb  called  him  —  '•- 
ha^  the  point  of  view  of  the  novelist  rather  than  the 
playwright,  and  in  his  treatment  of  history  he  antici- 
pates strikingly  the  method  of  the  modem  historical 

•  Merely  the  cry  of  the  Second  Spaniard,  "  Tue  tue,  tuel "  (ed. 
Simpson,  p.  64).  Cf.  Maataxre  al  Pant,  1.  SIO.  Th«  lue  ot  Frendk  in 
the  fonuer  case  is  strikillg. 
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tomancer.  In  the  two  Edward  IV  plays,  the  great  per- 
sonages and  the  important  naUonal  events  of  the  reign 
are  pushed  far  into  the  background,  where  they  serve 
to  set  off  the  presentation  of  minor  figures  and  of  inci- 
dents mainly  apocryphal.  Thus,  the  important  subjects 
of  the  work  are  the  adventures  of  the  miller  of  Tam- 
worth,  of  Mistress  Shore  and  her  abused  husband, — 
all  excellently  depicted;  the  trifling  episode  of  Falcon- 
bridge's  sege  of  London,  and  the  almost  purely  ima- 
ginary French  campaign.  The  complete  absorption  of 
history  in  fiction  is  interestingly  apparent  when  we 
compare  these  plays,  admirable  in  their  way,  with 
^lakespeare's  handling  of  the  same  period  in  "3  Henry 
VI"  and  "Richard  III."  To  enroll  the  former  works 
among  serious  history  plays  would  be  as  great  an  im- 
pertinence as  to  catalogue  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities" 
among  the  histories  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  two  curious  plays  dealing  with  Queen  EUza- 
beth,  to  which  Heywood  ^ves  the  boastful  title,  "If 
You  Know  Not  Me,  You  Know  Nobody,"  have  abso- 
lutely no  connection  in  subject  or  manner.  The  first 
part  takes  up  Tudor  history  just  where  another  form- 
less work  of  the  time,  the  "Sir  Thtmias  Wyat"  of 
Dekker  and  Webster,  drops  it.  Heywood  records  the 
troubles  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  during  the  reign  of 
her  sister  Maiy  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
Scott  deals  with  the  troubles  of  Amy  Robsart.  The 
bug  second  part  of  "If  You  Know  Not  Me"  is  in  no 
proper  sense  historic.  It  resembles  the  same  author's 
"  Four  Prentices  of  London  "  in  being  a  very  far-fetched 
tribute  to  the  London  bourgeoisie;  and  its  loose  plot 
centres  about  the  typical  embodiment  of  citizen  thrift. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  his  Royal  Exchange.  The 
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addition  in  the  last  few  pages  of  a  jaded  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  is  obvious  clap^trap. 

After  1600,  the  vogue  of  the  real  history  play  de- 
clined rapidly.  Nearly  the  whole  compass  of  English 
history,  mythical  and  real,  and  all  the  more  effective 
ioreign  themes  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage,  and 
the  public  appetite  was  glutted.  Henceforth  the  his- 
toric title  practically  vanishes,  and  the  chronicles  are 
searched  only  for  purely  romantic  matter.  The  latest 
examples  of  the  true  English  history  play  are  probably 
the  incongruous  "Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  com- 
posed about  1618'  by  Fletcher  in  conjunction  with 
Shakespeare,  and  John  Ford's  historical  tragedy  ol 
"PerkinWarbeck."« 
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DBAUA   OF  CONTEUFOBABT  INCIDENT 

The  abnormal  conditions,  sketched  at  the  beginning 
of  tbe  last  ch^ter,  which  fostered  the  sudden  vogue, 
about  1590,  of  the  rude  history  play,  stimulated  the 
growth  of  another  type  of  drama  similarly  possessed 
of  ephemeral  attractiveness,  and  equally  capable  of 
hasty  collaborative  production.  During  the  sixteen 
years  between  1599,  when  "Arden  of  Feversham"  was 
published,  and  1608,  when  "A  Yorkshire  Tragedy" 
first  appeared  in  print,  at  least  nine  dramas  are  re- 
corded, which  derive  their  subject  from  contemporary 
murders;  and  this  number  can  easily  be  raised  to  a 
dozen  by  the  inclusion  of  several  problematical  mem- 
bers of  the  species. 

The  reasons  for  this  prolific  exemplification,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first 
years  of  the  seventeenth,  of  a  i>eculiar  dramatic  geme 
hardly  to  be  found  before  or  after  are  the  same  for  the 
murder  plays  as  for  the  cruder  efforts  in  the  staging 
of  history.  The  former  type,  like  the  other,  could  be 
produced  with  great  speed,  and  demanded  in  general 
little  originality  of  conception  or  treatment.  Th^ 
were  furthermore  recommended  by  the  powerful  box- 
o£Sce  consideration  that  the  gruesome  matter  they 
handled  maintained  a  peculiarly  strong  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Elizabethan  public.  How  strong  this  hold 
was  no  one  will  require  to  be  told  who  has  glanced  over 
the  entries  for  the  period  in  the  Stationers'  Better, 
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or  is  conversant  with  any  branch  of  the  current  litera- 
ture ot  the  time.  Ballad  broadsides,  chroipcles,  and 
homilies  all  testify  to  an  unusually  lively  interest  in 
murders  and  scaffold  eloquence.  A  very  good  instance 
of  this  trend  of  the  sensational  journalism  of  the  day 
is  Anthony  Munday's  "View  of  Sundry  Examples. 
Reporting  many  straunge  murthers,  sundry  persons 
periured,  Signes  and  tokens  of  Gods  anger  towards  us 
—  And  all  memorable  murthers  since  the  murther  of 
Maister  Saunders  by  George  Browne  to  this  present 
and  bloody  murther  of  Ahell  Bourne,  Hosyer,  who 
dwelled  in  Newgate  Market,  1580."  '  The  Chronicles 
of  Holinshed  and  Stow,  the  great  historical  reposi- 
tories of  the  epoch,  are  full  of  tales  of  recent  homicide, 
reported  with  the  most  serious  care;  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  dramatic  tyros,  who  searched  their 
pages  for  material,  did  not  discriminate  more  closely 
than  the  authors  themselves  between  true  history  and 
vulgar  horror. 

Of  the  known  murder  plays  —  merely  a  small  frac- 
tion, probably,  of  the  total  output  of  the  period  —  a 
number  survive  only  in  the  mention  of  "Henslowe's 
Diaiy."  Such  are  "  Page  of  Plymouth  "  by  Jonson  and 
Dekker,  acted  in  1599;  "Cox  of  Collumpton,"  by 
Day  and  Haugbton,  1599;  two  parts  of  "The  Black 
Dog  of  Newgate,"  by  Day,  Smith,  Hatbway,  and  an- 
other poet,  1602-1603;  probably  also  the  two  parts  of 
"Black  BatemMi  of  the  North,"  1598,  in  whidi  Chet- 
tle,  Dekker,  Drayton,  and  Wibon  were  all  concerned. 
The  precise  subject  of  the  last  work  is  not  certain,  but 

'  This  curioua  treatise  was  reprinted  by  J.  P.  Collier  as  an  appen- 
dix to  his  editioD  of  Munday's  John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber, 
Shakapeare  Society,  1861. 
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the  others  all  dealt  with  notorious  crimes  of  the  day; 
and  they^show  Heoslowe  at  his  usual  practice  of  em- 
ploying a  number  of  low-salaried  hacks  in  the  rapid 
preparation  of  theatrical  "shockers."  In  the  case  of 
"The  Black  Dog  of  Newgate,"  it  would  seem  that  the 
manager  did  not  even  know  the-  name  of  one  of  the 
authors,  whom  he  refers  to  four  times  as  *'  the  other 
poet,"  —  apparently  somebody  c^ed  in  at  a  pinch  to 
help  Day,  Smith,  and  Hathway. 

"Page  of  Plymouth,"  which  Henslowe  mentions  in 
August)  1500,  is  interesting  because  it  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  Ben  Jonson  within  two  years  after  his  first 
appearance  among  dramatic  writers.  The  entry  reads: 
"  Lent  vnto  wm  Borne  alles  birde  the  10  of  aguste  1594 
to  Lend  vnto  bengemyne  Johnsone  &  thomas  deckers 
in  eameste  of  ther  boock  wch  they  [are]  a  writtenge 
called  pagge  of  p[le]moth  the  some  —  xxzxs."  Eight 
pounds  was  the  entire  amount  pwd  for  the  work,  that 
being,  on  Henslowe's  niggardly  scale,  the  full  aver- 
age price  of  a  drama.  The  theme  is  a  revolting  story 
of  wifely  infidelity  and  assassination,  very  similar  to 
those  treated  in  "Arden  of  Feversham"  and  "A  Wam^ 
ing  for  Fair  Women."  ^ 

The  Black  Dog  of  Newgate  was  a  widely  infamous 
character,  one  Luke  Hutton,  —  son,  it  has  been  siud,  or 
cousin,  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Executed  in  1598 
for  repeated  highway  robberies  and  for  other  crimes, 
he  impressed  himself  upon  the  pubhc  mind  by  his 
"Lamentation,"  of  which  a  very  doubtful  version  b 
preserved  among  the  Roxburghe  Ballads;  (vol.  ii,  ff 

'  A  ballad  and  a  prose  tract  dealing  with  the  PIfmouth  moider 
have  survived.  See  an  article  on  "The  Story  of  Page  of  Plfmouth" 
in  The  Skakapeare  Sodety'i  Papen,  vol.  ii,  1S45. 
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S18,  319):  "Luke  Huttons  Lamentation,  which  he 
wrote  the  day  before  his  Death,  being  condemned  to 
be  hang'd  at  York,  for  his  robberies  and  trespasses 
committed  thereabouts.  To  the  Tune  of  wandering 
and  wavering."  '■ 

Four  typical  murder  plays  rem^n  intact:  "Arden 
of  Feversham"  and  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women," 
powerful  anonymous  dramas  both  of  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  though  in  the  latter  case  upon 
oitirely  oegligible  grounds;  "A  Yorkslure  Tragedy," 
of  which  the  earliest  edition  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
bold  assertion,  "Written  by  W.  Shakespeare";  and 
the  very  curious  work  called  "Two  Tragedies  in  One," 
which  claims  for  its  author  an  elusive  Robert  Yaring- 
ton. 

The  earliest  of  these  plays  is  "Arden  of  Feversham," 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  group,  which  was  licensed 
April  3, 1592,  and  printed  in  the  same  year  with  an 
amply  descriptive  title-page:  "The  Lamentable  and 

>  The  b&llad  commsBces:  — 

"I  am  a  poor  Piuoaer  condemned  to  die 
.  ah  wo  U  me,  wo  ia  me.  tor  my  great  tolly. 
Faat  fettered  in  Irona  in  place  where  I  Ije 

be  warned  young  wantotiB.  bemp  pa&wth  gr«en  bcdly. 
My  parents  were  of  good  degree 
By  whom  I  would  not  ruled  be 
Lord  Jesua  receive  me,  with  mercy  relieve  me, 
Seceive,  0  sweet  Saviour,  my  Spirit  unto  thee." 

There  are  twenty-two  such  stanzas,  and  two  pictures  in  the  original 
broad^de  in  the  British  Museum.  See  also  the  "woeful  Ballad 
made  by  Mr.  George  Mannyaton  an  houre  before  be  suffered  at 
Cambridge-caatell,"  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register,  Nov.  7, 
IB76,  and  parodied  in  the  "Repentance"  oE  Quicksilver  in  "Eaat- 
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True  Tragedie  of  M.  Arden  <^  Feversham  m  Kott. 
Who  waa  most  wickedlye  murdered,  by  the  meanes  of 
his  dialoyall  and  wanton  wyfe,  who  tor  the  loue  she 
bare  to  one  Mosbie,  byred  two  desperat  ruffins  Black- 
will  and  Shakbag,  to  kill  him.  Wherin  is  shewed  the 
great  mallice  and  discimuUtion  of  a  wicked  womman. 
the  TUsatiaUe  desire  of  filthie  lust  and  the  shameful! 
end  of  all  murderers."  The  crime  portrayed  occurred 
in  1551,  more  than  a  generation  before  the  play  can 
have  been  composed,  but  all  the  drcmnstances  were 
stiU  fresh  in  the  people's  roemoiy.  Holiushed,  whose 
narrative  the  draoutist  follows,  pauses  in  his  Chron- 
icle to  devote  six  great  folio  pages,  double  columned 
and  closdy  printed,  to  the  atrodty.  The  plot  of  the 
play  does  not  unfold  itself  according  to  dramatic  rules; 
yet  it  holds  the  attention  notwithstanding.  The  first 
four  acts  are  taken  up  with  successive  attempts  upon 
the  life  of  the  unsuspecting  Arden,  who  escapes  always 
by  some  tmlooked  for  accident,  till  finally  stabbed  in 
his  own  house  at  the  be^nning  of  Act  V.  The  rest  of 
the  last  act  pictures  the  discovery  and  condemnation 
of  the  miuderers.  Upon  this  unpromising  framework, 
the  author  of  "Arden  of  Feversham"  has  built  up  a 
tragedy  of  coarse  but  mighty  passion,  which  several 
distinguished  criUcs  have  believed  Shakespearean, 
but  whidi  there  is  better  reason  now  for  suppodng  to 
be  the  latest  and  finest  work  of  Kyd.*  The  pl^  con- 
tiuns  several  splendid  declamatory  speeches,  three  or 
four  fine  scenes  of  dialogue  and  action,  and  a  rude 
colossal  figure  in  Arden's  wife,  which,  thou^  acme* 
times  unpardonably  vulgar  and  altogether  without  the 

I  See  Charles   Crawford.   ShaJcetpean  JahrbuiA,  mix   (ISOS), 
7i-«0.  BepriDted.  CoUecUiiua,  lat  Series  (1006),  101  ff. 
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touch  of  romantic  pathos  inherent  in  the  evil  charac- 
ters of  great  ideal  poets,  yet  shows  itself  the  work  of  a 
vigorous  hand. 

The  second  of  the  extant  murder  tragedies  was 
printed  in  1599  as  lately  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's (Shakespeare's)  Company,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing title:  "A  Warning  for  Faire  Women,  containing 
The  most  Tragicall  and  Lamentable  Murther  of  Mas- 
ter George  Sanders,  of  London,  Marchant,  nigh  Shoot- 
ers Hill;  consented  vnto  by  his  owne  wife,  acted  by 
M.  Browne,  Mistris  Drewry  and  Trusty  Roger,  agents 
theiiu:  with  their  seuerall  ends."  The  murder  of 
George  Sanders  took  place  in  1573,  and  in  the  same 
year  there  appeared  a  drcumstantial  account  of  the 
whole  matter  in  a  pamphlet  of  some  twenty  pages, 
followed  by  Stow  and  Holinshed  as  well  as  by  the 
author  of  the  play.^  Another  mention  of  the  crime 
occurs  in  Munday's  "View  of  Sundry  Examples,"  from 
which  an  illustrative  quotation  may  be  pardoned,  be- 
cause, to  my  mind,  it  indicates  how  murder  stories 
established  themselves  in  the  imagination  of  the  people 
and  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in  hterature.   The 

'  Tlw  punphlet  ii  reprinted  in  ^mpsoa'a  School  qf  Shaktpere, 
vol.  ii.  There  con  be  no  doubt  that  the  pla?  U  based  directly  upon 
Qie  pamphlet,  and  not  upon  the  cbroaicles.  Note,  for  example,  tba 
following  parallel.  After  the  arrest  of  the  persons  suspected  of 
complicity  in  Sanders's  death.  Mistress  Drury  tells  Mistress  Saoden, 
according  to  the  pamphlet,  "that  .  .  .  she  was  fully  detemiiiMd 
not  to  dissemble  any  longer,  nor  to  hazarde  fair  owne  soule  eternally 
for  the  satetie  of  another  bodies  temporall  life."  ^lie  author  of  the 
pUy  merely  venifies,  and  writes  (II.  1571-1573)^ — 

"^ould  I,  to  purchase  safety  for  another. 
Or  lengthen  out  another's  temporall  life. 
Hazard  mine  owne  soule  everiastingly  ?" 
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ori^nal  pamphlet  and  the  chrotucles  ^ve  merely  the 
facts  as  they  occurred,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  moral* 
izing.  Munday  hardly  cites  any  facta  at  all,  —  appar* 
ently  the  atory  was  already  well  known,  —  but  he  uses 
the  tnrcumstance  of  Browne's  crime  and  punishment 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  vast  quantity  of  euphu- 
istic  fine  writing.  The  murder,  that  is  to  say,  had  risen 
out  of  the  plane  of  current  journalism  into  that  of 
belles-lettres.  Munday  writes:  — 

"Not  long  since,  one  George  Browne,  a  man  of  stat- 
ure goodly  and  excellent,  if  lyfe  and  deedes  thereto 
had  beene  equivalent;  but  as  the  aimcient  adage  is, 
goodly  ia  he  that  goodly  dooth,  and  comely  is  he  that 
behaveth  himself  comely,  so  may  it  be  witnessed  in 
this  man,  who  more  respected  a  vaine  pride  and  prodi- 
gall  pleasure,  which  remayned  In  his  person,  then  com- 
mendatioo  and  good  report  that  followeth  a  godly 
and  vertuous  life.  But  nowe  a  dayes  everie  courageous 
cutter,  euerie  Sim  Swashbuckler,  and  everie  desperate 
Dick,  that  can  stand  to  his  tackling  lustely,  and  he- 
have  him  selfe  so  quarrelously  that  he  is  ashamed  of  all 
good  and  honest  company,  he  is  a  gallant  fellowe,  a 
goodly  man  of  his  handes,  and  one,  I  promise  you,  that 
as  soone  comes  to  Tybume  as  euer  a  one  of  them  all. 
.  .  .  But  he  [Browne]  a  wretch,  more  desirous  of  his 
death  then  wylling  his  welfare,  more  mindful!  of  mur- 
ther  then  savegard  of  his  soule,  so  bent  to  blindnesse, 
that  he  expected  not  the  light,  strooke  the  stroke  that 
returned  his  shame,  dyd  the  deede  that  drove  him  to 
destiny,  and  fulfilled  the  fact,  that  !□  the  end  he  found 
folly.  O,  minde  most  monstrous  1  O,  heart  most  hard! 
O,  intent  so  yrksome!  whome  neyther  preferment 
might  perswade,  lytcbes  move  to  regard,  affection 
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cause  to  respect,  former  freendship  force  to  fancie,  aor 
no  vertue  of  the  minde  seeme  too  satisfie.  Where  was 
the  bouds  of  loyaltie  F  where  was  the  regard  of  hon- 
estie  ?  Where  was  the  teare  of  the  Ahnightie  P  where 
was  the  care  of  Christianitie  ?  or  where  was  the  hope  of 
etemall  felicitie  P  and  last,  where  was  thy  duty  to  Godt 
thy  Prince,  and  coimtrey  ?  " 

The  most  striking  difference  between  "Arden  of 
Feversham"  and  the  "Warning  for  Fail  Women"  lies 
in  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of  ihe  latter  play. 
"  Arden  "  be^ns  abruptly  with  the  immediate  prepara- 
tion tor  the  catastrophe,  and  nothing  is  treated  in  de- 
tail except  the  repeated  attempts  upon  the  hero's  life 
and  his  accidental  escapes.  Tbe  other  drama  presents 
the  whole  story  from  the  first  meeting  of  Browne  and 
Mistress  Sanders  through  the  formation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  plot  to  the  final  discovery,  trial,  and  con- 
demnation of  all  the  guilty  parties.  The  finest  por- 
tions of  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women"  are  those  which 
depict  the  remorse  of  the  culprits  after  the  murder  has 
been  committed.  Browne's  sudden  terror  as  he  hears 
the  dying  words  of  Sanders  is  well  portrayed;  and  the 
most  impressive  scene  of  the  play  is  certainly  that  in 
which  Browne  comes  red-handed  to  meet  his  accom- 
plice, the  dead  man's  wife.  The  bold  interposiUon  of 
Sanders's  young  son  and  his  childish  games  in  the 
midst  of  the  bitter  recriminations  of  the  murderers 
shows  a  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic  and  no  small  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 

The  author  of  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,"  like 
the  author  of  "Arden  of  Feversham,"  saw  clearly  the 
greaijault  of  this  kind  of  drama,  —  the  sinall  oppor- 
tunity, namely,  in  sueh  cfaroaicles  of  particular  in<n- 
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versal  fecJings.*  The  la«t  lines  of  the  '*  Wmmiiig"  voice 
an  appeal  to  the  audimce  to 

"Beare  with  tlii*  tnw  and  bcMne-banc  Tntgedr. 
Ycddmg  ao  dcnder  argmnait  and  scofie 
To  buOd  a  matter  of  importaiioe  on. 
And  in  nidi  fonne,  as,  bappiy,  yoo  i^iected. 
What  DOW  hath  Eail'd  to^oMTow  yon  (halt  tee 
Peiluim'd  by  Hictoiy  <»  Coiaedy." 

"Aiden  of  Ferersham"  ends  in  the  same  strain: — 
"Geotlemen,  we  hope  youle  pankm  this  naked  Tragedy, 
Wherin  no  filed  ptnnta  are  ((Mated  in 
To  make  it  gratiooa  to  the  eare  or  eye; 
For  noqile  truth  ij  gtstions  eitou^ 
And  necdet  no  other  pmnts  <A  glaaiiig  stufle." 

There  is  more  in  this  than  the  usual  mock-modes^ 
of  the  epilogue.  The  effort  to  visualize  the  sordid  de- 
tails of  contemporary  crime  must  of  necessity  clip  the 
wings  <rf  Tragedy,  "Arden"  and  the  "Warning  for 
Fair  Wom^i"  are  faithful  dramatizations  of  specific 
atrocities,  never  rising  for  more  than  a  few  speeches 
into  tiie  rarefied  universal  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  murder  plays,  "Macbeth" 
and  "Othello";  and  this  fact  is  perhaps  the  one  abso- 
lute, incontrovertible  proof  that  Shakespeare  can  have 
had  no  important  part  in  the  composition  of  either. 
In  these  two  plays,  however,  the  inevitable  faults  of 
their  class  are  palliated  by  the  truth  and  brilliance  of 
individual  scenes. 

'  The  prrfatory  dialogue  in  the  Wanting  for  Fair  Wom^n  and  the 
epbtle  prefixed  to  George  Whetstone's  Promo*  and  Cawoiu&o  (1S78) 
•n  probably  the  most  important  pieces  of  dramatic  cfiticiain  to  be 
touod  in  any  E!ngliih  stage  play  previona  to  ISOO. 
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The  compoaition  of  murder  tragedies  appears  to 
have  been  very  largely  instrumental  in  teaching  the 
Elizabethan  playwrights  the  dramatic  capabilities  of 
the  life  about  them.  Both  the  works  t  have  discussed 
abound  in  topical  allusions  giving  to  many  of  their 
scenes  a  delightful  savor  of  sixteenth-century  Eng- 
land, and  beaiing  witness  at  the  same  time  to  the  rise 
of  that  trend  of  realistic  self-absorption  which  reached 
a  head  about  1610,  and  which  makes  many  of  the 
Jacobean  plays  starve  the  romantic  reader  to  glut  the 
anUquary.  In  one  of  the  dramas  before  us  we  see 
Arden  and  his  friend  Franklin  go  off  to  take  a  turn  or 
two  in  Paul's  before  supping  at  the  eighteen-penny 
ordinary.  We  see  the  stalls  before  the  church  and  the 
apprentices  in  charge,  and  learn  of  the  "ould  filching" 
which  is  likely  to  occur  "when  the  presse  comes  foorth 
of  Paules." '  We  hear  of  Gadshill  robberies  and  devices 
for  cutting  purses;  and  before  the  play  ends  we  £nd 
ourselves  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  cut-throats,  Black  Will  and  Shakebag.  The 
domestic  economy  of  Ardeu's  household  in  town  and 
country  is  very  fully  pictured;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
few  plays  in  which  gentlemen  exchange  convincingly 
the  small  gossip  of  the  week  or  trivial  dinner  invita- 
tions. In  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,"  the  Queen's 
court  at  Greenwich  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  one 
scene  offers  a  charming  ghmpse  of  the  courtiers  drink- 
ing in  the  buttery,  where  ale  is  dispensed  as  bounty 
to  all  comers.  The  dark  side  of  the  life  of  the  day  is  por- 
trayed with  equal  sincerity  by  the  peasant.  Old  John, 
when  he  discovers  Sanders's  body:  "What  an  age  live 
we  in!  when  men  have  no  mercy  of  men  more  than  of 
>  Cf.  Arden  of  Fetenham,  II,  ii.  S3,  H. 
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dogges,  bloudier  than  beasts!  This  is  the  deed  of  some 
swaggering,  swearing,  drunken,  desperate  Dicke.  Call 
we  them  Cabbaleers  ?  masse,  they  be  Canniballes,  that 
have  the  atabbe  readyer  in  their  handes  than  a  penny 
in  their  purse.  Shames  death  be  their  share." 

The  curious  work  called  "Two  Lamentable  Trage- 
dies," or  "Two  Tragedies  in  One,"  was  published  in 
1601  with  the  name  of  Robert  Yarington  on  the  title- 
page.  As  the  heading  implies,  this  production  con- 
fflsta  of  two  separate  plots  not  in  any  way  connected, 
exc^t  that  a  scene  of  the  one  alternates  ordinarily 
with  a  scene  of  the  other.  The  more  poetical  division 
of  the  work  concerns  an  Italian  version  of  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood  story,  and  has  been  coajecturally  re- 
garded as  standing  in  some  relation  to  Chettle's  non- 
extant  "Orphans'  Tragedy,"  tor  which  Henslowe 
made  several  payments  in  1599,  The  other  part, 
which  more  directly  concerns  the  present  subject, 
dramatizes  the  murder,  in  August,  1594,  of  Robert 
Beech,  a  London  merchant,  and  his  apprentice, 
Thomas  Winchester,  by  an  avaricious  neighbor 
named  Merrey.  It  is  usual  to  connect  this  portion  of 
the  work  in  some  sort  with  an  anonymous  "Beeches 
Tragedy,"  licensed  for  acting  in  January,  1600,  and 
with  the  "tragedy  of  Merie"  mentioned  by  Henslowe 
about  the  same  time  as  by  Day  and  Haughton.  Of 
Robert  Yarington,  the  proclaimed  author,  nothing 
whatever  is  known. 

As  preserved,  this  motley  play  is  far  the  worst  of  the 
extant  murder  tragedies,  and  it  constitutes  a  glaring 
example  of  the  disaster  which  follows  the  effort  to 
deck  out  coarse  realistic  material  in  a  style  of  false  and 
pretentious  refinement.  In  agreement  with  the  more 
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moderate  practice  of  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women," 
the  writer  imbeds  his  double  plot  in  a  complex  alle- 
gorical framework  after  the  archaic  manner  of  Kyd's 
"Soliman  and  Perseda,"  thus  adding  a  third  incon- 
gruous element  to  his  piece  in  a  series  of  didactic  dia- 
logues between  Homicide,  Avarice,  and  Truth.  Yar- 
ington's  style  tends  everywhere  toward  ridiciUous 
inflation;  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  happier  instance  of  misapplied  and  self-convicted 
pomposity  than  the  words  with  which  a  neighbor  greets 
the  recovery  of  the  head  and  legs  of  the  dismembered 
Beech:  — 

"  They  are  the  same;  ataa.  what  is  become 
Of  the  remainder  of  this  wretched  man  }  " 

With  this  affectation  in  language  is  strongly  con- 
trasted the  excessive  crudity  of  the  play  in  all  matters 
of  dramatic  arrangement.  Several  of  the  stage  direc- 
tions are  of  high  value  in  marking  the  limits  of  naivete 
tolerated  in  Elizabethan  realistic  presentation.  Thus, 
we  read:  "Then  Merry  must  passe  to  Beeches  shoppe, 
who  must  sit  in  his  shop  and  Winchester  his  boy  stand 
by";  and  later,  "Then  being  in  the  upper  Rome  [room] 
Merry  strikes  him  in  the  head  fifteene  times."  In  this 
scene,  the  spectator  is  required  to  conceive  Meny 
first  as  in  his  own  shop.  He  must  then  imagine  him 
going  to  viat  his  neighbor  Beech,  entering  the  latter's 
shop,  bringing  him  back  to  his  own  house,  taking  him 
indoors  and  up  to  his  garret,  and  beating  his  brains 
out,  coram  populo,  with  fifteen  blows  of  a  hammer. 

The  last  great  crime  of  Shakespeare's  age  which 
received  theatrical  attention,  and  the  most  widely 
bruited,  probably,  of  all,  occurred  in  1605.  It  is  thus 
described  in   Stow's   Chronicle:    "Walter   Callverly 
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of  Calverly  in  Yorkshire  Esquier,  murdred  2  of  his 
young  cliildrea,  stabbed  his  wife  into  the  bodie  vith 
full  purpose  to  have  murdred  her,  and  instantly  went 
from  his  house  to  have  slaine  his  youngest  child  at 
nurse,  but  vias  prevented.  For  which  fact  at  his  triall  in 
Yorke  hee  stood  mute  and  was  judged  to  be  prest  to 
death,  according  to  which  judgment  he  was  executed 
at  the  castell  of  Yorke  the  fith  <^  August  [1605]." 

Upon  this  ghastly  affur  were  founded  two  plays: 
**A  Yorkshire  Tragedy."  published  in  1608,  and 
George  WiUdns's  "Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage," 
which  appeared  in  the  previous  year  "as  it  b  now 
playd  by  his  Majesties  Servants."  The  Utter  drama 
possesses  an  accidental  interest  as  the  only  play 
known  to  have  been  writt^i  independently  by  the 
obscure  person  who,  according  to  the  usually  received 
opinion,^  collaborated  with  Shakespeare  in  "Peri- 
cles." Though  printed  a  year  earlier  than  the  "York- 
shire Tragedy,"  the  other  play  was  almost  certmnly 
composed  later.  The  tjtle-page  of  the  first  quarto  tells 
us  that  the  "Miseries"  was  even  then  (1607)  heiag 
performed  by  the  King's  Men;  and  the  imaginative 
liberties  taken  with  the  course  of  events  and  with  the 
characters  would  indicate  that  the  period  of  writing 
stood  removed  a  couple  of  years  from  the  bleak  reality. 
"A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  on  the  other  hand,  bears  every 
mark  of  hasty  and  nearly  contemporaneous  work. 
The  author  of  the  latter  play  would  appear  not  to  have 
known  the  names  of  the  figures,  and  to  have  been 

*  See,  howerer,  D.  L.  Thomas's  argmnent  against  Wilkiiis's 
authonhip  at  Paidt*.  Engl.  Stvd.,  SO  (1908),  ^10-139,  where  inter- 
tating  evidence  is  offei«d  in  favor  at  awribiDg  the  play  to  Shakft- 
epeut  and  Thomas  Heywood. 
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acquainted  inth  only  the  bare  outline  of  the  catas- 
trophe, while  standing  far  too  near  the  facta  to  venture 
upon  any  such  artistic  elaboration  as  we  find  in  the 
"Miseries."  The  brief  "Yorkshire  Tragedy"  is  occu- 
pied almost  solely  with  the  murders  themselves  and 
their  punishment,  adding  but  casual  glimpses  of  the 
Husband's  first  love  affair,  his  family  connection,  and 
London  prodigality.  It  is  just  these  last  points  that  the 
"Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage"  dwells  upon;  and 
when  taken  together  the  two  plays  give  a  fairly  com- 
prefaensive  view  of  the  situation. 

Everything  about  the  "Yorkshire  Tragedy"  points 
to  the  same  hasty  assortment  of  miscellaneous  and  lU- 
digested  material  which  Yariugton's  "Two  Tragedies 
in  One"  exemplifies.  The  first  page  of  the  ori^gin^ 
edition  b  headed:  "All's  One,  or.  One  of  the  Fouie 
Plaies  in  One,  called  A  York-shire  Tragedy,  as  it  was 
Flud  by  the  Kings  Maiesties  Pluers."  The  most  rea- 
sonable inference  from  this  passage  is  that  three  inde< 
pendent  or  vaguely  connected  sets  of  additions  had 
been  employed  in  order  to  fill  out  to  the  compass  re- 
quired for  stage  purposes  the  brief  impromptu  treat- 
ment of  the  murder,  which,  as  preserved,  extends  to 
something  less  than  the  average  length  of  two  acts. 
When  it  came,  three  years  later,  to  printing,  the  ex- 
traneous matter  was  omitted.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  company  which  in  1607  was  actually  performing 
"The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage"  is  the  same 
which  had  performed  the  "Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  — 
presumably  in  1605,  when  interest  in  the  Calverley 
murders  was  strongest.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable 
that  the  play  of  Wilkins  represents  a  thorough  literary 
adaptation  of  the  original  "Four  Plays  in  One,"  de- 
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mgned  to  team  coatinoed  cnnoKy  Itr  the  wcA  after 
the  tempomy  appeal  due  to  Kmatiaoal  ennoo^  had 
Kub«i>l«d.  WilkiiM  may  have  ictained  in  ahoed  tmn 
MKoe  of  the  earfier  matter  in  the  "Four  Fl^s**;  bat 
as  be  diacarded  the  tragic  oonchiaan.  the  ongiiial 
tf«fltDi«nt  of  the  mnrdos  would  aeem  to  have  been 
left  intact,  to  find  aepuate  publication  jnst  after  tbe 
j^ipearaace  of  the  improved  text. 

In  verrification,  in  character  ddjneation,  and  in  the 
general  absence  (rf  homan  sympathy,  "A  Yoi^Bhire 
Tragedy  "is  a  work  of  tbe  low  dramatic  levtj  which  the 
occasion  and  purpose  of  its  composition  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  Tbe  impudent  claim  of  Shakespearean 
authorship  must,  along  with  several  other  instances 
of  premeditated  fraud,  be  bud  heavily  to  the  charge 
of  its  iU-reputed  publish^,  Thomas  Pavier.  Yet  the 
play  does  contiun  three  or  four  passages  of  prose  strik- 
ingly superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  characterized  by  an 
uncanny  play  of  fancy  which  recall  the  porter  scene 
in  "Macbeth"  and  the  morbid  brilliance  of  the  sup- 
posedly Jonsonian  addirions  to  "The  Spanish  Trag- 
edy." These  few  speeches  are  perhaps  not  giaringly 
unworthy  of  Shakespeare,  nor  very  different  from 
what  he  might  have  written,  had  he  stood  by  with  the 
proverbial  penful  of  ink,  and  chosen  to  give  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  tbe  miserable  piece  of  sloppy 
sensationalism  which  his  company  were  demeaning 
themselves  to  perform.  To  accept  this  possibility  is 
merely  to  reduce  tbe  charge  against  Pavier  from  un- 
complicated mendacity  to  equivocation. 

Technically  considered,  "The  Miseries  of  Enforced 
Marriage"  hardly  belongs  to  the  group  of  contempo- 
nry  murder  plays.  Wilkins  has  altered  the  names  of 
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his  characters,  added  many  imagmary  figures,  and 
has  substituted  a  happy  conclusion  for  the  revolting 
butchery  of  reahty,  by  causing  his  intending  murderer 
to  rqient  at  the  latest  possible  moment.  The  connec- 
tion of  this  tragi-comedy  with  the  Calverley  affmr, 
first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  in  1879,'  is,  how- 
ever, indisputable;  and  the  play  affords  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  tendency,  everywhere  manifesting  itself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  pass 
from  the  rude  dramatization  of  specific  contemporary 
events  to  the  imaginative  portrayal  of  general  reajj 
istic  conditions.  Here  one  can  see  the  writer  actuaOy 
in  process  of  bridging  the  gap  between  unpolished 
works  of  concrete  incident,  like  "Arden  of  Fever- 
sham,"  and  those  great- critical  analyses  of  current 
manners  of  which  Jonson's  "Bartholomew  Fair"  is 
possibly  the  most  masterly  example.  The  considera- 
tion of  "The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage"  belongSi 
therefore,  hardly  less  to  the  next  chapter  than  to  the 
present.  Quite  mediocre  in  the  essentials  of  plot  and 
poetic  finish,  this  piece  yields  to  few  Jacobean  plays  in 
the  life-Ukeness  of  its  characters.  Nearly  all  the  dra- 
matis persoTUB  come  direct  from  the  streets  and  tav- 
erns of  contemporary  London,  and  the  comedy  of  the 
time  possesses  few  more  successful  type-portraits  than 
those  of  the  shrewd  and  honest  old  family  servant 
Butler,  and  the  gentleman-gamester  Eford. 

Thomas  Heywood's  "Woman  Killed  with  Kind-  | 
ness,"  written  in  1603,  illustrates  in  a  different  manner 
the  tendency  to  employ  material  proper  to  the  murder 
play  for  the  purposes  of  more  catholic  art.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  Act  IV,  the  relations  between  Frankford, 
"  Athenaum,  Oct.  1,  No.  2710. 
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Mistress  Fmnkford,  and  WeDdofl  nut  paraDd  to  tlie 
state  of  affairs  in  "Arden  ot  Feveisham"  and  "A 
Wamiog  for  Fair  WomeaL**  The  adnmable  |»ctare, 
moreoTer.  of  the  Timtiffgnrfw^t  of  Mast^  Frankf(»d*s 
household  repeats  the  most  characteristic  merit  ot  the 
latter  plays.  But  Bcywood  had  too  miK^  both  of  the 
moralist  and  the  artist  to  give  his  drama  the  hideous 
tenninatJOD  which  the  earlier  poets  had  taken  over 
from  the  history  of  crime.  The  situatioD,  which  in  the 
murder  plays  led  to  the  cold-blooded  assassination  (4 
the  injured  husband,  is  made  by  H^wood  to  resuh 
in  the  exposure  and  remorseful  anguish  of  the  evil- 
doers.  The  portrayal  of  Mistress  Frankford's  feelings 
and  fate  from  the  time  of  herwearied  acquiescence  in 
the  sin  which  she  has  come  to  loath  (IV,  iii,  ad  fin.)  ia  a 
triumph  of  imaginative  art.  Yet  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  clearly  takes  its  flight  from  the  basis  of  realistic 
sympathy  which  the  murder  plays  had  created.  How 
much  Heywood  owes  in  this  part  of  the  play  to  tia 
humbler  predecessors  in  the  same  theme  becomes  evi- 
dent when  we  contrast  the  scenes  dealing  with  Mis- 
tress Frankford  with  the  shallow  (md  insincere  imdw- 
plot  of  Acton  and  Mountf  ord. 

"The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage"  and  "A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindneas  "  thus  make  it  clear  that 
the  class  of  murder  tragedies,  however  transitory  in 
itself,  yet  left  the  English  theatre  a  legacy,  both  in 
comedy  and  in  tragedy,  which  was  permanent.  The 
glaring  atrocities,  which  first  drew  the  eyes  of  the  ruder 
playwrights  to  the  life  about  them,  soon  lost  their 
zest;  but  in  the  meantime  their  study  had  enriched  the 
,  drama  with  several  new  trends  of  ^^pathy  and . 
observation. 
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It  19  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  the  murder 
plays  constitute  the  sole  evidence  of  the  tendency  of 
the  Elizabethan  popular  stage,  about  the  close  of  the 
century,  to  treat  matters  of  local  and  current  rather 
than  universal  application.  The  plays  we  have  dis- 
cussed make  up  the  most  readily  distinguished  and 
probably  the  best  preserved  group  of  dramas  based  on 
contemporary  incident;  but  any  comparison  of  the- 
atrical  and  social  history  between  1580  and  1610  shows 
the  drama  of  the  age  permeated  everywhere  by  tangled 
threads  of  topical  allusion,  now  unfortunately  only 
partially  and  doubtfully  expltunable.  It  is,  indeed, 
unsafe  and  uncritical  to  regard  eveiy  average  play  of 
the  epoch  as  a  definite  historical  document,  and  to 
seek,  as  many  have  sought,  to  trace  each  one  back  to 
some  particular  occurrence  of  the  time."  Yet  no  stu- 
dent can  afford  to  overlook  the  logical  connection  be- 
tween the  ephemeral  interests  of  the  Elizabethan  pub- 
lic and  the  work  of  those  playwrights  whose  function 
it  was  to  be  the  pubUc's  entertuners  in  ordinary. 
From  the  time  of  "Glorboduc"  and  "Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Needle"  onward,  the  evolution  of  the  drama 
was  very  largely  a  matter  of  the  ori^u,  development, 
and  absorption  of  theatrical  fashions,  each  closely 
interpretative  of  some  phase  of  the  genera)  popular 
life.  "Gorboduc"  itself  is  an  "occasional"  play,  com- 
posed in  view  of  a  particular  political  situation, 
and  intended  to  stimulate  the  Queen  to  speedy 
care  of  the  royal  succession.  So,  the  court  comedies 
of  I^ly  are  nearly  all  in  some  degree  parables 
of  fashionable  history,  and  depend  for  their  elucida- 
*  The  moat  notable  exponents  of  thia  dangerous  tendeiK^  in  criti. 
cUm  sre  Bicbaid  Simpson  aod  th«  late  Mr.  I1«ay. 
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ijon  upon  tlte  proper  understanding  of  momentary 
conditions. 

/  Under  normal  circumstances,  it  is  trae,  particularly 
■on  the  public  stage,  the  plays  possessing  the  elements 
of  permanent  success  were  those  in  which  local  appeal 
was  almost  entirely  obliterated  in  a  higher  and  more 
catholic  view  of  art.  Yet  even  in  these  works  the  pul- 
sation of  current  thought  and  gossip  can  often  be  felt; 
and  any  great  public  excitement  was  likely  in  this  age 
to  obtain  immediate  and  undisguised  expression  on 
the  popular  stage.  Besides  the  constant  tendency  of 
the  theatres  to  keep  pace  with  the  vulgar  curiosity  con- 
cerning spectacular  crime  and  the  great  flare  of  na- 
tional ardor  which  the  Armada  year  produced,  two 
great  controversies  of  the  day  extended  themsdves 
to  the  drama  and  became  important  factors  in  the- 
atrical history.  The  one  was  the  famous  Martin 
Marprelate  dispute  of  1588-1590;  the  other  the  "War 
of  the  Theatres,"  which  culminated  about  the  year 
1600. 

None  of  the  dramatic  texts  called  forth  by  the  Mar- 
prelate  agitation  have  survived.  The  probability  is 
that  they  were  all  coarse  impromptus  which  trusted 
for  their  effect  rather  to  farcical  action  and  clownish 
caricature  than  to  any  regularly  developed  plot.  As 
might  naturally  be  assumed,  it  appears  to  have  been 
exclusively  the  anti-Martinist,  Episcopal  party,  which 
handled  this  un-Furitanical  we^>on  of  stage  satire. 
The  controversy  itself  broke  out  in  1588,  but  the  first 
si^gestion  of  its  transference  to  the  theatres  occurs 
in  Nashe's  "Countercuff  Given  to  Martin  Junior" 
(August,  1589),  where  allusion  is  made  to  "The  Anato- 
niie  latelie  taken  of  him;  the  blood  and  the  humors  that 
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were  taken  from  him,  by  launcing  and  worming  him  at 
London  vpon  the  conmion  stage."  * 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  we  have  only 
a  few  hints  of  burlesque  scenes,  such  a^  one  in  which 
"  Vetus  Comoedia"  brought  in  the  lady  Divinity  with 
her  face  scratched  and  her  stomach  nauseated  by  the 
lawless  attacks  of  Martin.*  The  controversial  im- 
portance attached  to  these  works  is  indicated  by  the 
apparent  necessity  of  legal  interference,'  and  by 
Lyly's  fervent  ejaculation  in  the  anti-Martinist  tract, 
"  Pap  with  a  Hatchet" :  "  Would  those  Comedies  might 
be  allowed  to  be  plaid  that  are  pend,  and  then  I  am 
sure  he  [Martin]  would  be  decyphered,  and  so  perhaps 
discouraged."  * 

The  militant  tendencies  of  the  English  stage  be- 
tween 1588  and  1591  were  not  exclusively  employed 
in  religious  or  political  controversy.  That  personal 
satire  was  also  rampant  appears  from  a  famous  sen- 
tence in  Greene's  preface  to  "Perimedes  the  Black- 
smith" (1588):  "I  keepe  my  old  course,  to  palter  vp 
some  thing  in  Prose,  vsing  mine  old  poesie  still,  Omne 
iuMt  jmnctum,  although  latelye  two  Gentlemen  Poets 
made  two  madmen  of  Rome  beate  it  out  of  their  paper 
bucklers;  and  had  it  in  derision,  for  that  I  could  not 
make  my  verses  iet  vpon  the  stage  in  tragical!  bus- 
kins." And  then,  after  several  ill-natured  innuendoes 
against  Marlowe  and  another  poet,  Greene  returns  to 

>  Cf.  Nashe's  Wotb.  ed.  B.  B.  McEenow,  1,  BO. 

'  Pasguirt  Return,  Naihe.  ed.  McKerrow,  i,  92. 

■  See  Collier,  ed.  1879,  i.  264,  tor  the  text  of  tbe  Lord  Ma^of'a 
letter  ol  November.  1639,  relative  to  the  Buppiession  ot  all  playi  in 
the  city  by  reason  of  the  "nuBlike"  of  the  Master  of  the  Revdi. 

•  Ct.  Lyly's  Works,  ed.  Bond,  iii,  408. 
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liis  qiedal  ouise  of  anger:  "If  I  apeaJce  daifcejj.  Gen- 
tlenwn,  and  oBeod  with  thin  digressini,  I  craiK  par- 
don, in  that  I  bnt  answere  in  {xint  what  they  hane 
<^ered  aa  the  Stage." ' 

The  ao-called  "War  of  the  Tbeatres,"  or  "Poeto- 
machia,"  as  Dd^^ker  terms  it,  arose  just  ten  yean  lata 
than  the  Maipidate  discosaon.  Tlis  setxMid  cob- 
tiDveny  has  left  far  more  important  dramatic  evi- 
dences than  the  other,  thou^  it  is  probable  that  it 
bulked  much  the  smaller  in  the  eyes  of  the  contem- 
pomy  public.  The  limits  of  this  theatrical  war, 
wluch  involved  Ben  Jonson  and  cerUun  rival  poets  by 
lum  denominated  "Poetasters,"  have  been  unjustifi- 
ably extended  by  Heay  and  his  followers.  All  state- 
.  menta  about  the  aStai  need  careful  w^ghing. 

Hie  permanently  important  results  of  the  war  were 
the  production  in  very  close  succession,  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1601,  of  two  great  plays:  Jonson's 
"Poetaster"  imd  Dekker's  "Saliromastix."  These 
comedies  were  acted  in  confessed  rivalry  by  rival  com- 
panies, —  Jonson's  by  the  Children  of  her  Majesty's 
Chapel,  by  whom  his  previous  play  of  "Cynthia's 
Bevels'*  had  been  presented;  Dekker's  by  Shake- 
speare's compai^  and  by  the  Children  of  Paul's,  In 
each  case  the  sole  or  main  object  was  personal  satire. 
"The  Poetaster"  closes  with  a  distinct  expresmoa  of 
Jonson's  determination  not  to  proceed  in  the  con- 
troversy; *  and  there  is  in  fact  no  reason  to  believe  that 

•  Gieene's  Worki,  ed.  GrosBrt,  vii,  7,  8. 

*  See  tbe  Apologetical  Dialogue  apoken  "only  once"  as  an  epi- 
logue on  tbe  firet  productioa  of  the  play  (,Mermmd  ed.,  S7S  ff). 
Tbii  dialogue  wai  omitted  from  the  1602  editioD  because  irf  legal 
tcttwnt,  but  was  lettored  in  tbe  161S  Folio. 
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the  quarrel  was  contiaued  after  1601,  otherwise  than 
in  a  few  vague  allusions. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  dispute  is  not  so  clear. 
Yet  it  seems  possible  to  reach  the  truth  in  all  essen- 
tials, if  we  are  willing  to  abandon  pure  speculation  and 
accept  at  their  face  value  the  statements  of  the  two 
mmn  combatants,  both  of  whom  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly  sincere.  Jonson  asserts,  in  the  Apologetical 
Dialogue  affixed  to  "The  Poetaster,"  that  his  oppo- 
nents had  provoked  him  for  three  years  "with  their 
petulant  styles  On  every  stage,"  till  "at  last  unwilling. 
But  weary,  I  confess,  of  so  much  trouble,"  he  resolved 
to  "try  if  shame  could  win  upon  'hem."  He  thus  sug- 
gests that  "The  Poetaster"  was  his  first,  as  well  as  tiis 
last,  effort  at  satire  agEunst  individuals. 

Dekker,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  in  the  Preface  to 
"Satiromastix,"  that  Jonson,  or  Horace,  "question- 
less made  himself  believe  that  his  Burgonian  wit  might 
desperately  challenge  all  comers,  and  that  none  durst 
take  up  the  foils  against  him";  and  he  adds  that  if 
"an  Inquisition  should  be  taken  touching  this  lamen- 
table merry  murdering  of  Imiocent  Poetry,"  the  verdict 
"  would  be  found  on  the  Poetasters'  side  Se  d^ettdendo," 
though,  as  he  admits,  "Notwithstanding,  the  Doctors 
think  otherwise." 

It  is  easy  to  reconcile  the  two  statements.  Jonson 
was  doubtless  quite  justified  in  stating  "The  Poetaster  " 
to  be  his  first  overt  attack  upon  his  fellow  dramatists. 
With  the  exception  of  the  skit  on  Anthony  Munday  as 
Antonio  Balladino  in  the  first  scene  of  "The  Case  is 
Altered"  —  an  incidental  bit  of  ridicule  apparently 
unconnected  with  the  question  in  hand  —  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  Jonson's  comedies  previous  to 
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"The  Poetaster"  contwned  satirical  matter  which  a 
contempwai^  audi^ice  would  have  ^plied  to  any 
active  dramatist  of  the  day. 

The  attempt  to  explain  various  figures  in  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humor,"  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor," 
and  "Cjfnthia's  Revels"  as  distinct  travesties  of 
Daniel,  Munday,  Marston,  I>ekker,  and  other  poets, 
though  very  variously  maintained,  leads  only  to  con- 
flicting results,  and  seems  to  me  inherently  uncritical. 
Jonson'a  satire  is  direct  and  bold.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
quiute  cleverness  and  clearness  of  his  caricatures  of 
Mundi^in"TheCase  is  Altered"  and  of  Marston  and 
Dekker  in  "The  Poetaster,"  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
could  be  guilty  of  the  vague  and  pointless  gibes  which 
fleay  and  Penniman  attempt  to  find  in  the  three  other 
plays. 

Moreover,  each  of  these  three  plays  just  alluded  to 
has  a  purpose  entirely  distinct  from  the  ridicule  of 
iudividuab;  and  the  various  characters  introduced  are 
all  delineated  in  accordance  with  this  general  purpose. 
"Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  a  comedy  of  Ught  in- 
trigue and  social  types,  requires  its  "town  gull,"  Mas- 
ter Matthew,  for  the  sake  of  atmosphere,  just  as  it 
requires  CaptwiBobadill,  the  "Paul's  Man";  and  no 
tnut  in  either  figure  can  justly  be  credited  to  any  other 
source  than  the  artistic  demands  of  the  imaginaiy  plot.' 

"Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor"  has,  of  course,  a 
definitely  satiric  aim,  but  the  mark  of  Jonson's  ridi- 

>  Tbei«  «ppe*n  to  be  do  support  tor  the  idea  at  Flesy  and  Penni- 
mui  that  th«  poet  Duiiel  is  satirized  as  Master  Matthew  and  Fas- 
tidious Brisk  ID  Jonson's  Ecery  Man  plays  and  as  Emulo  in  Patitid 
OriudL  For  a  discus^on  d  the  latter  work  (by  Dekker,  Chettle, 
and  Haughton)  and  its  slight  possible  connectiw  with  the  theatrical 
war.  see  the  next  chapter,  p.  400  t. 
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cule  is  here  never  the  single  individual.   Ratlier,  the 
spectators  are  promised  in  the  Prologue 


Where  they  shall  see  the  time'i  defmnity 
Anatomized  in  every  nerve  and  Binew."    ) 

This  promise  is  faithfully  kept.  By  nxeans  of  such 
varied  type  figures  as  Sordido,  Fungoso,  Deliro,  Carlo 
Buffone,  and  Fastidious  Brisk,  Jonson  holds  up  to 
reprehension  the  follies  of  all  contemporary  life, 
whether  in  country,  city,  or  court.  That  he  should 
have  been  willing,  in  the  midst  of  so  gigantic  a  task, 
to  divert  his  attention  and  that  of  his  audience  to  the 
gibbeUng  of  the  frailties  of  a  series  of  small  poets  of 
his  time  is  not  probable,  and  is  nowhere  really  sug- 
gested by  the  text.* 

"Cynthia's  Revels"  has  a  narrower  scc^e  than 
"Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor"  in  as  much  as  it 
restricts  its  satire  practically  to  courtly  types  alone. 
Thus,  general  embodiments  of  fashionable  absurdity 
in  the  earlier  pl^,  like  Saviolina,  Fastidious,  and  Sir 
Puntarvolo,  become  the  progenitors  of  a  great  number 
of  more  subtly  differentiated  figures  in  the  later  work. 
In  these  narrow  subdivisions  of  the  genus  "courtier," 

I  The  only  serious  iadicatJOD  of  personal  satire  in  Every  Man  out 
qf  ku  Humor  is  found  in  the  rircumstance  that  Clove,  a  minor  fig- 
ure in  ni,  i,  employs  for  comic  effect  a  number  of  turgid  Marstouian 
words.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jonson  had  Marston's  stylistic  excessea 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  passage;  but  the  theory  that  Clove  is  on 
that  account  to  be  regarded  as  a  personal  caricature  of  Marston  is 
quite  untenable.  The  very  same  passage  also  puts  into  Clove's  mouth 
a  parody  of  two  Mgh-sounding  lines  otJuiita  Caiar  (in,  it,  110,  111); 
whence  we  should  have  to  assume  a  second  personal  identification 
between  Clove  uid  Shakespeare. 
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with  whidi  **  Cynthia's  B«vds  "  munly  c<HK:enis  itadf , 
individual  traits  and  failings  naturally  play  a  amne- 
wbat  larger  part,  and  Jonaon  doubtless  rdies  rather 
more  tlmn  in  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor"  upon 
his  observation  <rf  actual  persoas.  It  may  be  barely 
possible,  for  instance,  that  be  gives  to  Hedon  and 
Anwdea  unfavorable  peculiarities  which  he  had  noted 
among  his  fdlow  poets.  But  he  is  far  HkdiN  to  have 
found  the  prototypes  of  these  figures  in  the  aristo- 
cratic drde  to  which  they  both  bdong.  The  cdicum- 
stanc«3  of  compoffltion  of  "Cynthia's  Revels"  seem 
in  thenudves  to  negative  the  idea  that  the  play  is  in 
any  smse  the  outgrowth  of  a  hterary  quarrel.  Jonson's 
purpose,  frankly  expressed,  b  the  Lylian  one  of  securing 
court  patronage  for  himsdf  by  means  of  a  Lyfian  alle- 
goiy  in  eulogy  of  Elizabeth.  Such  a  drama,  written 
of  the  court  and  for  the  court,  and  with  the  object  of 
portraying  the  unapproachable  merits  of  the  author, 
would  surely  be  no  fit  place  for  expatiating  on  pteb^an 
professional  squabbles  (v  indulging  in  undignified 
bickerings  with  two  poets  admittedly  Jonson's  inferiors 
in  the  judgment  ot  the  time.' 

*  I  Bin  Dot  forgetful  of  ti»e  argiiniciits  at  Hc^  and  Foininiaii  in 
fkTor  of  an  inbicate  ntuical  alkgDiy  in  C]ftkitt't  RatU.  Even 
Mitcr  oitica  like  Small  accept  oa  the  lAole  the  identificatioii  of 
Hedoo  and  Anaides  with  Criqnniia  and  Demetrius  in  The  PotUuUr, 
•ad  benoe  with  MantMi  and  DcUei  nq>ectjvd;.  Ae  coly  solid 
reaaon.  bowertr,  for  this  is  the  lact  that  Duiker  oukes  Bonce 
(JtaaoD)  tepeat  in  8<diTomtu^  with  nfeRsce  to  Crisi»nuB  aod 
Danetrius,  words  wfatdi  Criticus  had  iiaed  of  Hedon  and  Anaicfes  in 

"  Why  should  I  care  what  eoery  Dor  doth  bna 
Id  CTcdulous  ears  P  It  is  a  (xowne  to  me; 
^lat  the  best  iudgements  can  report  me  wrong'd. 
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I  believe,  therefore,  that  Jonson  did  not  openly 
express  himself  against  his  dramatic  rivab  before  the 
appearance  of  "The  Poetaster."  Yet  in  another  way 
he  had  undoubtedly  caused  irritatioQ  general  enoi^ 
to  justify  Dekl^r's  plea  of  self-defence  on  the  poetas- 
ters' side.  In  each  of  the  trio  of  satirical  comedies 
which  begins  with  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor," 
Jonson  presents  himself,  in  the  persons  of  Asper,  Criti- 
cus  (Crites),^  and  Horace  respectively,  as  an  insiiffer- 


I  think  but  what  titey  ue,  and  am  not  moou'di 

Tbe  one  a  light  vduptuoua  Reueler, 

The  other,  a  strange  anogating  puffe. 

Both  impudent,  and  arrogaDt  enough." 

iSalinmiutuc,  ed.  Scherer.  U.  41S-418.  420-MS. 
Cf.  Cvnihia't  lUteU,  1003  vemon.  ed.  Bang, 
U.  ISOO-iaOB.  1876-1879.) 
Fhnu  the  comment  of  AmdIim  Q.  4S4),  "Slid,  do  not  Criticui 
Reuet  in  these  lynes  ?  "  it  seems  dear  that  Dekker's  purpose  in  quot- 
ing the  passage  is  merely  to  ridicule  the  pompous  egoism  of  Criti- 
cus-Honce-J<Mism,  and  not  at  all  to  suggest  the  identity  of  the 
two  pairs  of  characters  about  whom  tbe  words  are  spoken.  In  fact, 
HedoD  and  Anaidea  do  not  resemble  Marston  and  Dekker  ^tber  as 
the  latter  actually  were,  or  as  Jonson  caricatured  them  in  The 
Poetatter.  The  former  ace  extravagant  and  feeble-minded  gallants 
ot  the  oourt,  whose  offence  agunst  Criticus  consists  not  in  literary 
rivalry,  but  in  the  spreading  of  caltimnious  reports.  Only  prepos- 
session Id  favor  of  a  theory  could  well  suggest  a  connecUon  between 
these  symbolic  representatives  of  fashionable  dissipation  (Hedon  ^ 
Self-Indulgence;  Anudes  t=  Sbamelessness)  and  the  beggariy  hacks, 
Criapinus  and  Demetrius,  of  The  Poetatter.  That  Dekker  himself 
did  not  expect  the  identification  to  be  pressed  u  obvious  from  the 
contradiction  between  the  quoted  description  of  Anaides,  "a  strange 
arrogating  puffe,"  and  Horace's  sketch  of  Demetrius  only  eight 
lines  above  as  "  the  slightest  cob-web-lawne  peece  of  a  Poet"  (Satiro- 
matliz,  I.  415). 

'  The  representative  of  Jonson  in  Cynlhia't  Bevdt  is  called  Criti- 
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able  pattern  of  perfecUoiL  Thou^  be  seems  in  the 
two  eariier  plays  of  tbe  group  to  be  himtiiig  larger 
game  tban  Marston  and  D^Eker,  and  to  be  contrast- 
ing bis  virtues  with  the  defects  of  a  much  broads  world 
than  that  of  the  current  stage;  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  bis  general  arrogance  had  made  him  frcon 
the  first  a  butt  for  the  resentful  sarcasm  <4  several 
writers  to  whom  Jonson  could  honestly  daim  to  have 
given  little  direct  offence.' 

Jonson's  excuse  for  "The  Poetast^"  was  that  be 
had  been  provoked  on  every  stage  for  three  yews  ;i,  «., 
from  about  1598.  It  b  r^ularly  accepted  that  tbe 
original  provocation  came  f  rtMU  John  Marston,  and 
it  is  usual  to  explain  as  referring  to  this  drcumstance 
Jonson's  later  statement  to  Dnimmond  of  Hawtbom- 
den  that  be  had  beaten  Marston  and  taken  his  pistol 
from  him,  because  tbe  latter  bad  represented  him  on 
the  stage. 

In  the  search  for  a  wcwk  which  might  thus  have 
incensed  Jonson.  two  plays  of  doubtful  Marstonian 
authorship  have  been  found.  "Histriomastix,"  a 
dull  all^orical  drama,  which  Marston  probably  re- 
vised about  1598,  certunly  involves  a  salire,  as  yet 
insufficiently  «n)lained,  in  connection  with  the  public 
stage  of  the  tjme.  This  play  is,  furthermore,  ^ven  tbe 
ominous  distinction  of  special  mention  by  name  in  the 

CO*  in  the  fir*t  editkn  «f  tbe  [day  (1S02)  and  in  tlw  alluaatu  of 
Satiramatta.  In  the  Jouod  Polio  of  1810,  and  cooaequeatly  in  moat 
aubeequent  editimis,  tbe  name  i«  altered  to  Crites. 

>  Tliit  aeenu  to  be  tbe  fur  interpretatioD  of  tbe  dialogue  be- 
tween Horace,  Ciiqunna,  and  Demetrius  in  SafvonuuHx  (H.  436  S), 
though  Ddcker  naturally  oTeratraKs  tbe  ijuincaitf  and  malice  of 
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sarcastic  passage  in  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor" 
most  frequently  quoted  in  relation  to  this  subject.' 
It  is  easy  to  make  out  a  resemblance  between  Jonson 
and  the  revised  (Marstonian  ?)  figure  of  Chrysoganus 
in  "Histriomastix";  but  Chrysoganus  is  presented  in 
what  seems  to  the  modem  reader  a  favorable  light. 
On  the  whole,  one  can  hardly  believe  that  Jonson  was 
greatly  angered  by  this  portrait.  It  may,  however, 
have  led  to  a  coolness  between  the  two  poets,  and  can 
quite  reasonably  have  served  Jonson  as  an  upper 
limit  when  he  came  later  to  make  a  mental  list  of  the 
stage  attacks  upon  himself. 

A  clearer  case  of  spite  on  Marston's  part  is  perhaps 
to  be  observed  in  "Jack  Drum's  Entertainment," 
printed  in  1601,  and  acted  by  the  Children  of  Paul's, 
who  later  performed  "SatiromasUx."  In  the  absence 
of  definite  proof  of  Marston's  authorship  of  "Jack 
Drum,"  and  in  the  failure  of  all  unquestionable  allu- 
sions to  Jonson,  the  bearing  of  the  play  upon  the 
quarrel  is  likely  to  remain  matter  of  conjectiu-e.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  introduce  into  his  main  comedy  of  Pasquil  and 
Katherine  a  laughable  treatment  of  the  deserved 
humiliation  which  befalls  Brabant  Senior,  a  pompous 
egoist  of  Jonsonian  stamp.'  Though  the  matter  is 
hardly  susceptible  of  proof,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 

'  See  the  speech  of  Qove  near  the  middle  of  III,  i  (Memtaid  ed,, 
ITS). 

'  Fleay'a  ideDtification  of  Jonson  mth  the  vicious  Freuchmaii, 
John  fo  de  King,  in  which  he  b  followed,  as  usual,  hy  PennimaD,  has 
nothing  to  lecommend  it.  Ai  regards  the  only  situatJoD  in  which 
any  parallel  has  been  suspected,  John  fo  de  King  is  represented  not 
in  a  satirical  light,  but  as  having  much  the  best  ot  the  aSair. 
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that  this  comedy  precipitated  both  the  violent  cam- 
paign of  satire  which  filled  the  year  1601,  and  also  the 
personal  chastisement  with  which  Jonson  vi^ted 
Marstoo. 

The  often  ill-advised  attempt  to  trace  the  workings 
of  personal  malice  in  this  quarrel  has  in  man;  cases 
caused  too  little  attention  to  be  given  to  another 
aspect  of  the  controvert;  namely,  that  which  pre- 
sents it  as  the  outgrowth  of  corporate  jealousy  be- 
tween two  competing  theatres.  "The  Poetaster,"  as 
well  as  "Cynthia's  Reveb"  and  "The  Case  Is  Al- 
tered," was  presented  by  the  Children  of  her  Majesty's 
Chapel,  to  whom  Jonson  had  transferred  his  services 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company  after  the  pro- 
duction of  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor."  "Satiro- 
masUz"  was  acted  by  the  Chamberlwn's  Company 
(Shakespeare's)  and  also  by  the  Children  of  Paul's, 
who  seem  at  this  period  to  have  had  some  affiliation 
with  the  Cbamberlun's  Men.  "Jack  Drmn's  Enter- 
tainmmt"  and  probably  "Histriomastix"  were  also 
performed  by  the  Children  of  Paul's,  Uke  Maiston's 
authentic  early  play  of  "Antonio  and  Mellida." 

Both  "Satiromastix"  and  "The  Poetaster"  contain 
sarcastic  allusions  to  the  rival  place  of  entertunment. 
The  former  play  gibes  twice  at  the  Chapel  Children's 
locale,  the  Blackfriars  Theatre;  and  "The  Poetaster," 
performed  in  the  latter  place,  reciprocates  by  satirizing 
Histrio'a  theatre  (The  Globe)  on  the  other  ^de  of 
"Tyber"  (i.  e.,  on  the  Bankside,  opposite  the  city), 
where,  instead  of  "Humors,  Bevels,  and  Satires," 
Tucca  will  find  in  the  plays  as  much  ribaldry  as  he  can 
desire,  and  where,  Histrio  assures  him,  "all  tbe  sinners 
i'  the  suburbs  come  and  applaud  our  action  d^ly." 
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We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  Jonaon's  alienaUon 
from  the  Chamberlain's  Company  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  1600;  but  the  change  seems  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  ill-feehng.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
direct  attack  upon  Jonson  began,  according  to  all 
indications,  at  just  this  period;  and  it  is  certfun  that 
"The  Poetaster"  does  not  merely  ridicule  in  Deme- 
trius (Dekker)  and  Crispinua  (Marston)  single  writers 
in  the  employ  of  the  possibly  allied  companies  of  the 
Globe  and  Paul's.  In  Histrio  and  in  a  number  of  ran- 
dom allusions  the  play  attacks  the  Chamberliun's 
Company  as  a  whole. 

The  fact  of  definite  hostiUty  between  the  Globe 
Ccnnpany  and  that  of  the  Chapel  Children  is  further 
proved  by  the  famous  allusions  in  the  second  act  of 
"Hamlet."'  Rosencrantz'a  description  of  the  "aery 
of  children"  certainly  refers  to  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel,  and  forms  a  natimd  retort  to  Jonson's  ridicule 
of  the  Chamberlain's  Company  in  "The  Poetaster." 
According  to  Rosencrantz.  these  children,  given,  aa 
Tncca  expresses  it,  to  "nothing  but  Humors,  Revels, 
and  Satires,  that  gird  and  fart  at  the  time."  are  "little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question  [deal  with 
niatters  of  the  most  absolutely  contemporaiy  inter- 
est?] and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  't:  these 
are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  berattle  the  common 
stages  [so  berate  the  adult  companies  ?]  that  many 
wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills  [Jonsoman 
ridicule],  and  dare  scarce  come  thither." 

There  is  no  question,  then,  that  sharp  rivalry  ex- 
isted in  1601  between  the  professional  actors  of  the 
Globe  and  Fortune  (Henslowe's  theatre)  and  the  boy 
>  Scene  i,  U.  336  ff. 
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pUyera  of  tlte  Blackfriara  priTate  theatre,  who  acted 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  queen,  and  wba,  as 
all  the  allusions  show,  were  cwtainty  attracting  to 
their  expensive  performances  a  specially  lai^  pro- 
portion of  the  fashionable  public.  I  do  not  bfJieve, 
however,  that  sufficient  evidence  exists  for  Professor 
Wallace's  assumption  that  the  popularity  of  Black- 
friars  was  seriously  endangering  the  prosperity  of  the 
Globe.'  Commercially  speaking,  plays  like  "Cynthia's 
Beveb"  and  "The  Poetaster"  can  hardly  have  been 
vwy  formidable  rivals  to  such  notable  successes  as 
"Henry  V,"  "Julius  C«sar,"  and  "Hamlet,"  even 
when  we  make  the  greatest  possible  allowance  for  the 
current  topical  interest  of  the  former.  The  Black- 
friars  Theatre  also  was  relatively  small,  and  spears 
to  have  been  open  only  one  night  in  the  week.* 
Shakespeare's  allusions  to  the  success  of  the  children, 
furthermore,  to  their  carrying  away  "  Hercules  and  his 
load  too,"  as  well  as  to  the  "throwing  about  of  brains" 
in  the  theatrical  war  and  the  nation's  de^re  that  the 
poet  and  the  pl^er  should  go  "to  cuffs  in  the  ques- 
tion," are  far  from  showing  any  sense  of  personal  de- 
feat or  bitterness.  On  the  contrary,  these  allusions  are 
the  good>natured  tribute  of  the  assured  mastw  to 
amateur  cleverness.  Appearing  in  a  play  acted  a  few 
months  probably  after  "Satiromastix,"  they  indicate 
how  serene  Shakespeare  had  been  left  by  the  the- 
atrical dispute  and  all  the  person^ties  involved  in  it. 
Both  in  the  first  quarto  (1603)  and  in  the  final 

>  a.  C.  W.  Wallace,  The  Claidrm  qf  Oie  Chapd  at  Bla^frim, 
1S97-1603,  chapters  xiii  and  liv. 

)  See  the  account  in  the  Duke  of  Stettin'*  diaiy  (September, 
1608),  quoted  by  Wallace,  op.  ail.,  p.  IW. 
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(Folio)  version  of  "Hamlet,"  ihe  company  of  adult 
players  is  represented  as  travelling  to  Elsinore  be- 
cause the  fantastic  humors  of  the  children  have  cap- 
tured the  metropohs.  This  circumstance,  indispen- 
sable to  the  plot  of  the  drama,  has,  of  coyrse,  in  itself 
no  necessary  topical  significance  whatever.  Yet  it 
seems  Ukely  on  other  grounds  that  an  actual  tour  of 
Shakespeare's  company  toward  the  end  of  1601  is 
alluded  to;  and  the  fact  of  this  journey  makes  it 
possible,  I  think,  to  bring  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  into 
connection  with  the  only  piece  of  real  evidence  con- 
cerning the  "War  of  the  Theatres"  hitherto  unmen- 
tioned. 

It  is  probable  that  "The  Poetaster,"  "Satiromas- 
tix,"  and  "Hamlet"  were  all  first  produced  in  1601, 
and  in  the  order  named.*  Still  later  doubtless  in  the 
same  year,  during  the  Christmas  season,  the  students 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  performed  the  sec- 
ond part  of  "The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  the  last 
member  of  a  curious  trilogy,  partly  realistic  and  partly 
allegorical  in  nature.  In  Act  IV,  scene  3,  occurs  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  the  contemporary  allu* 

'  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  predae  date  of  HoTitlet,  whether 
1601  or  1602,  U  still  somewhat  doubtful.  However,  the  entry  of  the 
play  on  the  Stationers'  Register,  July  28,  1608,  "aa  yt  was  latelie 
Acted  by  the  liord  Chamberleyne  his  aervanteis "  auggeats  that  the 
firat  London  run  of  the  play  was  then  over.  Printers  who  could 
publish  an  edition  of  a  play  still  current  on  the  hoards  seldom  failed 
to  advertise  that  fact.  Cf .  title-page  to  Wilkins's  Miseriet  of  Enforced 
Marriage  (1607),  "As  it  is  note  playd  by  bis  Muesties  Senianta." 
I  believe  that  the  first  acting  of  Hamlet  can  aafely  be  pushed  bade 
to  the  autimin  of  1601.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  aJluuon  to 
Christmas  (I,  i,  158-165),  sometimes  taken  as  dating  the  play,  has  in 
both  the  quartos  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  later  interpolati<»i. 
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sions  to  Shakespeare.  The  words  are  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  famous  actor,  William  Kemp:  "Why 
here's  our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all  down  — 
ay,  and  Ben  Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a  pesti- 
lent fellow;  ije  brought  up  Horace,  giving  the  poets  a 
pill ;  but  our  fellow  Shakespeare  hatii  given  him  a  purge 
that  made  him  bewray  liia  credit." 

This  is  the  last  significant  reference  to  the  War  of  the 
Theatres,  and  it  has  been  variously  explained.  "Troi- 
lus  and  Cresaida,"  as  an  obscure  satirical  cornet^  of 
the  same  approximate  period,  has  been  most  fre- 
quently sdected  for  the  "purge"  with  which  Shake- 
speare answered  Jonson's  "Poetaster."  Upon  sober 
consideration,  however,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find, 
ather  in  the  figure  of  Ajax  or  elsewhere  in  the  play, 
any  reliable  indication  of  anti-Jonsonian  purpose. 
Still  less  Ukely,  I  think,  are  the  other  alternatives :  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  a  lost  play  against  Jonson;  and  that 
the  author  of  the  "Return  from  Parnassus,"  who 
shows  a  very  glib  knowledge  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, ascribed  to  Shakespeare  the  "Satiromastix"  of 
Dekker. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  reference  to  the  purge  in  this 
Cambridge  play  has  been  definitely  associated  hitherto 
with  the  fact  that  "Hamlet"  was  acted,  as  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  quarto  (1603)  tells  us,  not  only  in 
London,  but  "also  in  the  two  Universities  c^  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  elsewhere." '  This  annoimce- 

■  ProfeuorE.B.  Reed  ("The  College  Element  in  Hamlet,"  Jfod. 
PhS,,  vi,  1909)  connects  the  two  plays,  assigning  the  priority  to  the 
Cambridge  piece.  Professor  Boas  {Cambridge  Hulorg,  VI,  ch.  lU) 
partially  accepting  Reed's  theory,  suggests  Chriatmu,  1602  (N.  S.), 
rather  than  1001  as  the  date  of  the  seccmd  part  of  Tht  tUtum  from 
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ment,  together,  with  the  mention  in  the  test  itself 
of  the  travelUng  of  the  players,  seems  to  point  toa 
tour  of  the  Globe  Company  before  the  end  of  1601, 
Now  the  allusion  to  the  "Purge"  in  the  "Return  from 
Parnassus"  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  almost 
certain  that  the  audience  fully  understood*  the  refer- 
ence. I  beUeve  that  the  passage  was  intended  to  recall 
some  clearly  expressed  rebuke  of  Jonson  in  the  text 
of  "Hamlet"  as  recently  acted  in  Cambridge.  To  be 
sure,  as  the  latter  play  is  preserved,  it  contains  no  dis- 
tinct anti-Jonsonian  stroke;  but  that  f^t  is  easily 
explained.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  earliest 
(1603)  version  of  "Hamlet"  contains  only  an  exces- 
sively abbreviated  mention  of  the  theatrical  war; 
while  the  later  quartos  of  1604,  etc.,  though  certainly 
based  on  the  true  complete  copy,  purposely  omit  the 
twenty  most  significant  lines  concerning  the  "little 
eyases."  The  reason  for  the  non-appearance  of  these 
lines  in  all  editions  except  the  1623  Foho,  is  obviously 
the  same  as  that  which  prevented  Jonson  from  pub- 
lishing his  Apologetical  Dialogue  to  "The  Poetaster" 
in  the  1602  edition  of  that  play;  namely,  the  "Re- 
straint by  Authority"  of  which  Jonson  eipressly  com- 
plmns. 

When  the  collective  editions  of  Jonson  and  Shake- 
speare were  bsuedjin  1616  and  1623  respectively,  there 
was  no  longer  any  necessity  of  suppressing  general 
allusions  to  the  long-past  quarrel  of  the  theatres.  But 
there  did  exist  the  strongest  reason  why  Sliakespeare'a 
editors  should  not  have  cared  to  give  wanton  offence 
to  the  most  infiuential  poet  of  the  day,  the  generous 
Pamataut.  On  this  last  assumption  the  earlier  date  of  HaTiilet 
would  be  certuQ. 
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supporter  of  their  enterprise,  by  restoring  excised  and 
forgotten  bits  of  personal  ridicule.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  pui^  which  made  Jonson  bewray  his 
credit,  the  blow  with  which  Shakespeare  closed  the 
War  of  the  Theatres,  was  to  be  found  in  "Hamlet" 
as  that  play  was  presented  in  Cambridge,  London,  and 
elsewhere,  in  1601-1602.  I  b^eve  that  it  h^r  in  the 
power  of  Shakespeare's  literary  executors,  Heming  and 
Condell,  to  preserve  this  passage,  as  they  preserved  the 
general  quizzing  of  the  little  eyases,  in  their  authori- 
tative edition  of  the  play.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  in  leaving  to  oblivion  such  a  piece  of  transi- 
tory satire,  which,  even  thotigh  not  veiy  unfriendly, 
may  have  been  very  humiUating  to  J<maon,  the  editors 
would  have  been  tuthfully  observing  the  wish  of  the 
dead  poet  and  the  obvious  proprieties  of  the  situation. 
In  view  of  the  magnificent  eulogy  which  Jonson  was 
even  at  the  moment  contributing  to  their  edition,  the 
raking  up  of  animosities  of  twenty  years*  standing 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of  unpardonable. 
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BEAUSnC   COHEDT 

The  last  ch^ter  in  the  history  ot  the  true  Elixa- 
bethon  drama  is  that  which  describes  the  acc^tance 
into  the  hi^est  theatrical  favor  ot  plays  occupied 
primarily  with  the  treatment  of  cont^nporaiy  man- 
ners and  vices.  The  sudden  overwhelming  popuWity 
after  1600  of  that  comedy  of  class  ^pes  and  distinc- 
tively local  application,  which  Ben  Jonson's  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humor"  (1598)  perhiq>s  inai^urated,  is 
eloquent  of  changed  conditions  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  life  of  London.  It  indicates,  on  tbe  one  hand, 
the  disappearance  of  the  catholic  largeness  of  view 
which  generally  universalizes  and  idealizes  Eliza- 
bethan plays;  and  it  bears  witness  to  tbe  breaking  up 
of  the  national  unity  of  the  earlier  simpler  age  into  the 
strongly  moriced  social  and  factionid  groups  of  Stuart 
-  England. 

Properly  considered,  the  stage  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
was  far  more  realbtic  —  more  adequately  expressive 
of  national  life  and  character  —  than  any  which  suc- 
ceeded it;  but,  like  all  agents  of  legitimate  realism,  it 
reflected  rather  the  fundamental  moral  and  intellectual 
content  than  the  material  superficialities  of  the  epoch. 
The  growing  consciousness  of  personal  peculiarities 
of  manner,  and  the  tendency  of  the  drama  to  devote 
its  highest  talent  and  most  careful  art  to  the  treatment 
of  the  commonplace  of  everyday  existence  were  neces- 
.sarily  consequent  upon  a  diminution  in  the  earlier  emo- 
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tional  and  imaginative  ardor.  It  is  ia  literature  as  in 
life:  minute  interest  in  external  details  and  in  whimsi- 
calities of  speech  or  fashion  seldom  coexists  with  the 
intensest  moral  zeal  or  mental  aspiration.  _  / 

Not  only  is  seventeenth-century  drama  less  exalted 
in  tone  than  that  which  we  may  properly  call  Eliza- 
bethan; it  is  also  far  less  universal  in  its  scope.  One 
of  the  most  potent  literary  influences  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  essential  unity  of  taste,  produced 
by  the  sudden  development  of  national  feeling  which, 
in  spite  of  the  superficial  lines  of  cleavage,  made  prince 
and  peasant  really  one  in  sentiment,  character,  and 
manner,  and  gave  to  the  society  of  the  time  much  of 
the  TtaweU  and  simple  directness  of  primitive  com-  ■ 
munities.  This  feature  of  the  age  is  everywhere  re- 
flected in  the  drama.  The  academic  imitations  of 
foreign  aristocratic  species  never  achieved  real  suc- 
cess, even  with  the  higher  classes,  till  they  had  been 
so  modified  as  to  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the  general 
public.^  During  the  heyday  of  English  drama,  the 
twenty  years  following  1590,  plays  were  incessantly 
being  transported  from  the  popular  stage  to  the  royal 
court,  and  back  again;  and  those  which  most  gained 
the  applause  of  the  rabble  in  the  pit  were  nearly  al- 
ways the  favorites  also  of  the  learned  and  noble  con- 


Social  distinctions  were  felt  by  the  Elizabethans  as 
political  barriers,  indispensable  to  good  government  / 
and  therefore  rigidly  to  be  maintained;  but  there  is  no 

'  The  sole  exception  to  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
comedies  of  Lyly;  and  these  plays  owed  th«r  hold  upon  fashionable 
audiences  less  to  purely  dramatic  features  than  to  theii  connection 
with  courtly  gossip. 
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evidence  that  tbe'age  connected  diffomces  of  char* 
''  acter  in  any  clear  way  with  differences  <rf  station  or 
employm^it,  Tbe  social  democracy  of  the  time  is 
constantly  exemplified,  to  a  d^ree  often  perplexing 
to  the  nK>dern  reader,  in  tbe  dramas  of  SiakeqieaTe 
and  his  contemporaries:  in  the  motlQ^  sodety  of  the 
Henry  IV  plays  and  "The  Mwdiant  of  Venice  ";  in  the 

'  frank  indqiraidoice  <^  the  gardener  in  "Kchard  II," 
tbe  grave-di^er  in  "Handet,"  tbe  ae^eant  in  "Mac- 

:.  beth";  and  in  the  freedom  everywb«e  accorded  to  the 
clown.  Thenobleman,  tbe  sh^herd,  and  the  merchant 
might  meet  on  terms  of  at  least  temporary  equality, 
not  only  on  the  stage,  but  in  actual  life  as  well ;  and  the 
extreme  haziness  of  tbe  lines  which  mark  tbe  Tarious 
gradations  in  dignity  between  tbe  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  the  merchant  prince,  Hobsmi 

\  the  haberdasher,  and  John  Goodfellow  the  pedlar  in 
H^npood's  play  ^  b  no  very  inaccurate  picture  of  es- 

fistittg  conditions.  For  the  Elizabethans,  consequently, 
tragic  and  comic  effect  were  both  absolute.     They 

•  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rank  to  which  be  belonged  or 
the  measure  in  which  he  followed  the  rules  of  estab- 
lished fa^oQ.   Even  the  most  topical  dramas  of  this 

'  period  are  in  no  sense  limited  to  a  special  class.  The 
authors  of  the  murder  plays  found  equal  material  for 
tragedy  in  the  fate  of  the  humble  shop-keeper  Beech, 
the  city  merchant  Sanders,  and  the  country  gentle- 
men Arden  and  Calverley. 

.    Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  .Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, there  began  to  appear  a  change  in  the  structure 
of  society  which  became  «  characteristic  feature  of 
I  If  fou  Kjtma  Nat  Me,  You  Khoid  Nobody,  Fart  n. 
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Jacobean  life,  and  served  to  distingui^  tbe  entire 
Stuart  drama  from  that  of  tbe  Tudore.  About  1600, 
as  the  all-absorbing  excitement  of  the  Spanish  wars 
gave  place  to  tbe  general  conviction  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  the  flux  of  pohtical  and  social  adjustment 
consequent  upon  the  Benaissance  came  to  a  stable 
equilibrium,  the  lines  between  the  different  ranks  of 
the  people  grew  hard  and  ri^^d;  and  the  worid  of 
fashion  evolved  a  code  of  manners  complex  and  arti' 
ficial  to  a  d^ree  previously  unknown.  Tbe  opposition 
between  the  court  and  city  circles  and  between  town  ^ 
and  country  habits  was  sharply,  even  bitterly,  accen- 
tuated; and  the  stage,  which  bad  interpreted  life  in 
terms  of  universal  significance,  became  the  mirror  of 
.  local  prejudice  and  the  scourge  of  social  folly.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  Elizabethan  drama,  which  in  its 
power  of  expressing  general  communal  feeling  is  con- 
tinually reminiscent  of  the  great  national  tragedy  of 
AtH^is,  was  succeeded  by  a  type  of  comedy  suggestive 
rather  of  the  narrow  urban  life  portrayed  by  tbe 
Roman  dramatists.  It  is  therefore  no  accident  that 
the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  a 
sudden  burst  of  direct  Plautine  and  Terentian  imi- 
tation more  striking  even  than  that  caused  by  the 
original  introduction  of  those  authors  to  EngUsh  play- 
wrists.  The  stifling  atmosphere  of  over-ripe  civihza- 
tion  pictured  by  the  Latin  pla^arists  of  the  decadent 
Greek  comedians  —  in  which  wit  consists  in  the  por- 
trayal of  clever  knavery  and  the  ridicule  of  the  mala- 
droit and  unfashionable  —  was  largely  uninteUigible 
to  Udall.  But  by  the  time  of  James's  accession,  Lon- 
don manners  had  become  far  more  intricate  and  self- 
conscious;  and  the  greatest  comic  artists  of  that  era. 
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Bea  Jonsoa,  Chapman,  and  Hiddletaa,  often  taOaw 
dose  in  the  path  of  Tefcoce,  prodacing  tfam  a  drama 
wlddi  tt  leai  tntiy  a  cootiiinatian  of  the  Efixabrthan 
method  than  a  foreshadowing  of  Bestwation  toideit- 
des. 

'lo  tiagedy  also  the^dian^  in  the  tunes  ntade  Hsdt 
.  fdt:  for  ezanqde,  in  the  ca\t  iA  mmataral  bmror,  in 
the  removal  o(  the  |rfot  from  the  reahn  of  tmBnaiy 
human  sympathy  uid  acquaintance,  atid  in  the  grow- 
ing inclination  to  represrat  the  main  figures  as  coa- 
venUonal  dignitaries  in  convenlioiml  nanantic  cities. 
But  in  tragedy,  the  practice  of  Shakespeare  nuun- 
tained  the  old  standards  till  after  the  Jacobean  age 
'  was  well  inaugurated;  whereas,  in  comedy,  we  can 
detect  even  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  be^n- 
nings  of  the  distinctively  Stuart  method. 

The  great  exponent  of  the  genuine  Elizabethan  atti- 
tude toward  realistic  comedy  is  Shakespeare,  ^o 
'%  portrays  with  unsurpassed  truth  the  characters  and 
incidents  of  average  contemporary  life,  but  alwf^s 
for  the  purpose  of  reheving  and  interpreting  a  higher 
'  ideal  theme.  For  this  poet  and  for  the  age  whose  spirit 
be  voiced,  the  world  of  commonplace  actuality  was 
never  dissociated  from  the  world  of  lofty  achievement 
and  romantic  beauty.  Though,  like  his  princely  hero. 
he  does  not  fail  to  "remember  the  poor  creature,  small 
beer,"  '  life  and  humanity  are  for  him  invariably  pos- 
sessed of  a  nobler  meaning  than  can  be  discerned  by  the 
self-Kleluded  realist,  lago,  or  many  soullessly  objective 
authors  of  Jacobean  comedy.  Thus,  Shakespeare's 
plays  always  infer,  behind  the  material  phenomena  of 
existence,  —  the  suckling  of  fools  and  chronicling  of 
>  »  Hmry  IV.  U.  ii.  10.^ 
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small  beer,  —  moral  and  imaginative  issues  Which  de- 


termine the  dramatic  standards  of  value  and  inspire 
the  answer  to  every  problem  presented. 

In  Shakespeare's  earliest  independent  play,  "Love's 
Labor 's  Lost,"  he  draws  very  largely  upon  the  absurd-  '< 
ities  of  the  life  about  him,  mimicking  familiar  coun- 
try types  in  Costard,  Dull,  Holofemes,  and  Sir  Na- 
thaniel, while  in  Armado  and  the  various  lords  and 
ladies  he  ridicules  the  passing  whims  of  courtly  society. 
So  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  the  comedy  which 
shows  moat  kinship  with  "Love's  Labor 's  Lost,"  *  the 
plebeian  buffoonery  of  Dogberry  and  Verges  is  like- 
wise accompanied  by  the  attempt  to  imitate  in  the 
dialogue  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick  the  wit  and  badi- 
nage of  contemporary  high  life.  In  both  these  plays, 
however,  the  realism  is  a  matter  of  mood  and  charac-  ^ 
ter  rather  than  of  microscopic  external  detail;  and  iu 
both  it  is  subordinated  to  a  romantic  intrigue  plot. 

Shakespeare's  mature  treatment  carries  the  humors 
and  incidents  of  ordinary  life  even  farther  into  the 
sphere  of  umversal  truth.  lu  his  greatest  plays  the 
realistic  and  fanciful  elements  are  perfectly  blended 
and  mutually  complementary.  No  longer  products  of 
antipodal  regions  of  thought  or  opposite  points  of 
view,  they  become  in  his  philosophy  the  warp  and 
woof  from  whose  intertwining  threads  the  fabric  of 
true  life  must  in  every  age  be  woven.  Thus  he  cuts 
realistic  drama  adrift  from  the  limitaUons  of  space  and 
time,  and  uses  the  mass  of  observation  concerning  the 

>  There  appears  to  be  much  better  cause  than  it  is  aow  luual  to 
allow  tor  identifying  Mu«h  Ado  in  an  earlier  form  with  the  Loa?*^ 
Labor  Won  of  Metes  and  r^atding  it  as  a  twin  drama  to  Lom'» 
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mpetfidaHlies  of  cbuxctcr  and  action.  iHuch  he  had 
culled  in  London  and  Stratford,  to  i»cture  forth  as 
occa^on  might  demand  «th^  the  B<»nan  mobs  of 
"Cssar"  and  "Coridanus,"  the  rude  mechanicals  t^ 
Tfaesean  Athens,  the  merry  rogue  <^  aea-^rt  Bohemia, 
or  the  Trinculo  and  Stephano  of  his  rachanted  island. 
This  procedure  is  entirely  expressive  ot  the  general 
Elizabethan  qiirit  in  its  just  indifference  to  petty 
anachronism  and  its  great  pow^  of  conceiving  and 
vitalizing  distant  scenes.  Artistically,  also,  it  is  wise 
and  right.  The  high  romantic  pas^ons  can  be  analyzed 
and  presented  in  many  media;  but  the  j  humbler. 
ephemeral  detuls,  which  make  up  so  much  of  life  and 
so  little  of  history,  can  ordinarily  be  realized  only  in 
one's  immediate  environmmt.  Shalrespeare's  intro- 
duction into  the  midst  lA  plays  pitched  among  remote 
or  fanciful  surroundings  of  scenes  in  minor  key,  which 
reflect  the  monotone  of  existence  in  sixteenth-century 
England,  is  therdore  no  real  breach  of  unity  or  con- 
sistency. On  the  contrary,  it  shows  the  dramatist's 
recognition  of  the  great  printnple  that  life,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions,  is  a  coat  of  many  colors  never 
adequately  represented  by  the  few  bright  patches  of 
which  alone  romance  takes  cognizance.  And  those 
precise  readers  offended  by  the  sweaty  nif^tcaps  of 
the  Roman  rabble  or  the  English  ballad-mongering 
of  the  Bohemian  Autolycus  moke  thou^tless  outcry 
against  casual  inconsistencies  inherent  in  the  full  deep 
grasp  of  society  as  a  whole  which  gives  to  the  plays 
in  question  the  truest  realism  in  their  eternal  faith- 
fulness to  human  nature. 

This  fundamental  belief  in  the  inunutable  com- 
plexity of  life  makes  Shakespeare  insist,  on  the  one 
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hand,  that  cobblers  and  weavers  must  have  had  their 
place  in  the  commpowealth  of  Ctesar  or  of  Theseus, 
and  that  they  must  have  reasoned  and  act«d  then 
much  as  in  his  own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  causes 
him  to  give  also  to  his  individual  comic  figures  a  deep 
humanity  which  renders  them  more  than  the  mere 
product  of  transitory  conditions.    Fabtaff>  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  Malvolio,  Autolycus  and  the  rest  speak  the 
intellectual   language  and   exemplify  the  vices  and    ^ 
prejudices  of  that  particular   London  environment 
whose  contact  had  taught  Shakespeare  to  conceive 
them,  and  in  terms  of  which  alone  he  could  convinc- 
ingly depict  thrir  characters.   Yet,  like  their  creator, 
they  are  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.  What  the  poet 
had  learned,  item  by  item,  from  personal  experience 
of  the  world  through  which  he  walked,  concerning  the 
less  acute  issues  of  life,  he  ^ves  forth  in  his  humorous 
figures  so  digested  and  explained  that  it  finds  equal 
currency  in  bygone  Britain  and  in  visionary  lUyria.  " 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  Shakespeare's  abiding  fmth 
that  in  any  society  worth  portraying,  anywhere  ex- 
istent, the  eccentric  force  of  heroic  and  romantic  aspi-^  <? 
ration  must  inevitably  be  held  in  balance  by  the  sanej 
power  of  that  humorous  or   "realistic"   tendency,] 
which  sees  things  as  they  are  and  does  not  look  beyond 
actual  conditions.  For  Shakespeare,  therefore,  realism 
is  no  mere  by-product  of  his  own  generation,  self-con-   / 
cemed  and  sclf-destnictive,  but  an  everiasting  con- 
servative force  which  keeps  the  world  sweet  and  habit-    . 
able.   Falstaff  and  Mcrcutio  are  expressions  of  the  via 
inertiw  of  civilization,   which  maintains  the  equili-     <; 
brium  of  society  against  its  revolutionary  Hotspurs    ; 
and  Romeos.  Thus  FalstaS  finds  his  lo^cal  unques-    I 
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tjooaMe  plaee  in  the  woM,  whether  we  dwase  to 
think  of  him  as  (NdcasUe,  the  omqMiucMi  ol  Haay  \"*s 
jouth,  or  as  FasUJfe,  the  cowardly  kni^  of  Talbot's 
wars  a  generation  later,  or,  disr^aiding  histoiy  alto- 
gether, simply  as  the  Eat  bocxt  campaniaa  <rf  ^lake- 
speaie's  own  day.  In  all  that  reaOy  matten  his  figure 
possessesasmuch  truth  in  the  eariiest  <^  these oiviron- 
menta  as  in  the  latest;  and  the  critic  has  little  more 
reason  to  object  to  the  onployment  of  the  stre^  aad 
tavern  sights  of  1600  tor  the  purpose  or  realizing  the 
character  of  a  fif  teenth-coitury  ^icuie,  than  he  would 
have  for  forbidding  Ciesar,  Hector,  and  Hamlet  to 
speak  EngUsh, 

I  Thus,  the  trend  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  piactlce 
{set  increasingly,  as  his  genius  developed,  toward  the 

i.  lutilization  of  what  was  accidental  and  ^hemeral  in 
jthe  world  around  him  for  the  demonstration  of  uni- 
'versal  truth.  More  and  more  cleariy  he  seems  to  have 
perceived  that  realism  is  as  little  as  romance  itself  the 
necessary  adjunct  of  a  particular  time  and  place;  and 
his  greatest  realistic  play,  "King  Lear,"  is  a  tragedy 
located,  perhaps  intentionally,  at  the  farthest  distance 
from  the  contemporary  world.  "Lear"  is  throughout  a 
delineation,  not  of  histoiy  or  of  heroic  tragedy,  but  of 
the  more  domestic  aspects  in  the  relation  of  man  to 
man,  which  each  writer  can  understand  only  from 
^mpathetic  observation  of  the  life  before  his  window 
and  wtuch  few  have  ever  been  able  to  reproduce  save 
by  means  of  the  closest  transcription.  In  Shakespeare's 
treatment,  King  Lear  and  his  daughters  lose  the  vague 
royal  dignity  which  the  earlier  anonymous  play  on 

t  the  same  subject  allows  them,  and  bectane  practicaUy 
bourgeob  types;  while  the  kingdom  of  Britain  could 
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be  replaced  without  dramatic  Ices  by  a  farm.  "Mac-' 
beth"  and  "Othello,"  ^ical  expressions  of  heroic 
tragedy,  deal  with  the  fate  of  supernormal  figures, 
nature's  aristocrats,  overwhelmed  by  the  most  tre- 
mendous catastrophes:  but  "King  Lear"  is  a  parable 
of  common  life  possible  only  for  one  whose  eyes  had 
been  long  fixed  on  the  low  average  of  human  society, 
and  designed  to  portray  the  hideous  consequences 
attendant  Upon  the  ignoble  faults  of  vulgar  self-will 
and  petty  ingratitude.  Lear,  Goneril,  Regan,  and 
Cordelia  are  all  fundamentally  creatures  of  the  hard 
actual  world;  and  their  egotisms  and  bickering  belong 
to  the  same  type  and  have  obviously  the  same  source 
in  contemporary  observation  as  dozens  of  the  cynical 
or  satirical  scenes  in  the  city  comedies  of  Jonson  and 
Chapman.  The  unlovely  aspects  of  human  society 
when  centred  in  self  and  unenlightened  by  the  spark 
of  romantic  endeavor,  furnished  the  ordinary  seven- 
teenth-century playwright  with  matter  for  merriment, 
or  at  best  for  satire;  but  Shakespeare  has  here  shaped 
it  into  tragedy  too  deep  for  tears. 

The  realism  of  "King  Lear"  is  the  proper  pendant 
to  the  idealism  of  "The  Tempest."  Both  plays  show 
the  poet's  sharp  experience  of  the  corroding  mean- 
nesses of  life  and  both  tesUfy  to  his  triumph  over  thdr 
discoursing  influence.  The  author's  transference  of 
his  story,  in  "Lear,"  to  the  broad  stage  of  myth  and 
fiction  enables  him  to  give  universal  application  to  his 
picture  of  the  unloveliness  of  that  dwarfed  and  dis- 
torted hiunan  nature  in  which  the  theatre  of  his  time 
Was  coming  more  and  more  to  find  material  for  careless 
laughter.  The  same  transfer  allows  him  scope  for 
showing,  as  no  writer  has  ever  shown,  before  or  since, 
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the  lii^  bendSeent  purpuae  bdnnd  tUs  bleak  waM 
of  covy  and  MU-inteicst.  With  a  bcedom  hanlly 
eoooarsUe  ta  any  icprodnetMn  of  tcmpwal  and  local 
oofidttiotH,  he  bere  demonstrates  the  it£naaaA  d 
the  origin^Iy  laoHy  or  unriptned  cbaiacteis  ti  Lear 
and  Cordelia  on  the  ra^  d  partly  adf-inqxHed  saffer- 
iog  into  the  noUeat,  tendesest,  and  most  pofect  types 
of  mortal  being. 

Only  in  a  nn^  i^i^  (rf  Ins  maturity  —  probably  ol 
hia  entire  cw«er  —  does  ^lakeqieare  give  ai^  indica- 
tion of  f  oQowing  the  bent  of  the  time  in  cMicentnting 
attention  upon  the  bunHKous  detail  of  life  without 
-  reference  to  its  pnq>er  function  as  the  interprets  and 
,  corrective  of  m<»e  idealistic  teodendes.  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  stands  out  conspicuous  in  the  list 
of  Shakespeare's  works  as  the  only  jAaj  which  the  poet 
localizes  in  the  England  of  his  own  age,  even  as  it  is 
the  only  one  in  which  interest  in  ludicrous  situation 
finally  predominates  over  the  graver  ends  of  cliarac- 
terization  and  philosophy  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  far  from 
being  a  narrowly  realistic  comedy  after  the  model  of 
the  popular  "comedy  of  manuCTs."  The  humor  of  Fal- 
stafl  and  the  merry  wives  is,  upon  the  whole,  clean  and 
hearty;  the  slight  underplot  of  Anne  Page  and  Fenton 
adds  a  welcome  dash  of  romance;  and  the  f^iy  ma- 
chinery of  the  last  act  is  pretty  obviously  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  freshening  the  close  atmosphere  of 
scheming  and  deceit.  Yet  the  play  undoubtedly  indi- 
cates a  departure  in  the  direction  of  that  spedes  of 
cunicdy  which  arises  by  the  evaporation  out  d  life  of 
its  grosser  details,  and  which,  in  the  face  of  Shake- 
speare's general  protest,  was  growing  more  and  mote 
fashionable. 
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There  is  every  reason  for  accepting  the  essential 
truth  of  the  stoiy,  reported  by  Dennis  and  Bowe,^  that 
the  "Meiry  Wives"  was  composed  in  haste  to  the 
special  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  demanded  to 
see  FalstaS  in  love.  The  standard  of  taste  wliich  would 
prompt  such  a  desire  was  easily  intelligible  to  Shake- 
speare, and  within  certain  limitations  he  seems  not'to 
have  been  above  gratifying  it.^  The  suspicion  hes  very 
strong  that  in  this  comedy  the  character  of  Falstaff  has 
suffered  foul  play  with  the  entire  privity  of  the  author. 
One  may  borrow  the  words  spoken  of  Oldcastle  in  the 
Epilogue  to  "Henry  IV"  (Part  11)  and  say  that  Fal- 
staff  "died  a  martyr"  in  "Heniy  V,"  "and  this  is  not 
the  man."  We  have  seen  how  the  irresistible  figure 
of  the  true  Fabtaff  —  the  incomparable  expression  of  !  \ 
supreme  intellect  focussed  upon  the  physical  details  of  r 
life  —  swelled  out  the  Henry  IV  plays  beyond  their 
normal  size,  and  came  near  to  swampii^  entirely  their 
serious*  purpose.  It  would  seem  likely  that  Shake- 
s[>eare  has  taken  the  opportunity  in  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  of  effectually  cutting  the  throat  of 
this  lovable  but  ungovernable  giant  by  an  intentional 
travesty  of  his  character,  which  pleased  without  in- 
flaming the  vulgar  appetite  of  the  pubhc.  Thus,  the 
play  would  remain  an  historical  document  measuring 
very  accurately  both  the  strength  of  the  general  de- 
mand, about  1589,  for  realistic  comedy  and  also  the 
attitude  of  Shakespeare  toward  the  type. 

>  See  N.  Smith,  Eighteemh  CerUvrs  Eiaayi  ott  Sluiktijieart,  1003, 
Sand  301. 

•  The  most  notable  examples  of  Shakeapeare's  occaaonal  willing- 
new  to  sacrifice  art  in  the  interest  of  popular  appeal  are  probably 
tlie  unnatural  aituationa  presented  in  the  cloaing  acta  of  the  Ttea 
OenliemeR  of  Vemna  and  Meature  for  Measure. 
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*  The  evolution  of  realistic  comedy  as  a  distinct  dra* 
matic  spedes  was  the  result  of  a  tendency  to  isolate 
and  catalogue  the  pectdiarities  of  the  various  classes 
of  contemporary  society.  The  devdoped  comedy  ot 
this  sort  gfuned  its  ends  almost  solely  by  caiicature  of 
types  rather  than  by  individual  portrMtureJlbut  dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years  of  Elizabeth's  rei^  the 
species  took  its  rise  from  a  very  miscellaneous  set  of 
performances. 

.  tTndoubtedly,  Ben  Jonson  is  in  the  highest  decree 
responfflble  for  this  comedy,  as  r^ards  both  the  struc- 
tural form  which  it  took  and  the  critical  principles 
upon  which  it  was  based'.^,  Quite  simultaneously  with 
Jonsou's  earliest  comedies  appeared,  however,  several 
by  Geoi^  Chapman,  which  exemplify  in  less  positive 
and  influential  form  many  of  the  same  general  ten- 
dencies. Chapman  agreed  with  Jonson  in  being  both  a 
scholar  and  a  frequent  imitator  of  the  clashes.  The 
plays  of  these  writers  gave  the  situations  and  the  stock 
characters  of  Plautus  and  Terence  remarkable  fre- 
quence on  the  early  seventeenth-century  stage,  im- 
buing realistic  comedy  with  a  certiun  Latin  coloring 
which  is  distinguishable  not  merely  in  actual  imita- 
tions like  "All  Foots"  and  "The  Alchemist,"  but  even 
also  in  such  essentially  original  works  as  "Elastward 
Hoe"  and  ** Bartholomew  Fair."  * 

The  first  comedies  of  Chapman  and  Jonson  contiun 
only  incidental  suggestions  of  the  realistic  method. 
Chapman's  "  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,"  which  mi^ 
have  been  composed  as  early  as  1596,  is  in  point  of 
structure  a  monstrous  absurdity.  A  sensational  tragic 
theme,  dealing  with  the  ingenious  villainies  of  a  shep- 
herd's son  in  fourfold  disguise,  is  suddenly  brought 
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to  an  entirely  imsatisfactory  comic  conclusion.  The 
main  stoiy  is  as  far  removed  from  actual  fact  as  it  is 
from  the  requirements  of  art;  yet  the  treatment  of  the 
three  bourgeois  sisters  in  their  quest  and  experience 
of  matrimony  brings  into  the  play  a  fitful  glimpse  of 
London  realism,  and  suggests  many  more  developed 
portruts  of  the  same  type. 

Two  early  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  illustrate  the  forma- 
tive stage  in  that  poet's  comic  method.  "The  Case  Ja 
Altered"  is  in  the  main  an  attractive  piece  of  roman- 
tic iq>prentice  work,  baaed  upon  the  old  motive  of 
infant  confusion,  which  was  early  introduced  from 
Latin  and  Italian  drama.'  The  most  individual  part 
of  the  play,  however,  and  the  only  part  which  has 
significance  in  the  light  of  Jonson's  later  career,  is  that 
dealing  with  the  subsidiary  humors  of  Jumper  the 
cobbler,  Peter  Onion,  and  their  companions. 

"A  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  is  a  far  more  Jonsonian  work 
than  "The  Case  Is  Altered."  It  concerns  itself  exclu- 
sively with  contemporary  London  types,  most  of  which 
are  presented  with  real  wit  and  appreciation.  Limiting 
its  action  strictly  to  the  compass  of  a  single  day  and 
to  the  immediate  suburbs  of  London,  the  play  develops 
rather  amusingly  a  thin  story  of  mutual  deceit  and 
misunderstanding.  The  date  of  this  piece  is  somewhat 
uncertiun.  It  was  not  printed  till  three  years  after 
Jooson's  death,^  but  it  seems  to  have  been  composed 
in  its  earliest  form  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

'  The  original  source  of  thb  tlieme  was  doubtless  the  CajAivi  of 
Plautus,  which  was  directly  imitftted  in  The  Case  Is  Altered.  The 
same  motive  hod  been  employed  with  variations  in  The  Bugbears, 
Misogomu,  and  The  Weakest  Ooeth  to  Ike  W<Ul. 

'  la  the  1640  Folio  edition  of  hb  works. 
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ttoy.  Immatniity  appears  in  the  attempt  to  offer  a 
mere  aeries  of  comic  sitaatioDfl  in  place  irf  an  ofdered 
flatr  and  in  the  faHtne  to  endow  tlw  figures  witb  any 
iea%  repicaentative  vsfaie.  In  these  respects  "A 
Tale  of  a  Tnb."  like  Peter's  overrated  "Two  Angi; 
Women  <4  Abingdm"  (1599)  of  the  same  ^q»cxi- 
mate  date,  bears  less  rdationship  to  the  realistic  com- 
edy ol  Jonson's  matori^  than  to  nnreaaoned  earliv 
efforts  at  plebeian  farce  such  as  "Gammer  Gurttrn's 
Needle"  and  "Mist^nns." 

For  a  number  (rf  years  tbere  existed  a  paralld  and  a 
rather  close  connection  betweoi  the  dramatic  carets 
of  Ch^man  and  Jonson.  Both  appear  first  as  back 
writers  (or  Henslowe's  company,  and  it  is  diflScult  to 
distinguish  betwem  thor  early  theories  of  ccHDcdy. 
Professor  Parrott  has, remained*  that  Jonson  ccm- 
structed  his  "Case  Is  Altered"  oat  of  the  "C(q>tJTi" 
and  "Aulularia"  ci  Plautus  in  the  very  same  year  in 
which  Chapman  was  similarly  fusing  the  plots  of  two 
Terentian  plays  *  in  "All  Fools."  The  idea  of  imita- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense  U  here  precluded  by  the 
radical  difference  between  the  plays  in  question.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  "All  Fools"  would  make  no  very 
mrprinng  figure  in  the  gallery  of  Jonsonian  realism,  — 
beside  "Every  Man  in  his  Humor"  and  "Epicoene," 
for  example.  Conversely,  "The  Case  Is  Altered," 
which  is  strikingly  opposed  to  Jonson's  other  work 
and  was  never  openly  avowed  by  that  poet,  shows 
considerable  resemblance  to*  several  of  Chapman's 
medleys  of  buffoonery  and  Latinized  romance,  such 
as  "May  Day"  and  "Monsieur  D'OIive." 

*  Cbaptnao's  AU  Fools  and  Oendeman  Uiker,  BeUer-LeUret  ed^ 
p.  zzzvi.  *  Vie.,  Htauiontiiaonimenoa  and  Adtlpki.    _ 
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So,  -mib  reference  to  Jonson's  peculiar  speciality, 
the  evolution  of  the  "comedy  of  humors,"  Chapman 
appears  concurrently  in  the  field.  It  is  hard^  possi- 
ble to  decide  whether  the  honor  of  prior  exemplification 
of  this  type  should  rest  with  "  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mor" or  with  the  "Humorous  Day's  Mirth"  o£  the 
other  writer.  The  question  is  not  one  which  can  affect 
our  ultimate  judgment  concerning  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  poets  concerned.  Chapman's  "Humorous 
Day's  Mirth,"  meationed  by  Heuslowe  in  May,  1597, 
as  the  "Comedy  of  Hiunors,"  is  a  piece  of  no  distinc- 
tion and  of  no  perceptible  influence  in  its  own  day; 
while  Jonson's  much  better  thought  out  and  betta- 
constructed  comedy  created  a  new  epoch  in  drama- 
turgy. It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Jonson  and 
Chapman  worlKd  side  by  side,  with  considerable  ex- 
change of  ideas,  from  the  time  of  their  emergence  as 
dramatic  writers  in  the  pay  of  Henslowe  till  after  their 
formal  collaboration  in  "Eastward  Hoe"  (1605).  Be- 
ing both  poets  of  a  scholarly  and  reflective  tempera- 
ment, they  appear  to  have  striven  equally  for  the 
introductioD  upon  the  English  stage  of  classic  plot 
material  and  for  the  application  to  contemporary 
society  of  the  neat  if  soulless  scale  of  stock  types  upon 
which  the  Latin  and  Italian  comedies  were  based. 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  Chapman  ever 
attained  to  a  permanent  theory  of  comic  composiUon 
or  evolved  any  consistent  method.  Romance,  which 
is  often  colorless,  and  blunt  realism,  which  is  not 
always  humorously  effective,  huddle  each  other  in 
hia  latest  plays  no  less  than  in  the  earliest.  Indeed, 
"All  Foob,"  which  in  its  original  form  would  appear 
to  have  been  one  of  the  flrst  of  Chapman's  comedies. 
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Kmains  on  the  whole  the  most  sMtidxiarj  in  plot 
manipalatioa  and  in  cooceptioo- 

Tfans  CluqBnan  seems  to  hxve  lent  to  the  progre^ 
of  realistic  coniedy  Ettle  more  than  the  ori^nal  half- 
bHod  impulse  whidi  helped  to  start  it  on  its  way.  In 
the  diapiog  c4  its  coorae  he  took  snail  part;  and  the 
main  mt«re«t  o(  his  aevoi  <v  ei^it  ^  indep^ident  CMne- 
diesf<w  the  stadent  of  dramatic  evohitiiMi  tests  not  im 
taj  consecutive  advance  whidi  th^  mwie  toward  tfae 
final  differentiation  of  a  comedy  at  KngHuh  types.  It 
Hes  rather,  as  IVofessor  Parrott  has  again  suggested,* 
in  the  &ct  that  his  miprogresnve  snies  of  i^ys,  half- 
romanlJc  and  half -realistic,  form  a  connecting  medium 
between  the  frank  heteiDgeneity  <A  much  undevdoped 
Elizabethan  drama  and  the  brilliant,  bat  quite  miUfe- 
like  and  insincere  blending  of  various  interests  in 
Fletcher's  tragi-comedy. 

Ben  Jonson  created  realistic  comedy  as  a  distinct 
type  with  established  laws  and  a  clear-cut  fidd  of 
action,  "Every  Man  in  his  Humor"  translated  into 
terms  of  contemporary  life  a  number  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful characters  of  Plautine  drama :  the  mUes  glonosua 
in  Bobadill,  the  intriguing  slave  in  Brainworm,  the 
riotous  son  and  severefather  in  the  Knowells.  To  these 
are  added  ^milax  stock  figures  in  the  town  and  coun- 
try gull,  the  merry  magistrate,  jealous  husband,  and 
"downright"  country  squire,  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humor"  was  perhaps  the  most  sensational  stage  suc- 

'  BarivxiTd  Hoe,  in  whid  Chapman  waa  aided  by  Jcnuon  and 
MatatoD,  ia  not  induded  in  this  reckoning.    Tbe  doubtiul  piece  ia 
Sir  QUea  Gooaecap  (1606),  cDncenung  which,  see  T.  M.  Parrott. 
Uodam  Fhiidogy,  1906. 
^  ■  AU  FooU  and  OtntUman  Uiher,  Bdta-Lettrea  ed.,  p.  iliv,  ff.   / 
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cess  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  taught 
the  dramatists  of  the  day  to  marshal  human  society 
into  classes  and  genera  instead  of  seeking  to  deal  with 
the  individual  person.  When  this  change  had  become 
complete,  Elizabethan  comedy  had  yielded  place  to 
JacobeSo^ 

With  t£e  single  exception  of  "Poetaster,"  a  play  of 
personal  satire  evoked  by  the  "War  of  the  Theatres," 
in  1601,  all  the  comedies  of  Jonson  published  in  the 
1616  editioD  of  his  works  are  based  upon  this  theory 
of  class  peculiarities  or  "humors,"  which  JonsoD 
steadily  developed  and  made  more  and  more  capable 
of  expressing  the  externalities  of  Stuart  life.  The 
growing  skill  of  the  poet  in  conveying  a  brilliant  criti- 
cism of  contemporary  conditions  by  means  of  vaguely 
individualized  model-figures  reached  its  apex  iu  the 
intricate  anti-Puritan  satire  of  "Bartholomew  Fair," 
acted  in  1614,  but  first  published  in  the  second  Folio 
of  1640. 

"Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  as  Jonson  originally 
composed  it,  and  as  it  was  published  in  1601,  had  an 
Italian  setting.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  first 
Folio  edition  in  1613,  the  scene  had  been  frankly 
shifted  to  London,  and  the  Italian  dramoHs  personm 
lechristened  Englishmen.  This  change  has  more  sig- 
nificance than  may  appear,  for  realistic  comedy  only 
became  an  independent  type  when  it  restricted  itself 
to  the  neighborhood  of  contemporary  London  and  thus 
defeated  the  impulse  to  romantic  contamination.  The 
plays  which  blend  careful  sketches  of  English  real  life 
with  ahen  non-reahstic  plots  and  foreign  names  belong 
in  the  main  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatic  method,  and 
are  far  more  frequent  before  1603  than  after  that  date. 
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Sncli  are,  of  coarse,  tbe  dnunas  of  Shakeapeire.  wbo 
never  gives  realism  undiluted  contrcJ  of  his  stage. 

Tbe  transitional  yeara,  1598-1008,  produced  a  nmn- 
ber  of  other  comedies  wfakb  cater  to  the  rising  inter- 
est in  actual  city  types,  wbile  stiH  clin^ng  to  the 
usual  older  themes  as  wdL  Tbe  most  suocessfol  ot 
these  efforts  to  fuse  the  old  style  with  the  new  is  p^^ 
haps  the  "PaUent  Griss^"  of  Dekke^,  Chettle,  and 
Hau^ton,  iduch  was  acted  early  in  1000.'  In  tiiis 
play,  where  the  workmanship  of  Dekkn-  is  throu^- 
out  very  conspicuous,  the  meeting  of  the  two  q>irits 
is  so  clear  that  it  must  impress  tbe  hastiest  read«-. 
The  treatment  of  the  delicate  story  <^  Griseldis  and 
the  presentation  of  the  idyllic  poverty  of  her  father's 
household  render  the  main  plot  an  altt^ether  cbarm' 
ing  example  of  Elizabethan  romance.  Dekkw  has 
nowhere  given  expression  to  the  unpruned  luxuriance 
of  the  Elizabethan  imagination  in  finer  verse  than  that 
of  the  Marquess's  introductory  eulogy  on  buntiiig:  — 

"(Hi!  *tii  alovdy  balHt,  when  gre«n  ^outli. 
Like  to  the  floweiy  blooaom  ot  the  sprinb 
Coifomu  hia  outnan)  hahit  to  fail  mind. 
Look  hov  yon  oti»«y'd  waggoner  of  hMven 
Hatb,  by  hU  horses'  fiery-winged  hotrfa. 
Bunt  ope  tbe  meUndholy  jail  of  night; 
Aod  with  hia  gilt  beuns'  cunning  atchymy 
Turn'd  all  these  douda  to  gold,  who,  with  the  winds 
Upon  their  miaty  shouldera,  bring  in  day- 
Then  sully  not  this  morning  with  foul  looks. 
But  leach  your  jocund  spirits  to  ply  the  chas«^ 
For  bunting  is  »  sport  tor  emperors." 

Nor  can  there  easily  be  found  a  more  pleasing  instance 

>  See  Bmtiow't  Diaru.  ed.  Greg,  toI.  ii.  208.  207. 
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of  the  ultia-romantic  treatment  of  humble  life  than  in 
Janiculo's  speech  to  his  son: '  — 

"  Come,  sit  by  me.   While  I  work  to  get  bread. 
And  GrUail  spin  us  yam  to  clothe  our  backa, 
Tbou  abalt  read  doctrine  to  us  for  the  soul. 
Then,  what  shall  we  three  want  t  nothing,  my  son; 
Por  when  we  cease  from  work,  even  in  that  while. 
My  song  shall  charm  grief's  ears,  and  care  beguile." 

So  the  clownish  servant,  Babulo,  who  waits  upon 
Janiculo's  family  with  a  tenderness  thinly  disguised 
under  witty  impudence,  is  an  essentially  romantic 
creation,  owing  little  to  contemporary  observation, 
and  quite  unfettered  to  any  particular  time  or  place. 
He  belongs  to  the  kindred  of  Touchstone,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  Brainworms  of  the  reahstic  school. 

With  this  story  of  Griseldis,  which  forms  in  itself 
a  perfect  romantic  comedy,  haa  been  combined  an  ut- 
terly different  realistic  plot  centring  about  the  Welsh 
widow  Gwenthyan.  The  idea  of  relieving  the  exce»< 
sive  self-abasement  of  Grissell  by  the  companion  pic- 
ture of  a  termagfuit  wife  is  one  which  Chaucer  would 
have  approved;  and  the  joining  of  the  themes  is  rather 
skilfully  effected.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  done 
to  conceal  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  the  two  strains 
involved.  Gwenthyan  and  her  two  suitors.  Sir  Owen 
ap  Meredith  and  Emulo,  are  clearly  realistic  types 
after  the  new  manner  of  Jonson.  It  seems  impossit>le 
to  doubt  that  Emulo  is  a  conscious  echo  of  Fastidious 
Brisk  in  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor."  Indeed, 
Emulo's  fantastic  account  of  his  bloodless  duel  with 
Sir  Owen*  follows  so  close  upon  Jonson*s  description 

'  *  Cdlier's  edition,  IHl.  p.  11.  ■  lUd.,  pp.  4(h42.  ,' 
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of  tbe  Ntgagement  between  Brisk  and  Locnlento 
("Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,"  IV,  iv),  that  it 
may  fairly  be  held  to  pasa  the  limits  of  justifiable 
imitation. 

This  bit  of  plagiarism,  togetb»  with  a  mischievous 
alluaon  to  the  fact  that  the  illiterate  Emulo  can 
"never  be  saved  by  his  book,"'  may  well  have  irri- 
tated Jonaoa  and  caused  Dekker  to  be  joined  with 
Maraton  in  the  next  year's  satire  of  the  "Poetaster" 
(1601).  That  Dekker  was  indeed  mainly  responsible 
(or  this  sub-plot  in  the  new  realistic  style  of  Jonson 
is  pretty  evident  from  the  recurrence  of  the  identicS 
theme  and  figures  in  the  Mistress  Miniver  and  Sir 
Rees  ap  Vaughan  episode  of  his  "SaUromasUx" 
(IfiOl). 

Jonsonian  influence  appears  to  have  introduced  a 
streak  of  realistic  satire  into  a  number  of  oth^  mot- 
ley plays  produced  during  the  last  five  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  The  manuscript  comedy  of  "Timon," 
first  printed  by  Dyce  in  1842,  unites  with  a  light- 
hearted  treatment  of  the  stoiy  of  the  Athenian  mis- 
anthrope a  Latinizing  farce  of  stock  types,  among 
which  occur  such  familiar  figures  as  the  covetous 
father  and  clownish  son,  the  vain  foolish  lover,  mis- 
chievous page,  and  wanton  nurse.  The  source  of  this 
play,  the  circumstances  of  presentation,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Shakespeare's  tragedy  on  the  same  subject 
are  all  matters  of  dispute.  In  the  light  of  recent  in- 
vestigation, it  seems  probable  that  the  play  before  us 

'  Ad  allunon  b>  pordoD  "by  beoeCt  of  clergy,"  to  wtuch  Jonaoo 
had  owed  hia  life  in  1598.  Coo^Mire  the  reference  to  "aome  that 
have  been  saved  by  their  Dcdc-verse"  in  connectioa  with  Horace 
(Jonson)  in  Satiromatlix  (Scherer'a  cd..  L  3S1). 
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' —  in  spite  of  an  air  of  academic  exelusiveness  wbicli  ia 
carried  even  to  the  length  of  quoting  Greek  in  the 
original  —  was  known  to  Shakespeare,  and  that  it 
suppUed  him  with  important  elements  in  his  tragedy 
which  he  could  have  procured  from  no  other  known 
source.  The  unknown  author  of  "Timon,"  while 
standing  creditor  to  Shakespeare,  may  have  been 
debtor  to  Ben  Jonson,  for  a  remarkably  close  parallel 
has  been  lately  pointed  out  between  his  sketches  of  ' 
Gelasimus  and  Pseudocheus  and  those  of  Amorphus 
and  Asotua  in  "Cynthia's  Revels.'*  * 

In  the  "Parnassus"  plays  —  likewise  acad^nic 
productions  of  about  the  same  date  (1598-1601)  — 
we  can  trace  the  gradual  influence,  if  not  of  JonsoQ's 
personal  example,  certainly  of  the  type  of  local  comedy 
based  on  classic  models,  which  Jonson  individttolized 
and  established  on  the  English  st^e.  In  the  first  play 
of  the  group,  "The  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus,"  which 
was  acted  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  about 
Christmas.  1597,  we  have  a  mere  allegory  ot  the  vari- 
ous tasks  and  employments  of  college  life,  with  no 
further  attempt  at  comic  effect  than  can  be  made  out 
of  local  references  to  Hobson  the  carrier  and  "my 
hoste  Johns  ot  the  Crowne."  The  two  parts  of  "The 
Return  "from  Parnassus,"  which  complete  the  trilogy, 
(1600, 1601  ?)  are  conspicuous,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  increasing  degree  in  which  they  subordinate  the 
ori^nal  allegorical  motive  to  the  delineation  ot  real- 

'  SeeC.R.BBskernU,ETiglakElenierU*inJomon.'»Earlj)ConKdy, 
E0S~eT2,  and  H.  C.  Hart,  Jonson's  Works,  I,  xliv.  It  should  be  8>ud 
that  the  general  character  of  the  parallel  passages  seems  to  soggeat 
a  common  solirce  ratbei  tbui  deliberate  imitatioa  on  the  part  of 
either  Enslisb  poet. 
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Htic  trpM-  Tbe  Gnt  put  of  the  " 

s  coDviocing  acenc  between  tbe  CwhU  kigi.  Dnper. 
Tailor,  sod  Imi'^eepeT,  who  meet  to  cuoiiJaiit  at  stn- 
denU'  bad  debtx.  Gtilfio  in  the  same  plaj  repeats  tbe 
comedjr  of  Master  Matthew  in  "Every  Man  in  his 
Kmaoi"  with  his  ioanil?,  lus  absurd  portic  ambiticHi 
and  his  piHered  ta^  c4  yexBC',  while  a  Gfe-Jike  parage 
deacritnng  Ingenioao's  vi«t  to  his  Fatrm  h»iiHlp«  with 
admirable  fiddity  a  situaticm  otbenrise  treated  but 
hardly  improred  in  "The  Faritao." 

In  the  secood  part  of  tbe  "Betum,"  the  symbolical 
story  c4  Ingenioso.  Jodicio,  Studioeo,  Academico,  etc., 
is  so  complicated  by  realistic  additions  of  every  kind 
as  to  be  ahnost  entirely  unintelligible.  It  is  every- 
where obvious  that  the  interest  of  the  author  has  been 
distracted  from  the  general  allegorical  framework  of 
the  piece  to  the  series  of  ironic  stutUes  of  cont^nporary 
manners  which  he  has  embroidered  upon  it;  and  the 
unique  value  of  this  curious  pl^  results  from  the  can- 
dor with  which  it  devotes  itself  to  the  delineation  and 
criticism  of  pr^ent  conditions  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  the  avenues  of  life. 

The  recently  recovered  play  of  "Club  Law,"  as- 
signed by  its  editor  to  a  date  (1699-1600)  about  level 
with  that  of  the  second  member  of  the  "Parnassus** 
group,  illustrates  with  equal  vividness  the  satirical 
propensities  of  the  Cambridge  undergraduate  stage. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  bring  "Club  Law"  into 
any  such  direct  relationship  with  the  drama  at  large 
as  tbe  last  two  Parnassus  plays  everywhere  exhibit. 
"Club  Law"  owes  its  peculiar  interest  to  its  frankly 
occasional  nature.  Instead  of  treating  gen»«I  types  of 
character,  it  urns  its  satire  at  unpopular  individuals 
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among  the  Cambridge  townsmen;  and  it  thus  has  its 
raison  d'Sire,  not  in  the  philosophic  analysis  of  exisUng 
society,  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  theme 
of  professional  London  comedy,  but  in  the  mere  grati- 
fication of  academic  pique. 

Two  other  plays,  which  belong  presumably  to  the 
very  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  mark  the  transition  to 
realistic  comedy.  Both  are  shown  by  the  laige  number 
of  extant  editions  to  have  been  among  the  most  popu- 
lar performances  of  the  time  with  the  reading  public. 
One  of  these  plays,  "Wily  Beguiled,"  was  first  printed 
in  1606,  the  year  in  which  the  second  part  of  "The 
Betum  from  Parnassus  "  appeared,  and,  like  the  other 
piece,  was  acted  probably  several  years  earlier.  That 
"Wily  Beguiled"  was  originally  an  academic  play  is 
almost  certain,  in  spite  of  its  broad  general  vogue  later, 
from  the  glee  with  which  the  triumph  of  the  poor 
scholar  over  his  worldly  rivals  is  depicted,  and  from 
the  excessive  affectation  of  much  of  the  verse.  Col- 
lie dilettantism  may  be  responsible  for  the  presence 
of  two  good  songs  as  well  as  for  the  large  number  of 
instances  of  verbal  plagiarism  and  the  incongruous 
introduction  of  Sylvanua,  Nymphs,  and  Satyrs.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  play  consists,  however,  in  the 
realistic  scenes  which  deal  with  Gripe,  Churms,  Plod- 
All,  and  Will  Cricket.  Aa  r^ards  these  scenes,  "Wily 
Beguiled"  occupies  an  important  halfway  position 
between  Ly^'s  Latinized  comedy  of  "Mother  Bom- 
bie,"  which  our  play  much  resembles  in  plot,  and  the 
mature  Stuart  plays  of  English  real  life. 

"A  Pleasant  conceited  Comedie,  Wherdn  is  shewed 
how  a  Man  may  Choose  a  good  Wife  from  a  Bad" 
has  been  ascribed  on  insubstantial  grounds  to  Thomas 
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Heywood.'  This  play,  like  "Wily  B^uiled,"  is  distin- 
guished by  its  imbtushing  plagiarism;  and  the  most 
memorable  thing  about  it  b  perhaps  the  travesty  of 
the  potion  stoiy  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  figures 
in  the  comedy,  though  all  nominally  English  and  con- 
temporary, are  depicted  either  vaguely  or  with  undue 
exaggeration;  nor  is  the  plot  construction  sufficiently 
good  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  dramatic  taste  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  required  seven  editions 
within  thirty-three  years.  The  play's  hold  on  the 
public  doubtless  lay  in  the  absurdities  of  the  clownish 
school-master.  Sir  Aminadab,  and  in  the  sentimental 
presentation  of  the  trials  of  the  patient  wife,  —  a 
theme  apparently  popular  at  this  time  and  dmilarly 
tinted  in  "The  London  Prod^al." 

;With  the  curious  symmetry  which  not  infrequently 
characterizes  literary  movements,  it  happened  that  the 
efflorescence  of  Stuart  realism  in  comedy  coincided 
precisely  with  the  beginning  of  James  I's  rei^n  The 
plays  just  considered,  beloi^ing  to  the  last  five  years 
of  the  Tudor  period,  are  all  experimental  in  character; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  "Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mor," they  all  contain  nearly  or  quite  as  much  of  the 
Elizabethan  as  of  the  later  spirit.  Even  in  Jonson's 
"Every  Man  out  of  hb  Humor"  and  "  Cynthia's  Rev- 
els" (1601),  we  have  elaborate  preUminary  studies  in 
type  portraiture  rather  than  finished  dramas  in  the 
new  style. 

The  four  or  five  years  immediately  subsequent  to 

James  I's  accession  in  1603  are  remarkable  (or  an  es- 

traordinary  outburst  of  realistic  comedy.  To  the  years 

1603-1608  belong  "The  London  Prodigal"  and  "The 

>  See  Fle^,  Biog.  Chron.  Eng.  Drama,  i.  289 1. 
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Puritan"  (1607),  "Eastward  Hoe"  by  Jonson,  Chap' 
man,  and  Marston,  the  "Westward  Hoe"  and  "North- 
ward Hoe"  of  Dekker  and  Webster,  and  Jonson's 
"Volpone."  The  same  years  saw  the  production  also 
of  five  admirable  comedies  by  Middleton,  who  ranks 
with  Jonson  aa  the  finest  esponeat  of  Stuart  realism : 
"Michaelmas  Term"  (1607),  "A  Trick  to  Catch  the 
Old  One"  (1608).  "The  Family  of  Love"  (1608), 
**Your  Five  Gallants"  (registered,  March,  1608),  and 
"A  Mad  World,  My  Masters." 

No  true  parallel  to  any  of  these  plays  can  be  found 
among  the  productions  of  the  real  Elizabethans.  Yet 
these  form  the  most  distinct  and  vigorous  class  of 
drama  produced  by  the  younger  poets  in  the  eight  or 
nine  years  (1603-1611/12)  during  which  Shakespeare 
was  triumphantly  maintaining  the  old  catholic  art  upon 
the  Globe  stage  in  the  face  of  a  general  yielding  else- 
where to  more  tempmrary  interests.  With  the  single 
exception  of  "Volpone,"  the  principal  scene  of  these 
plays  is  always  London,  ^^ithout  any  exception,  the 
group  is  characterized  by  a  restriction  of  view  to  the 
most  tangible  and  superficial  phenomena  of  worldly  ex- 
perience. Just  in  proportion  as  Jonson  and  his  fellows 
acquired  their  consummate  mastery  in  interpreting 
the  actual  impressions  of  eye  and  ear,  they  lost  touch 
with  the  inner  voice  of  ideal  fancy.  Thus,  the  imagina- 
Uon,  divorced  from  reason  and  observation,  was  left 
to  find  expression  in  works  of  dishonest  sentiment  and 
morbid  horror. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  NATURE  OF  ELIZABETHAN  DBAIU 

The  more  important  devices  of  staging  and  of  histri- 
onic practice  which  accompanied  the  devdopment  ot 
the  Tudor  drama  up  to  the  date  of  EUzabeth's  acces- 
sion have  been  discussed  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book.  It  remuns  necessary  —  before  attempting  to 
sketch  in  some  sort  the  general  spirit  of  the  later  drama 
of  our  period  —  to  mention  briefly  the  external  changes 
and  innovations  to  which  the  theatre  managers  re- 
sorted dming  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  their  breathless  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  unparaUeled  growth  in  the  popularity 
and  complexity  of  tbeir  wares. 

We  have  8e«n  that  a  distinction  was  clearly  recog- 
nized as  early  as  15S0  between  the  indoor  and  out- 
door performance  of  plays,'  and  that  the  interlude  of 
this  period  developed  with  especial  r^ard  to  the  needs 
of  indoor,  semi-private  and  aristocratic  presentatioo. 
When  t)lizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  in  1558,  the  ca^ 
was  much  the  same.  There  still  co-existed  open-air 
plays  for  the  general  public  and  indoor  performances 
for  the  ilite.  The  conditions  of  private  staging  had 
grown  far  more  elaborate,  however,  in  the  interval. 
The  locale,  for  which  any  gentleman's  house  seems 
previously  to  have  been  sufficient,  was  now  generally 
fixed  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Whitehall  or  Green- 
wich, in  the  great  dining  halls  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
>  See  p.  69  f. 
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bridge  colleges  or  the  London  Inns  of  Court,  or  occa- 
sionally at  the  residence  of  some  great  noble.  The 
accounts  of  the  Reveb  Office  bear  clear  witness  to  the 
constantly  increasing  gorgeousness  and  expensiveness 
of  such  entert^nments.^  Each  decade  saw  enonnously 
amphfied  the  requisition  of  money  and  properties  to 
adorn  the  stage  or  dress  the  performers,  and  the  waste- 
f  ul  tendency  exhausted  itself  finally  only  in  the  wild 
cni^ing  extravagance  of  the  Jacobean  masque.  The 
heightened  repute  of  private  theatricab  is  likewise 
indicated  by  the  rise  of  companies  of  amateur  per- 
formers by  the  side  of  the  old  professional  bands. 
Such  seem  to  have  been  ordinarily  the  actors  in  the 
coUegtate  plays,  and  so  the  various  children's  com- 
panies of  choir-boys  should  doubtless  be  considered 
during  all  the  first  part  of  tfae  reign.  Through  the 
entire  quarter  century  following  the  Queen's  acces- 
sion all  that  was  most  significant  or  progressive  in 
English  drama  expressed  itself  in  these  private  and 
occasional  performances.  Practically  every  important 
play  of  this  time  —  "Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  "Roister 
Doister,"  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  "The  Sup- 
poses" and  "Jocasta,"  "Gismond  of  Saleme,"  "The 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  "The  Arraignment  of  Paris," 
and  the  early  comedies  of  Lyiy  —  appeared  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  indoor  stage. 

The  popular,  outdoor  theatre,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  for  many  years  after  Elizabeth's  accession 
on  the  same  low  level  of  development  which  we  have 
found  illustrated  a  full  century  before  in  the  miae  en 
i^ne  of  the  vulgarized  moraUty,  "Mankind."    The 

■  Cf.  A.  J.  Kempe,  Loidey  MSS.,  sod  A.  Feuillerat,  RetieU' 
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professional  actors,  all  the  most  reputable  <rf  itiitnn 
reserved  their  best  efforts  for  private  ^chibitioa  in  the 
presence  of  noble  or  royal  patrons,  were  indeed  con- 
tent  to  increase  their  profits  by  such  performances 
before  the  rabble  as  could  be  arranged  without  special 
preparation  or  outlay.  But  nearly  twenty  years  of  the 
Queen's  reign  passed  before  the  appearance  of  any 
disposition  to  consider  the  particular  requirements  and 
opportunities  of  the  popular  stage.  In  the  mean  timet 
the  public  was  offered  casual  amusement  in  the  open- 
air  theatres  which  chance  had  provided,  and  which  we 
have  found  the  rustic  mountebanks  of  "Mankind" 
already  employing,  —  namely,  in  the  uncovered  court- 
yards of  the  inns.  The  assemblages  here  collected  veie 
r^aled  ather  with  the  rudest  effusions  of  traditiona) 
clownage  and  melodrama,  or  else  with  the  leavings 
of  the  more  cultured  audiences,  —  plays  intended  dis- 
tinctly  for  private  presentation,  which  the  actors  h^H 
pened  to  have  already  in  their  repertoire  or  which 
they  desired  to  rehearse  in  view  of  some  contemplated 
private  performance.  Thus  it  happens  that,  while  the 
fashionable  private  drama  is  found  making  continu- 
ous and  serious,  if  not  always  successful,  effort  at 
artistic  improvement,  the  career  of  the  popular  stage 
remains  till  about  1585  a  practical  blank;  and  the  na- 
tional drama  burats  forth  into  immediate  and  unher- 
aided  bloom  only  when  the  great  events  of  the  last 
years  of  the  eighties  had  caused  a  fusion  between  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  private  stages. 

The  reason  for  the  earlier  backwardness  of  the  drama 
of  the  people  is  very  lai^ely  sociolo^cal,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  peculiar  status  of  the  actor.  The  relation  of  the 
Tudor  government,  uninfluenced  by  Puritanical  biaSt 
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toward  professional  eatertMoers  is  well  indicated  by 
the  phraseology  of  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,'  in  which  the  writer 
reminds  Ma  lordship  "that  the  players  of  playes  which 
are  vsed  at  the  Theatre  and  other  such  places  and 
tumblers  and  such  like,  are  a  very  superfluous  sort 
of  men,  and  of  suche  facultie  as  the  lawes  haue  dis< 
alowed."  The  disallowance  of  the  laws  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  re^n  arose,  thus,  not  from  moral 
considerations,  but  from  the  "  superfluousness  "  of  the 
class  of  actors;  i.  e.,  their  lack  of  social  responsibility, 
and  the  difficulty  of  fitting  them  closely  into  that  care- 
ful gradation  of  rank  and  mutual  dependence  which 
Tudor  policy  regarded  as  the  only  safeguard  against 
riot  and  sedition.  It  was  this  feeling  which  prompted 
the  statutes  of  14  and  S9  Elizabeth  (1571,  1596),  re- 
quiring "all  Fencers,  Bearewardes,  comon  Players  of 
Enterludes  and  Minstrelles  waudring  abroade "  on 
pain  of  prosecution  as  vagabonds,  to  secure  the  pat- 
ronage of  some  member  of  the  nobility  and  thus  sub- 
ject themselves  to  more  or  less  effectual  control,* 
In  their  l^al  consequences  these  laws  were,  indeed,  of 
far  less  importance  than  it  has  been  usual  to  believe 
them.  They  merely  sought  to  universalize  a  connec- 
tion which  had  been  very  frequent  since  before  the  be- 
gitming  of  the  Tudor  period,  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  they  entirely  succeeded  in  their  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  reSnactment  of  the  statute 
in  more  strii^eut  form  would  rather  indicate,  like  the 

'  Dated  Apiil  12,  USO.    Seprinted   In  "The  Semembraikda," 

.  Maione  Society  "  CollectioDa, "  i,  40. 

*  For  the  text  of  these  statutes,  see  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  The  EnftiA 
Drama  and  Stage,  1869,  21-23.  37  t. 
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repealed  prohibHkm  <rf  pbjrs  by  the  metfiienl  dnndh, 
Uiat  Uie  abase  ooatioued.  Oatside  the  policed  dis- 
tricto  of  London,  if  not  iriUun  tbean.  it  is  ivotmUe  that 
onlicenaed  acton,  as  weU  as  "sturdy  beggars"  and 
TagabcNids  oi  other  kiiwls  maintained  among  the 
lower  classes  their  illegal  traffic. 

In  its  bearing  optMi  the  bistx»y  <rf  the  stage,  the  atti- 
tude ci  the  goTemment  was,  however,  decidedly  im- 
portant. On  the  one  band,  try  discrediting  all  playns 
not  directly  connected  with  the  nobili^,  it  necessarily 
timited  the  activities  of  the  boycotted  class  to  crude 
and  surreptitious  perfonnance,  and  so  made  the  evo- 
lution of  a  serious  popular  drama  from  this  source  im- 
possible. On  the  other  hand,  these  laws,  together  with 
the  increasing  opposition  of  the  London  corporation, 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  to  the  privileged  companies 
of  their  relation  to  their  noble  patrons,  and  for  a  very 
considerable  period  caused  them  to  regard  the  satis- 
faction of  popular  audiences  as  a  matter  altc^ether 
subsidiary  to  their  continuance  in  favor  and  reputa- 
tion before  the  courtly  circle,  for  whose  applause, 
moreover,  they  were  obliged  to  compete  keenly  with 
the  entirely  private  bands  of  amateurs. 

That  the  bond  between  the  patron  and  the  public 
entertainers  under  his  protection  was  throughout 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  particularly  durii^  the  first 
thirty  years  of  it,  something  considerably  stronger 
than  the  legal  fiction  which  it  has  been  called '  b  indi- 
cated by  several  kinds  of  evidence:  for  example,  by 
the  intimate  connecUon  of  the  various  Lords  Cham- 
berlain with   their  respective  companies;  *  and  by 

*  See  F.  E,  Scbelling.  Etixabelhan  Drama,  i,  143. 

•  See  E.  K.  Chambers,  "The  EliiabethaD  Lords  Chunberiuiw" 
JtfatoM  Socialy  "Collections,"  i,  91  ff. 
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Leicester's  recommendation  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Lord  President  of  the  North,  of  his  "servamites  — 
plaiers  of  interludes,"  for  whom  he  requests,  ia  June, 
1550,  liberty  of  performing  in  Yorkshire,  "being 
honest  men,  and  suche  as  shall  plaie  none  other  mat- 
ters (I  trust)  but  tollerable  and  convenient,  whereof 
some  of  them  have  bene  herde  here  (t.  e.,  at  West- 
minster) alreadie  before  diverse  of  my  Lordis."  >  A. 
like  intimate  relation  is  suggested  by  Leicester's  per- 
sonal accompaniment  of  hb  players  to  Germany  in 
1585,  and  by  the  veiy  frank  and  spirited  letter  written 
by  Leicester's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (July  23, 
158%)  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  behalf  of  bis  "servant," 
John  David,  a  professional  master  of  defence,  alleged 
to  have  been  discriminated  against  in  his  purpose  of 
giving  a  public  exhibition  at  the  Bull  in  Bbbopsgate.* 
The  earliest  indication  of  a  tendency  on  tke  part  of 
the  professional  actors  to  put  the  public  performance 
of  plays  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  thus  to  distinguish 
their  popular  exhibitions  from  the  unorganized  and 
casual  shows  of  the  tumblers,  bearwards,  fencers,  and 
minstrels  with  whom  it  was  usual  to  class  them, 
appears  about  1575  in  the  erection  of  the  first  build- 
ings des^ned  particularly  for  dramatic  entert^nment. 
A  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  by  one  Thomas 
White,  December  9,  1576,  denounces  the  "sumptuous 
theatre  houses,  a  continual  monument  of  London's 
prodigality  and  folly,"  and  the  distinctive  names  of 
the  original  playhouses.  The  Theatre  and  The  Curtiun, 
are  mentioned  both  by  John  Northbrook  in  his  Trea- 

'  Quoted    by  Collier,   Introduction  to   Northbrook'a  Treatise 
&hakwft<at  Society,  1843,  p.  vii, 
'  Cf.  Rgmeiabrancia,  SS-5S. 
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tiw  against  "Dkii^.  DaimciDg,  Vaine  i^ayes,  or  En- 
teriodt,  with  other  idle  pastimes,**  licensed  in  1577, 
and  in  «  sennmi  ddtvend  by  icba  Stockwood  in 
1578,' 

The  constmctiMi  oS  these  edifices,  buiH  in  close 
prmdmitjr  in  ^uxeditch,  just  outside  the  ^Aere  of 
inSoence  t^  the  hostile  Ltrndrai  Coondl,  nuu^  an 
advance  in  the  deTel<^iDeat  oi  the  popolar  theatre 
idiich  is  mote  striking  od  the  economic  than  <m  the 
architectural  side.  The  lines  fdlowed  by  the  buihiecs 
were  substantially  those  ot  the  old  inn-yard,  with  its 
interior  balconies,  unfioored  pavement,  and  open  roof; 
and  only  little  effort  was  made,  so  far  as  we  can  as- 
cerUun,  to  emulate  the  greater  sumptuousness  and 
convenience  <d  the  indow  private  theab«.  Thus, 
the  ancient  tradition  of  outdoor  representation,  the 
arrangements  for  placing  the  various  classes  of  the 
audience,  and  all  the  characteristic  devices  of  stage 
practice,  remained  practically  unaltered.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Theatre  and  Curtain  is  mainly  significant, 
because  it  proves  the  great  growth  in  public  interest 
in  drama,  which  the  literature  of  the  time  eveiywhere 
attests,  and  because  it  shows  on  the  part  of  the  actors 
a  correspondingly  increased  attention  to  the  popular 
exercise  of  their  profession.  E[enceforth,  the  per- 
formance of  plays  before  the  multitude  was  a  business 
prosecuted,  not  carelessly  and  at  hap-hazard,  but  as 
8  permanent  career  and  at  the  expense  of  con^derabte 
outlay  by  astute  men  of  affurs  like  James  Burbage, 
leader   of  Leicester's    company  and  builder  of  the 

>  See  Collier's  IntroductioD  to  Northbrook's  Treatise,  and  E.  N. 
S.  Thompaoo,  Controveriji  b^wetn  liu  PwUmi  md  th»  Stage,  lOOS, 
103  f. 
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Theatre.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  proGts  incident  to  the  public  staging  of  plays 
became  so  large  as  to  raise  to  notable  a£9uence  a  great 
number  of  stockholder-actors  like  Shakespeare,  AUeyn, 
and  the  younger  Buibage,  and  even  to  attract  the 
cupidity  of  speculators  originally  unconnected  with 
the  profession.  The  best  instance  of  the  latter  class  is, 
of  course,  the  illiterate  but  shrewd  Philip  Henslowe, 
builder  of  the  third  public  theatre,  the  Rose,'  and  long 
the  most  energetic  rival  of  Shakespeare  in  practical 
matters. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  newer  theatres 
entirely  supplanted  the  inn-yard  as  the  scene  of  popu- 
lar dramatic  performance  at  any  time  during  the  life 
of  Elizabetli.  It  was  the  Cross  Keys  Inn  in  Grace- 
church  Street  which  in  1689  harbored  Lord  Strange's 
Men  and  thus  inaugurated  the  career,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  London  companies,  — 
that  of  Shakespeare.*  Such  inns  continued  till  after 
the  accession  of  James  I  to  furnish  the  r^ular  acting 
place  for  smaller  companies,  and  even  occasionally  to 
accommodate  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing,  when 
such  accidents  as  fire,  plague,  or  civic  opposition  de- 
prived them  of  more  ambitious  stages.  And,  though 
the  r^ular  theatres  developed  enormously  in  seating 
capacity  and  magnificence  after  1590,  receiving  in 
some  cases  gorgeous  interior  adonunent,  it  was  prob- 
ably long  before  they  produced  any  essential  innova- 
tion in  method  or  capabihty  of  stage  presentation. 
The  practical  superiority  of  Shakespeare's  Globe  over 

'  The  date  at  which  the  Rose  waj  first  opened  as  a  theatre  maget 
between  1587  and  IBQi.  CI.  Vi.  W.  Greg.  EeaOowe'i  Diary,  ii,  U. 

•  Ibid.,  72,  73. 
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the  contemporary  inn-yard  we  may  assume  to  have 
been  less  a  matter  of  dramatic  effectiveness  tiian  trf 
nze  and  regular  business  control. 

Nor  did  the  rise  of  separate  theatres  succeed  in 
entirely  distinguishing  play-acting  from  the  other 
forms  of  popular  entertmnment  with  which  it  had 
formerly  been  associated.  Lord  Strange's  company 
a4)pears  to  have  had  its  humble  origin  in  a  band  of  boy 
tumblers  first  mentioned  as  performii^  at  court  in 
1580.*  The  usual  end  of  declinii^  theatres  was  em- 
ployment as  the  scene  for  fencing  and  acrobaUc  exhi- 
bitions; and  the  prudent  Henslowe  constructed  a 
building,  as  late  as  1613,  whicli  could  be  used  at  will . 
for  bear-baiting  or  acting,  and  which,  after  having 
seen  the  original  production  of  "Bartholomew  Fiur," 
was  soon  given  over  entirely  to  the  more  vulgar  amuse- 
ment.' 

The  details  of  Elizabethan  staging  are  largely  ob- 
scure, and  probably  not  wholly  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion; but  the  main  principles  and  the  general  effects 
produced  are  now  hardly  doubtful.  It  is  likely  that 
the  crudities  and  inconsistencies  of  presentation  have 
been  considerably  over-emphasized.  Certainly,  a  good 
deal  of  prepress  in  pracUcal  stagecraft  was  made  dur- 
ing the  last  decades  of  the  century,  and  the  absurd- 
ities ridiculed  by  Sidney  in  1580  cannot  be  safely 
predicated  of  the  theatre  of  1600.  The  stage  itself 
seems  to  have  been  of  generous  size  both  in  the  inn- 
yard  and  in  the  r^ular  playhouse.  In  Henslowe's 
Fortune  —  perhaps  the  lai^est  of  the  Elizabethan 
buildings  —  43  feet  by  40,  out  of  a  total  ground  area 

*  HeTuttmie'i  Diary,  ii,  71. 

*  The  "Hope"  Theatre.  See  Gieg,  loe.  nl.,  69-68. 
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of  80  feet  square,  were  set  apart  for  the  stage  and 
"tiring-house."^ 

Three  divisions  of  the  stage  must  be  recogmzed:  an 
outer  and  an  inner  (or  a  forward  and  rear)  portion, 
which  might  be  separated  by  a  curtun,  and  a  balcony 
raised  above  the  inner  stage.^  The  precise  position  and 
number  of  curtains,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  doors 
leading  from  the  tiring-house  behind  the  stage,  are 
questions  in  dispute,  and  perhaps  differed  in  the  vari- 
ous theatres.  The  main  use  of  the  balcony  was  to  in- 
dicate distance  between  the  speakers.  It  might  repre- 
sent the  walb  of  a  besieged  city,  a  lady's  chamber,  or 
the  scaffolding  of  Barabas's  caldron. 

A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  prevalent  in  r^ard  to 
the  miae  en  schie  of  Elizabethan  plays  is  probably  due 
to  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  the  practice  of 
the  popular  theatres  and  that  observed  in  private  per- 
fonnances.  In  the  latter  case  the  stage  was  ordinarily  a 
temporary  platform  erected  at  the  end  of  tlie  hall  used 
for  the  presentation,  and  necessarily  removed,  of 
course  when  the  hall  was  restored  to  its  normal  func- 
tion.'  Thus,  till  the  influence  of  popular  procedure 

1  On  tbe  shape  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  see  my  article  in  the 
New  York  Nation,  Dec.,  1910. 

*  Probably  the  best  discusdou  of  Elisabethan  stapng  is  con- 
t^ned  iu  V.  E.  Albright's  Shdksferian  Stage,  1900,  which  supplies 
also  a  critidsm  of  the  rival  dissertations  of  C.  Brodmner  (1904); 
G,  F.  Eeynolds.  1905;  and  R.  Wegener,  1007.  A  general  survey  of 
the  subject  and  an  excellent  bibliography  wll  be  found  in  the  Cani' 
bridge  Biatory  of  Eng,  Lit.,  vi,  ch.  x. 

■  In  illustration  of  the  flimsy  nature  d  the  stage  architecture  in 
private  performances,  see  the  account  of  the  iatal  accident  which 
occurred  when  Edwards's  lost  Palemon  and  Araile  was  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  iu  Christ  Church  haU,  Oxford  (1566).  NichoU^ 
PTofp-mei  qf  EiiK^teth,  1823,  210-213. 
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and  the  growing  tendoicy  to  prodigality  in  iudow 
theatiicals  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  Znigo  Jones  and  the  other  great  Stuart  archi- 
tects of  the  private  stage,  the  court  and  c<Jlege  dramas 
seem  to  have  been  produced  upon  a  slight  elevated 
flooring  concealed  by  a  angle  curtain  or  by  none.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  interludes,  the  early  imitations 
of  Latin  drama,  and  the  court  comedies  of  I^ly  —  all 
intended  for  indoor  perfonnsDce  —  ^tlier  make  no 
effort  at  visualinng  scene,  or  adhere  to  the  constant 
Roman  practice  of  a  street  before  several  houses, 
or  else  resort  to  such  childish  devices  for  indicating 
change  of  place  as  the  pushing  <rf  Diogeues's  tub  <hi 
and  off  the  stage  in  full  view  of  the  spectators. 

These  imperfections  ot  the  private  theatre  should 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  one's  realization  that,  by 
the  last  decade  ot  the  century,  the  public  stage  had 
comparatively  satisfactory  means  ot  suggesting  change 
of  locahty,  and  even  of  creating  dramatic  illusion,  in 
the  permanent  threefold  division  mentioned  above. 
An  invariable  practice  cannot  safely  be  assumed,  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  verisimilitude  was  obt^ed  to 
a  laige  d^ree  by  a  somewhat  r^ular  alternation  be- 
tween scenes  acted  on  the  outer  portion  only  of  the 
lower  stage  and  scenes  in  which  the  inner  portion  aiao 
was  exposed.  The  balcony  above  could  be  separately 
screened  when  not  required,  and  it  might  be  used  in 
connection  with  either  the  outer  or  the  entire  lower 
stage.  The  inner  stage  seems  often  to  have  been 
rather  elaborately  decorated  and  to  have  contained 
a  considerable  amount  of  furniture.  The  outer  divi- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  we  may  imagine  to  have  been 
totally,  or  almost  totally,  bare,  and  it  was  probably 
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used  for  indefinitely  located  scenes  requiring  space  for 
relatively  few  actors.  All  Elizabethan  dramas  abound 
in  brief  scenes  of  monologue  or  casual  conversation,  in 
which  the  chorus,  hero  or  villain,  a  couple  of  court 
gentlemen,  or  a  knot  of  clowns  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  audience  in  the  intervals  between  weightier  scenes 
involving  a  great  number  of  figures  and  demanding 
clear  localization.  In  many  of  these  cases,  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  slighter  passage  was 
particularly  devised  for  the  purpose  of  b^uiling  the 
time,  while  behind  the  drawn  intermediate  curtain, 
the  rear  stage  was  being  decorated.'  By  some  such 
method  as  this,  we  m^  be  sure,  changes  of  place  were 
marked  without  that  tedious  period  of  blank  expect- 
ancy between  the  scenes  which  no  Elizabethan  audi- 
ence would  ever  have  endured,  and  which  becomes 
possible  even  in  the  modem  theatre  only  when  the 
number  of  changes  is  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Elizabethan  popular  theatre 
made  use  of  numerous  stage  properties  and  attempted, 
according  to  its  standards,  a  considerably  more  real- 
btic  imitation  of  life  than  seems  often  to  be  ima^ned. 
Frank  anachronism,  of  course,  must  be  conceded,  both 
in  the  dress  of  the  actors  and  in  scenic  decoration. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  fashions  of  the  ages,  the  dramatists  and 
managers  were  tmdoubtedly  fully  aware  of  the  pic- 
torial limitations  of  their  staging,  and  eager  to  heighten 
the  illusion  of  the  spectators.  Though  the  bulk  of  the 
expense  of  settii^  out  a  play  went  in  purchase  of  coa- 

'  a.  The  PurOan.  III.  iii,  iv.  See  aUo  A.  H.  Tolman,  "Alter- 
natioD  in  the  Staging  of  Kiakeq>eare'H  PlafB,"  Mod.  Phil.,  vi  (1909), 
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tniiK*  for  the  pcffonnen,  VtoAnre'a  fists  ot  expendt- 
tORs  «K  in  tbemselves  sufficient  evideaoe  of  the  atten- 
tion p«id  to  scenic  fnmisliiiigs;  and  evoything  we 
know  td  the  procedure  of  the  dxy  emphasuees  the  fal- 
lacy cl  assammg  for  the  theatre  ot  Siake^>eare's  time 
a  nuJleT  r^ard  for  pictorial  effect  than  can  be  clearly 
pfoved  for  the  p^onnances  tA  the  mystery  cycles  two 
ceDtnries  befme.  Practicable  furniture  of  many  kinds 
' —  trees  that  could  be  climbed  or  lopped  off,  hedges  and 
arrases  that  would  really  conceal  —  did  undoubtedly 
exist,  and  could  c^tainly  be  replaced  by  oth«'  fittings 
when  change  of  scene  r^idered  them  {daringly  out  c4 
keeping. 

Of  scenery  in  the  modem  sense  there  can  hardly  be 
a  question;  but  punted  cloths  may  have  been  used 
somewhat  ambitiously  to  suggest  buildings,  or  even 
landscape,  —  particularly  perhaps  in  connection  with 
the  upper  balcony  stage.  The  boards  hung  up  to  pro- 
dum  the  scene  of  action,  and  occasionally  the  title 
of  the  play  as  well,  were  merely  the  equivalent  of  the 
modem  theatre  programme,'  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  any  sense  a  substitute  or  alternative  for  visual 
scenery. 

Altt^ether,  the  numerous  plays  printed  directly 
from  the  prompter's  copies  used  in  the  theatres,  and 
such  documents  as  "Henslowe's  Diary"  and  the  re- 
cords of  eye-witnesses  of  performauces  bear  out  inher- 
ent probability  in  showing  the  stage  of  1600  to  have 
been  unusually  plastic  and  inventive  in  its  solution 
of  the  external  problems  of  presentation,  and  not  indif-  - 
ferent — as  it  has  sometimes  been  held  —  but  sen^tive 
in  the  highest  d^ree  to  the  real  capabilities  of  stage 
business  and  scenic  effect. 
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The  external  development  of  the  Elizabethan  the- 
atre, with  which  we  have  just  been  concerned,  was 
influenced  at  several  points  by  the  course  of  critical 
(pinion  r^arding  the  drama.  We  have  seen  how  the 
governmental  rt^ulation  of  player  companies,  by 
checking  the  free  evolution  of  a  vulgar  democratic 
stage,  kept  the  popular  drama  for  a  time  in  s'id>jection 
to  the  interests  of  private  aristocratic  performance, 
but  ended  by  enriching  the  former  with  the  heritage  of 
experiment  and  innovation  which  the  learned  writers 
ioT  the  private  stage  had  occumtdated.  Thus  the  pub-  / 
lie  theatre  of  1590  acquired  a  breadth  of  scope  and  a 
universal  adaptability  impossible  to  a  purely  indige- 
nous plebeian  growth.  In  addition  to  this  influence  of 
practical  policy,  two  great  waves  of  formal  contro- 
versy, which  came  to  a  head  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, left  their  mark  upon  the  drama  as  upon  other 
species  of  literature. 

The  first  of  these  forces  was  the  all-embracing  tide 
of  Puritan  philosophy,  which,  beginning  in  a  more  or 
less  academic  and  impartial  query  concerning  the 
justification  of  ornamental  art  in  general,  directed  its 
arraignment  not  only  against  the  stage,  but  against 
practically  all  poetry  and  fiction,  music,  and  dancing. 
This  attitude  of  mind,  voiced  in  its  mildest  aspect  by 
Ascham,  repeats  itself  in  slightly  more  specialized  form 
in  the  works  of  Northbrook  and  Gosson,  —  the  earli- 
est important  antagonists  of  the  theatre,  —  and  finds 
a  response  equally  catholic  and  far-reaching  in  Sid- 
ney's noble  "Apologie  for  Poetrie."  However,  in  the 
heat  of  the  quarrel  thus  punctiliously  opened,  atten* 
lion  concentrated  itself  more  and  more  upon  the  most 
concrete  object  of  dispute:  the  contemporary  stage. 
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The  growing  force  of  uiti-dtamatic  prejudice,  strong 
enou^  from  the  start  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the- 
atres within  the  limits  of  London  municipal  control 
and  very  seriously  to  hamper  even  irregular  inn-yard 
performances  in  the  same  district,  succeeded  during 
the  Stuart  period  in  depriving  tiie  drama  first  of  it^ 
chief  right  to  live,  and  then,  for  a  space,  of  all  open 
existoice.' 

The  other  great  critical  dispute,  only  less  univ»sal 
in  its  issues  than  that  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  the 
Puritan  attitude,  likewise  affected  the  drama  at  first 
merely  as  one  of  the  branches  of  creative  poetry.  This 
controversy,  taking  its  origin  from  the  Renaissance,  as 
the  other  arose  from  the  Reformation,  sought  a  final 
permanent  settlement  for  all  questions  c^  literary 
standard  and  artistic  form.  The  proposition  debated 
was  in  effect  this :  Granted  once  that  imaginative  litera- 
ture had  a  moral  cl^m  to  existence,  should  it  find  its 
expression  in  the  ever  changing  patterns  evolved  from 
time  to  time  by  contemporary  taste,  or  could  it  dis- 
cover in  classic  usage  stylistic  and  structural  models  of 
universal  application  P  In  a  conflict  waged  thus  over 
the  whole  field  of  poetic  practice,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  the  opposing  lines  became  sometimes  curi- 
ously confused.  Thus,  Spenser  and  Campion  —  two 
of  the  most  graceful  exporters  of  the  romantic  capa- 
bilities of  English  verse,  and  both  special  masters  of 
rhythmic  effect  —  became  conspicuous  assailants  of 
the  "barbarousness"  of  rime,  and  defenders  of  the 
ungainly  and  rasping  imitations  of  clasdc  metre.   On 

t  It  ahould  be  remembered,  however,  that  auneptitioiu  dnunatic 
performuices  were  never  sbBolutcly  abolished  during  tbe  em  of 
Puritan  coatrol. 
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the  other  side,  Daniel,  the  most  distinguished  stickler 
for  classic  regularity  in  the  drama,  delivered  the  filial 
decisive  blow  in  defence  of  the  general  romantic  con- 
tention in  his  eloquent  and  unanswerable  "Defence 
of  Rime." 

As  far  as  the  theatre  was  concerned,  this  dispute 
tended  to  resolve  itself  into  an  opposition,  probably 
not  clearly  recognized  at  first,  between  the  private 
stage,  strongly  inclined  to  classic  uniformity  and  r^u- 
larity,  and  the  popular  drama,  which  grew  increasingly 
romantic  and  irregular  as  it  grew  more  independent. 
The  issue  of  the  controversy  can  be  traced  through 
the  previous  chapters  in  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
drama  of  Latin  imitation  and  the  development  of  the 
various  national,  "romantic"  types.  The  period  at 
which  the  result  was  decided  appears  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  writing  his  "Apology  for 
Poetry  "  about  1580,  pronounces  strongly  —  and  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  English  theatre  at  the  time, 
undoubtedly  justly —  in  favor  of  plays  built  on  classic 
lines.  Ten  years  later,  however,  the  romantic  popidar 
type  had  so  completely  outstripped  competition  that 
adherence  to  classic  rule  continues  to  show  itself  only 
in  dramatic  freaks  and  "sports,"  like  the  effusions  of 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  school,  or  in  unsuccessful 
efforts  at  compromise  between  the  two  methods  such  as 
Jonson's  Bomaii  tragedies. 

Thus  the  purely  literary  controversy  between  classi- 
cism  and  romanticism  settled  itself  within  the  limits  of 
time  to  which  our  study  has  been  restricted  with  as 
much  finaUty  as  such  critical  uncertainties  can  ever 
reach.  The  other  broader  issue,  involved  in  the  Puri- 
tan hostility  to  the  stage,  was  protracted  far  into  the 
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Stuart  period,  uid  any  proper  imderstaDding  of  its 
vittd  cfmsequences  requires  a  careful  review  of  the 
general  progress  of  pre-Restoration  drama  in  England. 
Such  a  reviev  will  perhaps  make  clear  alao  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  the  fundamental 
differences  which  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age. 

The  tate  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  has  written  a  well- 
known  essay  *  "  On  the  Drama  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
considered  as  the  main  product  of  the  Rentussance  in 
England."  The  dependence  c^  the  Elizabethan  dnona 
on  the  Renaissance  is,  of  cour9e,a  conmionplace  every- 
where acknowledged  and  so  oft  r^tcrated  that  it  has 
almost  ceased  to  appear  a  commonplace,  and  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  an  article  of  unreasoning  faith.  To 
recognize  the  connection,  however,  is  to  do  little  more 
than  admit  that  a  great  imaginative  upheaval  has 
produced  great  imaginaUve  results.  We  are  little 
nearer  than  before  to  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
real  importance;  namely,  just  what  these  results  were, 
and  exactly  in  what  manner  they  were  displayed. 

That  strange  literary  product,  the  drama  of  the 
Tudor  and  Jacobean  age,  can  best  be  likened,  perhaps, 
by  a  rather  homely  comparison,  to  the  aeed-pod  of 
some  leguminous  plant.  Starting  from  tbe  slender 
promise  of  the  stem,  it  grows  with  a  fecundity  be- 
yond explanation,  through  imperfect  or  stunted  pro- 
ducts to  the  large  girth  and  richness  of  the  centre. 
Then,  as  if  the  life-giving  power  were  gradually  with- 
drawn, it  becomes  ever  narrower  and  more  restricted, 
till  it  ends  in  sheer  abortion.  Those  who  attempt  the 

'  Printed  aa  General  luttoductioD  to  the  Uermtdd  editHMi  of 
Marlowe. 
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study  of  such  an  oi^anism  from  a  cross  section  through 
the  middle  —  as  is  commonly  the  method  in  litera- 
ture —  are  confounded  by  the  number,  the  variety, 
and  the  mutual  unlikeness  of  the  cells.  It  is  better 
that  one  endeavor  first  to  discover  the  few  genital  ele- 
menta  whose  presence  creates  all  the  diverse  mani- 
festations of  maturity,  and  whose  absence  transforms 
maturity  into  decay. 

That  some  such  causes  esist  for  the  brilliant  bloom 
of  Elizabethan  drama  and  its  subsequent  degenera- 
tion admits  of  no  doubt.  The  accident  of  individual 
genius  by  no  means  accounts  sufiSeiently  for  the  phe- 
nomena. But  we  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  1^ 
these  causes  completely  bare,  and  to  estimate  the  pre- 
cise importance  of  each.  There  appear,  however,  two 
considerations,  which,  if  they  did  not  completely  con- 
trol the  progress  of  pre-Restoration  drama,  are  at 
least  closely  correlated  with  its  rise,  flourisluDg,  and 
decline.  They  are:  first,  the  relation  of  the  drama  at 
different  stages  to  religious  feeling;  and,  second,  its 
relation  to  the  personal  life  and  the  political  news  of 
its  age. 

From  the  time  of  the  English  Renaissance — about 
the  time,  let  us  say,  of  Skelton's  "Magnificence"  — 
to  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  the  drama  had 
been  gradually  working  itseU  away  from  the  religious 
tendencies  of  medievalism  and  in  the  direction  of 
vulgar  comedy.  The  movement  was  quite  natural, 
and  its  first  beginnings  long  antedate'the  period  I  have 
mentioned.  It  was  not  carried  out,  however,  entirely 
without  8  check,  because  the  English  Reformation 
and  the  theological  disputes  it  engendered  gave  to 
religion  for  a  time  a  particular  dramatic  interest.  Thus, 
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we  find  a  land  oS  recrudescence  of  the  clerical  element 
in  the  woric  of  the  IVotesUint  zealot,  Btshc^  Bale,  and 
the  authora  of  "New  Custom"  and  "King  Darius," 
and  in  the  strongly  anti-ref(Hinatoiy  play  of  "Respub- 
lica."  These  controver^al  pieces,  howev^,  stand  by 
themselves,  and  periiaps  had  iMit  little  influence  on 
general  taste  and  procedure.  By  the  time  the  real 
Elizabethan  drama  was  inaugurated  in  the  earliest 
works  of  Feele,  Kyd,  and  Marlowe,  the  stage  had  com- 
pletely mfranchised  itself  from  definitely  ecclesiastical 
tendencies. 

In  general,  the  drama  would  appear  to  have  main- 
tained a  position  of  neutrality  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, thoi^h  certainly  not  without  occa^onal  lapses 
into  polemics,  from  about  1585  till  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  The  greatest  and  sanest  work  of  this  period 
stands  free,  as  it  ought  to  do,  both  of  religious  coloring 
and  of  tlieological  dispute.  But  already  a  strong  refiez 
movement  had  begun.  No  sooner  had  the  theatre 
emancipated  itself  from  vassalage  to  the  ancient 
church  than  it  was  threatened  with  total  annihilation 
by  the  newborn  forces  of  Puritanism.  The  Puritan 
attack  had  b^un,  as  has  been  seen,  very  early  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  it  manifested  itself  in  at  least  two 
ways:  in  constant  opposition  to  theatres  and  things 
theatrical  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  middle- 
class  respectability;  and  in  formal  public  denuncia- 
tions like  Northbrook's  Treatise  and  Stephen  Gos- 
son's  "School  of  Abuse,"  published  as  early  as  1577 
and  1579  respectively.  Of  such  pamphlets  there  was 
indeed  no  end;  they  increased  in  virulence  and  in 
number  as  the  century  declined  and  the  next  century 
began.   Among  the  host  may  be  mentioned  Thomas 
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Beard's  "Theatre  of  God's  Judgments,"  1598,  which 
after  passing  through  several  editions,  was  recast  by 
another  hand  and  brought  out  under  a  title  savoring  no 
less  than  the  first  of  sulphur  and  brimstone,  "The 
Theatre  of  God's  Judgments"  being  heightened  into 
"The  Thunderbolt  of  God's  Wrath."  Another  ex- 
pression of  the  same  attitude  is  William  Vaughan's 
"Golden  Grove,"  first  printed  in  1600  and  re^dited  in 
1808.  The  sixty-sixth  chapter  of  the  second  edition 
of  this  work  proposes  the  question,  "  Whether  Stage 
playes  ought  to  be  sufh^  in  a  Common-wealth,"  and 
proceeds  to  answer  it  most  emphatically  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

For  a  time,  as  we  have  said,  the  greater  Elizabethan 
dramatists  held  their  course,  unaffected  by  the  Puri- 
tan onslaughts;  but  this  could  not  long  continue  to  be 
the  case.  Players  and  playwrights,  having  had  the 
position  of  pariahs  forced  upon  them,  gradually  ac- 
commodated their  Uves  and  writings  to  the  character. 
Offences  originally  casual  became  conscious  and  dis- 
proportioned.  What  had  been  no  more  than  the 
necessary  dark  shading  in  the  picture  of  actual  life 
was  dwelt  upon  till  the  whole  effect  grew  morbid  and 
ugly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blame  for  this 
rests  rather  with  Puritanism  than  with  the  drama. 
It  was  quite  itupossible  for  the  latter  long  to  ignore  the 
hue  and  cry  that  was  raised  against  it,  and  submission 
to  Puritan  dictation  meant  nothing  short  of  absolute 
extinction.  There  was  no  choice  but  avowed  hostility. 
The  gauntlet  so  often  thrown  down  by  the  opposite 
party  must  at  length  be  taken  up,  though  by  that  act 
the  drama  sealed  its  doom.  Henceforth,  its  two  chief 
elements  of  greatness  were  vimished.  From  being  the 
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v<»ce  of  B  great  uatioo  undivided,  it  must  descoid  to 
the  place  tA  mouthpiece  to  a  particular  faction;  and 
with  its  representative  character  it  lost  also  its  im- 
partiality of  viaon.  It  could  no  longer  depict  life  as 
life  really  was:  the  poison  spot  of  anti-Puritan  bitter- 
ness soon  spread  so  as  to  infect  the  whole  body  and 
sour  its  whole  judgment  of  men  and  manners. 

The  year  in  which  Elizabeth  died  —  160S  —  is  in  a 
number  of  ways  a  convenient  landmark  in  the  progress 
of  dramatic  history.  It  is  about  this  time  that  the 
drama  begins  to  grow  conscious  of  the  break  with  the 
forces  of  rdigion  and  morality.  Already  in  Shake- 
speare's later  work  there  are  uneasy  alluaons  to 
\  Brownists  and  Precisians.  In  plays  like  "Eastward 
Hoe"  (1605),  "The  Puritan"  (1607),  and  "Bartholo- 
mew Fur"  (1614),  the  antagonism  is  acknowledged, 
but  it  is  not  yet  too  bitter  to  furnish  matter  for  jest. 
Ridicule,  however,  even  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Marston,  collapsed  like  a  wall  of  sand 
before  the  advancing  tide  of  Puritanism.  The  genera- 
tion which  b^an  with  the  production  of  "Measure  for 
Measure"  and  "Eastward  Hoe"  saw  the  drama  slowly 
driven  from  its  posititm.  little  by  Kttie,  the  ground 
of  sober  reason  and  reality  crumbled  under  its  feet, 
till  it  slipped  almost  unawares  into  the  bog  of  motive- 
less ribaldry.  During  the  last  phase  —  to  speak 
roughly,  during  the  Caroline  epoch  —  English  drama 
is  no  longer  what  it  had  successively  been,  either  the 
coadjutor,  or  the  compeer,  or  the  jealous  rival,  or  the 
desperate  assailant  of  Religion.  It  has  forfeited  aU 
clum  to  consideration  as  a  moral  and  ethical  force, 
has  accepted  the  brand  of  vagabondage,  and  is  con* 
tent  to  make  its  appeal  to  moral  outcasts. 
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It  was  for  this  reason  that  Stuart  drams  faded  and 
decayed,  rather  than  from  any  of  the  more  usual 
causes  of  literary  decline.  The  interesting  and  oo'many 
accounts  marvellously  attractive  work  of  that  i>eriod 
—  the  work  of  Fletcher  and  Middletoa,  Massinger 
and  Shirley  —  displays  assuredly  no  lack  of  imagina- 
tive brilliance  or  poetic  beauty.  In  richness  of  color- 
ing and  skill  of  plot  construction  it  rivals  the  highest 
achievemoit  of  the  true  Elizabethans.  The  form  is 
there  in  almost  undiminished  splendor;  it  is  the 
healthy  spirit,  the  sane  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
life,  which  is  mis^ng.  Something  of  this  sort  is  what 
Professor  Dowden  means  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  his  book,  "Puritan  and  Anglican":*  — 

"The  chief  glory  of  Elizabethan  literature  was  the 
drama,  with  the  deepest  passion  and  the  most  heroic 
actions  of  humanity  for  its  theme.  It  had  its  basis  in 
what  is  most  real  in  the  life  of  man,  and  what  is  real 
was  interpreted  into  the  highest  meanings  by  imagina- 
tion. During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I 
and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  drama  lost  touch 
with  reality ;  it  was  cut  off  from  its  true  basis  of  supply. 
It  advanced  with  a  showy  gallantry,  but  its  strength 
and  solidity  of  movement  were  gone.  It  relied  too 
often,  as  with  Massinger  and  Fletcher,  on  overstrained, 
fantastic  motives.  It  deserted  the  substantial  ground 
of  national  history.  It  endeavoured  to  excite  a  jaded 
imagination  with  extravagances  of  romantic  passion 
or  even  of  unnatural  lust.  It  sought  for  curiosities  of 
prettiness  in  sentiment  and  imagery.  It  supported  its 
decline  by  splendors  appealing  to  the  senses;  vast  sums 

>  Pages  2,  a. 
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of  money  were  expended  upon  the  masque.  It  grew 
sliallow  in  true  passion  and  meditative  wisdom.  It  grew 
rhetorical;  its  moralities  are  often  fbose  of  eloquent 
periods.  And  if  at  times  less  rudely  gross  tlian  the 
earlier  drama,  it  was  infected  with  a  subtler  and  a 
baser  spirit  of  evil."  ' 

The  words  quoted,  like  mudi  of  what  has  just  been 
s^d  in  discussing  the  attitude  of  the  drama  toward 
moral  tendencies,  have  an  apphcation  which  extends 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  religion  or  of  ethics.  During 
the  age  of  which  we  are  treating,  dramatic  literature 
and  established  religion  were  infinitely  more  than  the 
narrowly  defined  and  essentially  unrelated  phenomena 
they  are  at  present.  Each  had  potentially,  at  least,  if 
not  in  actuality,  a  scope  so  enormous  as  to  include 
within  itself  the  entire  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
import  of  the  national  life:  and  that  would  probably 
be  no  very  distorted  conception  of  history  which 
should  regard  the  Elizabethan  impulse  toward  dra- 
maUc  self-expression  and  the  great  Puritan  movement 
as  the  protagonists  in  a  struggle,  where  the  prize  of 
victory  was  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  shaping 
the  ideals  and  interests  of  the  English  people. 

The  discussion,  therefore,  of  the  gradual  overthrow 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama  as  an  ethical  force  links 
itself  naturally  with  what  I  have  referred  to  as  the 
second  great  cause  of  the  drama's  decline:  its  gradual 
divorce  from  the  serious  concerns  of  contemporary 
Ufe.  The  gain  of  Puritanism  was  here  also  the  loss  of 
the  drama;  and  the  latter  was  deprived  of  its  very 
blood  and  brawn  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  came  to  be 
expressed  no  longer  through  it,  but  through  the  lit- 
erary work  of  Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  and  Milton, 
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and  the  political  personalities  of  Hampdea,  Selden, 
and  Cromwell. 

During  the  interval  between  1603  and  1642  the 
drama  underwent  a  sort  of  desiccaUon;  it  lost  its  sap 
and  freshness.  The  milk  of  human  kindness  and 
catholic  sympathy,  which  keeps  the  work  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  sweet  in  spite  of  all  its  outspoken  coarse- 
ness, was  soxired  first  into  cynicism  and  at  length  com- 
pletely evaporated,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a 
dried  and  hollow  shell.  The  first  stage  of  the  change  is 
found  in  the  plays  of  Webster,  Toumeur,  and  Ford. 
Here  is  as  yet  no  coldness  or  lack  of  vitality,  surely; 
but  the  warmth  is  that  of  fever  rather  than  health.  ' 
The  connection  with  genuine  English  life  and  feeling 
has  been  broken,  once  for  all.  Neither  in  the  indivi(lual 
characters  nor  in  the  general  spirit  which  informs  such 
plays  as  "Vittoria  Corombona,"  "The  Revenger's 
Tragedy,"  and  "The  Broken  Heart,"  is  there  much 
suggestion  of  the  real  seventeenth-centuiy  Ei^land. 
Throughout,  one  finds  the  stale  and  acrid  flavor  of 
decadent  Italianism,  consciously  imported  and  mor- 
bidly emphasized.  In  its  general  tendencies,  indeed, 
and  in  its  fundamental  character,  this  school  of  drama 
IS  no  longer  English;  it  is  "Italianate"  in  the  full  de- 
rt^atory  sense  in  which  Roger  Ascham  «nploys  the 
term,'  and  to  a  much  more  harmful  d^ree  than  any 
literary  force  of  Ascham's  day  could  possibly  have 
been. 

The  fierce  flame  of  unnatural  passion  which  lends 
heat  and  briUiance  to  the  plays  of  Webster  and  Ford 
was  necessarily  short-lived:  it  was  but  the  last  wild 
'  ^  See  The  Seholematter.  ed.  Arber,  EnflUk  Beprinfa,  1870,  77- 
81. 
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guttering  that  preceded  extmctioiii  and  it  consumed 
ID  its  sudd^i  blaze  the  final  remnants  of  dramatic  fuel. 
By  its  Snoring  of  the  ordinary  human  interests,  Ja- 
cobean tragedy  had  already  squandered  the  principal 
resource  upon  which  its  continuance  depended.  After 
Ford,  there  was  no  psychological  abnormity,  no  im- 
aginable d^th  of  misery  or  excess  of  half -CTazed  pas- 
sion, which  could  stimulate  any  longer  dramatic  atten- 
tion. We  have  the  inevitable  result  in  much  of  the 
work  of  Glapthome  and  Shirley.  The  drama  is  but  a 
polished  crust,  void  of  psychical  interest  and  philo- 
sophic import.  It  has  but  two  dimen^ons:  there  b 
no  depth  to  it.  If  we  attempt  to  probe  the  hearts  of  the 
characters,  to  search  beneath  the  cut  and  thrust  of  the 
dialogue  and  the  orderly  proces^on  of  incident  for 
the  organic  lite  that  inspires  the  whole,  we  find  little 
but  dead  dust  and  putrefaction. 

The  main  cause,  therefore,  why  the  English  drama 
of  the  r^gns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I  steadily  de- 
clined, and  finally  came  near  to  death,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  hostility  of  the  law-makers  or  the  dis- 
turbances of  civil  war,  though  these  forces,  naturally, 
contributed  in  some  measure.  The  main  reason  is  the 
fact  that  the  Stuart  drama  came  by  successive  stages, 
the  first  of  which  dates  from  very  early  in  the  reign  of 
James,  to  represent  almost  the  complete  n^ation  of 
those  qualities  of  nationalbm  and  responsiveness  to 
the  waves  of  popular  feelii^,  which  gave  the  drama  of 
Elizabeth  its  exuberant  vigor  and  its  wonderful  com* 
plezily. 
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Ckd;.  F.  W.,  B,  not*;  U- 
Cmu,  JuUul"(BirWilUunAleI>ll■ 
da).  201,  203,  tte. 
Cmat,  JuUds"  (S>uk«p«UB).  303, 
313.  333.  nC-SK.  S^,  S7S,  oote; 
383.  306. 

Csaar  and  PcHDpey  '*  (G.  Cb^>Triaii). 
8h  "Pomiiey  snd  Cnmr." 
CalinoudMelibu,"  !»/..  Itf. 
■X^imbiBo",    King   of    Pei^"     (T. 
r    PnRon),  6S,   138.  139,   140,  I4S. 
206,  208.  207,  239. 

c»mp«p«"  (J.  Lyiy),  in  /..  ira 

/Si/.,  279. 

^unidon,  Thomu,  430. 
Candlsmai  Day"   (Difby  play  ■> 

csalbid),  U-»,  48.    SiKalKi  "Dis- 


"Bliod  Banar  of 

(O.  Cbtimii).  ua /..  iie. 
"Blind  Btsgacol  BedDal-Oraen.  Tbe" 

(ChetUe  and  Day),  Mt,  SSI. 
"Bluit  MasMr  CoDsU^b"  (T,  Mid- 

dloton),  .JI7. 
Bou,  F.  8.,  ISS,  note;  384.  doU. 
BobadlL],  ISl. 


Borne.  WilUam  Cor  Bink).  364. 

Boy  Blihop,  The,  4. 

Bradley,  Henry,  109,  note;  !,(«,  182, 


i:  ISS. 


1.  The"  (B.  JoDion), 
373. 374, 380, 4*1, 404, 417. 
"Cutle  of  Ptmrerance,  The,"  17, 
eo,   M-n,  65.  S7,  78.  78,  80.  90, 
^10.  IIB,  138/. 

'"ne  hii  GonApiriKy"  <B.  Jon- 
tte,  349. 
Una,"  133,  (**. 
'Cbabot.    Tiacedy   of "    (Chapman 

and  Shirley),  34S,  note. 
Chtioben,  E.  E..  8.  note;  38,  4S.  147. 

note;  428,  Dole  2. 
CbKpmiui.  G«oree,  IS7,  220.  MS,  394, 
3eS.  *02,  4-'   — 


I.   5<i>"0sUi 


Char] 


Brerettia,  J.  LeG..  «i. 

"Brolien  Heart,  The"  CJ.  Ford),  44B. 

Brome;  playof  "Abrahun'eSaori&oe," 

presorted  at,  M-21,  iS. 
Brooke,  Lord.  S«  OnTiUe. 
Brooke,  C.  F,  T..  »B,  note;  177,  nolo; 

tSS.  (fij,  431.  note. 

!t  play),  ; 


'Bugbean,  The," 


"biitrsotcd  Eni' 


Chaurer,  Geoffrey,  2,  24,  38,  37,  SO, 
79;  connection  between,  and  John 
Heywood.  93:  9S,  96.  97;  108,  123, 
186,  3U0,  409. 

Cheater,  playi  performed  at,  8,  15; 
relalJaniUp  with    F  ■  * 


i,  403, 


cnnce,"  22;  35,  36. 
'   King   Robert  ol 


Burbace,  Rjcbanl  <the  youncer).  G8. 

300,  430, 
Burchley  (or  BorleiEb). Lord.  171,176. 
"Burial  and  Resurrection,"  piaya  of, 

M,  31,  4S. 


301,  note:  323.  3S2,  374.  note:  408. 
"  Chliuni  of  England  "  Goat  play).  322. 
Chriitmaa,  dramatio  serrine  at,  3. 
"Chriat'a  BtirEaJ  and  ReaurrectioD." 
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"Clwpaln"   (8.  Duiitl),  SOO,  202, 

"Club  Law,"  11*/.,  ftO. 
"Clyomon  »nd  CiamidM,"  XM/,  W5, 
'■CobMer"!  Prophwy,  The"  (R.  Wil- 

wn),  140,  lii. 
Collier,  J.  P..  SS  /..  121,  note;  130, 

note;  21B.  303,  nolo;  371,  note. 
Collins.  J.  Churton,  271. 
"ConiBdy  q(  Errors,  The"   (Sh«k«- 

■pein),  I4S,  1G2,  163.  1S9. 
"ComBdy     of     HumoM,     The"     (G. 


"  Common 

■MJ/..MJ. 

■■Conoord 

LlUculuii, 

3,^. 

"Coofliot 

ICooBcisan 

■■(N.Wood«), 

62,  not! 

i»-m. 

29,  J«. 

Williun,  2! 

. 

Frodici 

ty,"  120,  «»/■„/«. 

•■Coriolm. 

■■Comdia"   (T.   Kyd),   198,   199  /., 

KtS.  240. 
Coniib   playi:    myUary   plaj'i,    17, 
I'  M/..M.57;"Lifeoiet.Meriu*k," 


Corentr;,  pikyi  uted  at,  7.  S,  0. 12.  IS, 
tf,   S«  aiiD  "  LuduB  Coventria." 

Coi,  CapUin,  of  CoTSDUy,  234. 

VCoi  of  Collumptoo"  (loat  plw  b; 
Day  ud  Hiughtoa),  SS3. 

Cnwford,  Charles,  300,  nou. 

Creed  playe.  18  /. 

CreiuDuh,  W.,  S8,  SO.  note;  206, 

"Ckhus"  (Sic  WUUmu  Akumder), 

201,  (ffi. 
CromwaU.  OUver,  MS. 
"Cromwell.     Thomaa   Lord,"     £99, 

nolo;  321,  ai7  /. 
Ccomweli,  Thomu.  3S. 
Croiton  plar.  Stt  "SMtammt,  Play 

of." 
Conlillo,  J.  W.,  m.  ISl  /.,  lai.  19*. 

"Cursor  Muodi,"  2. 
Curtain  Theitre,  427,  42S. 
"Crmbeliiie"     (Shaketpesre).     ISl, 

note:  279, 2S2,  2SG,  339,  3S0. 
rCyslhia's    Reveii"     (B.     Joiuon), 

372,  374,  a7S  /.,  377, 378,  BOM;  380, 


4,  its. 


re  of  Cyrufl." 


loo  aod  Pithlu  "  (R.  Bdmrds), 
..  133,  lis.  1S8,  20E.  200.  339. 

of  death,  61.  '        ' 
Daniel.  P.  A.,  3S7. 
Daniel,  Sunuel.  200. 201,  202. , 
200/.,  374,  437. 
Dsphnii  and  Chkn"  (Loncua).  2S9. 
2flO.  261. 
Dariua"   (Sit  WUIJam   Alenoder). 


142. 

Day.  Ansel.  200. 
Day.  John.  288,  363,  364.  362. 
"Death  of  Robert.  Eail  ol  Huntlni- 

ton"  (Munday  and  Chettle),  >»- 

S7(.  tBi.  341. 
"Debal*    of  the  %ady  and  E 

60. 
Drkker.  Thomaa,  301,  note;  340,  3(3, 

364.  372.  373,  374,  370.  377,  878, 

384.  SSS.  408,  410.  116,  ii7. 
Dennis.  John.  401. 
"Devil  la  an  Aaa.  The"  (B.  Jonaon). 

itB. 
"Devll'i  Charier,  The"  (B.  Bamei), 

212,  220.  tta. 
"Diana  Enaoiocada"   (J.  de  Mont*- 

mayor).  260/.,  262. 
"Dido,  Queen  ol  Carthace"   (Mar- 
lowe  and   Nash).   ISl.   243,   323, 

Dicby:'  playg  in  Digby  MS.  (Bod- 
leian), 23/..  99.  (5h  oIk  "  Can- 
diemaa  Day,"  "Mary  Magda- 
lene, Converaion  of,"  and  "eaint 
Paul.") 

"Disobedient  Child,  The"  (T.  Inge- 
lend),  114.  124.  ISS-lSl,  136,  13S, 
tii.  168. 

"DlitTBCted  Emperor.  Tbe"  (or 
"Chariemacie"),  242,  tSi. 

"DoetorFauBlus"  (Marlowe).  62,  68, 
69,  142.  tU/.,  262.  tsi,  2SS,  267, 


"Downfall  of  Robert.  Earl  of  Hun- 
tin(ton,Tbe"  (A.  Munday),»T»/., 
27S.  »8i.  341, 

Drayton,  Miohael,  363. 
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DnnnmoDd.  WIIUub.  tl  Hivtbom-     ' 

'    d>o.378. 

DubJin;  plmy  at  "  Abnbtra'a  Sftc 

Sn  "  proerved  at.  Il-n,  ^  /. 
Doinb-ihaw.  oriciD  of  tb*.  in/. 
Duabu.  William,  91. 
"Dui  Moruid."  37-M.  iS.  51. 


US.U 


,    The" 


"Puthlul     Sbmba^em,     The" 

FktdBi),  263.  292.  tae. 

FabUS,  151.  307  /. 
"Fuuily  ol  lova.  The"  (T,  Mid 
_toii).  115.  ^fS. 

"«  o/  Henry  V,  T 


"bri  OodBlB"  QoM  plwn),  301. 

EMIer  limy,  %  /. 

"Eutwwd  Hoe"  (Cluipinui,  lotaon. 


"Ednrd  IV,"  two  putt  a 

wood).  tUf.SSO. 
Bdwirdi,  Richard,  ISa  431.  i 
"Elidun."  SM'-Nobodrwid 

body." 


Uie  Dun  d'AleopiD  aod  Ld«M«i 
allsaariied.  175  /.;  "Farm  and 
Pomi"  pnmated  belon.  191  /.: 


a  wbJ«b  foUovBd,  279  / 
3M/..  438/. 
"-   ■'    '     "  (J.  L)iy),  174.  UI-17S. 


"EncLasd'i  HsIieoB,"  Ml. 
"Epicane"  (B.  Jouod).  404.  ^IB.^ 
Eton  BehoDl.  1S8. 
"Eopbua"  (J.  L)4y),  171,  175.  ITS, 

ZA4.   note.     EupbulaUa  Myle  iml- 

(Bted  hy  Qnene.  248. 
Euripldci.  ISO,  213. 
"Evtrymao."  1.  53.  SO,  SI,  50.  ST  /.. 

TS.  no. 

"Every  Mao  in  his  Bumor"(B.Joa- 

•on),  152,  374,  3B0.  4M,  405,  *»»/.,. 

*13.  Hi.  iW /..  US.  * 

"Etrt  Maa  out  of  hia  Hiunor"  (B. 

Jonaon),  374,  S7t,  376,   377.  379, 

330.400/..  414.  «IS. 
"Efety  Wonum  in  her  Humot,"  ilT, 


Sat". 
"FanwcUtoFoUy"  (B.  Gnaw).  2ID; 

'Pauitua."  Sa  "Dodor  Faoatua.'' 
'aaH  oltbKAm,  The.  4. 
'Pedale  and  Fortunio."    IM.     ISi. 
<AI»  called  "Two  Italian  OeoUe- 

Fctni  aod  P«ri"  (SackriUc  and 
Ncaton).  130.  190,  UI-IM.  IW. 
205,  20S.  209.  ttS  /..  302.  360,  42^ 
(Also  called  -'CoriKduc.") 

Fitch,  R..  9.  Dot«. 

Flcay,  F.  C.  38B.  note;  372, 374.  37B. 
b:  379,  note. 

Fletcher.  John.  406.  443. 

Ford.  John.  445.  44& 

FortoDs  Tbestre.  300.  Dote;  381. 430/. 
Fountain  of  Self-Lon.  The"  (B 
Jonwo),  8«  "  Cyothia'e  Rereli." 

"Four  Elonenta,  Nature  of  tha"  fj. 
Raxtell).  n-Tt.  82.  99, 

"Four  P-a.  Tht"  (I.  Bcyiraod),  97, 

lot. 

"FaurPlaysinOoe."  5«"Yacfcghin 

Traaedy." 
"Four   PrsntJces   o(  London,  The" 

<T.  Beywcad).I4I/.,M3.344. 
FTaunn,  Abraham,  289,  tM. 
"Friar  Baoon  and  Friar  Buncay"  (R. 

Greene),   142,  263,  MC-MS.   Z71, 

272,  273,  270.  279,  t9S. 
Froiasart,  tranalated  by  Lord  Bernera. 

FutweL.  Dliiian.    5h  "Like  WiU  to 


"  (J.  Lyly),  174.  179,  l»S. 

Needle"    (W.^ 


on7), 


,    l«l-l 


"FairEm."241,S 


167,  IS3,  139.  369.  404.  423. 
Gamier,  Robert,  lOS  /..  200.  290. 
Oa«:oi«De,  Oeorce,  127, 1^,  172,  ITU 

ISi.  187.  190,  196.  201.  Mi  /. 
Gaj-lcy,  C.  M..  40,  H,  ISt. 
Geniaiet.  Innooent.  213. 
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INDEX 

1,  Dis-    HtJI,« 


enllemui  Usher.  The"  (G.  Chap- 

iPM),  iie. 
"Gentlenesa  asd  Nobility"  (J.  Hay 

woodf),  »*/.,  JM. 
OeaStty.  Abbot  of  St.  Albau.  2S. 
OeoSrey  ol  Monmauth,  191  /, 
"QeoTie  ■  OneiH,"  MI,  £05,  267, 

33S,  342. 


"Oodfre;  at  Boulosoe"  float  piBr). 


"Goldan  LecaDd.  Tbe"  <J. 
GoIdJDC.  Arthur,  133.  tU- 


Greeoe,  Robert.  181,  24B/.,  256,  2 
2B2,  Mt-xn,  272,  278,  27e.  « 
311,  316,  note;  371. 

GrcK,  W.  W.,  270,  nDta;  288,  no 


GreviUa,  FuUw  (Lord  Broolw),  201, 

tte. 

GriHidIa,  166.  408,  406. 
"OriBBell,  Comedy  ol  Meek  and  Pa- 
tient "  Uoha  PhilUll},  13S.  US.  20S, 


"Onwtawarth  of  Vil"  (R.  Greene 


J,  338. 

381-t8<,  3S«/.,  302. 
"H»mlet,"    the    earjy    play    (by    T. 

KydT),  217.  221,  «e7,  281. 
Buopden.  John,  44G. 
"Hardiaanuts"  (lost  play),  322. 

•■Harrowlni  ol  Hell.  Tbe."  6,  «. 

Hatliny.  R..  3S3.  3M. 

Houchton,  W.,  363.  352.  374,  note: 

408. 
HaiJitt.  William,  268. 
Hailitt,  W,  C,  as,  50,  74,  note. 
Hena    jdsya.     Stt    "Ludug  CoTOi> 

tfiiB." 
Beliodonu.  5h  "  fthiopica." 
Heminaa,  Jahn,  386. 
Bemincway.  8.  B.,  S,  note;  16,  note; 

fO. 
"Baotyl,  Wanol"  (ioat  play).  301. 
"Haory  IV."  Part  1  (Shakeipeare). 

207,  307.  308.  332.  IM-SM,  ti3. 


'Henry    V.    FunouB   ^ 
304.  » -■■ 


"Henry  V"  (Shakespeare),  2S0,  2B7, 

307,  332,  333.  US  /..  SiB,  382,  401. 
"Henry  VI,"  Part Hreviwd  by Shaka- 

■peare),  304.  US-SU,  348. 
"Henry  VI,"  Part  II  (Marlowe  and 

Bhakeipaare),  218,    SlS-321,    324, 

329,  Sir. 
"Henry  TI,"  Part  III  (Marlowe  and 

Shakeipearc),   218.  303,  >U->I1. 

324.  326,  344.  Sil. 


T  VII:  g 
rion.  M;  d 


>r  drama  U 
retopment  of  tl 


lud 

death  in  "  Ni 

menta."  74. 
Henry    VIII"     iah»ke»pe*r»    *ad 

Fletcher),  34S  and  note, 
lendowe,  Philip,  14,  210.  240,  241, 

270,  note:  273.  27fi,  300.  301.  303, 

321,  322,  3S3,  364.  362,   381,  404, 

406,  420,  430,  434. 


8,  180.  n 


e:  m. 


"Beater."    5h  "Godly  Queen  He» 
Beuser,  W.,  27.  uoU;  iS,  70,  note. 
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B«yw<»d,  John.  SS.  M-W,  101  /.. 

110.  Ill,  123,  134,  14S,  ISl,  172. 
Baywood.  Thomu.  184.  2M,  note 


41«. 


I,  304,  I 


INDEX 

Jkok  Btnw,  lib  and  Duth  of." 

304,34"- 

133,  tU. 


Hidkaeoraa,"»f.,M. 
HifdeD.    Ruulpli:    his    oonlsotnni 

uithonhip  ol  th«  CbtMsr  mrite- 

[i«,  S,  30. 
H<Uiiiu,a7. 
"HulrioauiaMi"    (nTted   by   John 

HantooT),  m  ].,  380,  SSS. 
"Boflmu"  (B.  Chettla).  311,  220, 

278. 
HottBahcd,  Raphitd,   166.  2W,  303, 

SOT,  33a  331, 363. 3G7. 
Hara»,  102,  ISS,  203,  204. 
■■BortrtM"    <J.   Filtering),   BO,   138, 

lU/.,  r^,  173.  174.  SOS. 
-How  ■  Mao  May  Chao«  a  Good 

Wife  fmm  a  Bad,"  iU/..  J(0. 
BronrithaorGaodenbeim,  IM. 
BuihH,  Thomaa.  IM,  lOS,  ZOl.  20». 
-Humoniai   Day'g  Mirth,    A"   (O. 

Chapmao).  405,  J,1S. 
Runt,  Lalch,  ZSS/. 
"Huntinaton,  Robsrt.  Eail  of."  5at 
Death." 


ity,  89  /.,  requWtea  of,  7 


"lale  of  GuUb,  Ths"  (J.  Day),  2S8. 

"Jack   Drum's  EDiertainmect"    (, 

Mantonf),  ns/.,  3SS. 
r  Jaok  Juuler,"  U»-U8, 1S3. 


a  IV" 


'  Jeronhno.  FWt  Part  of,"  XU ,  MT  /. 
-Jew  of  Msha"  (Marhnre),  209, 212, 

219,  M«,  250/.,  311,  S13. 
'Jooaata"  (traoBUted  by  QaaooicDe 

and  EiDwdmenh),  ISO,  198,  M5, 

»«/„423. 
'John  a  Kant  and  John  a  Cumber" 

(A,  Monday), m/„  tH. 3G3, Dote. 
'John  Baptut"  (J.  Bale),  87,  100. 
'JohDBoo."85,  (01. 
'JohD  John  the  Huibuid.  Ttb  tb* 

Wife,  etc,"  (J.  Heywood),  97.  lOt. 
'John,  Kinc  of  En^aod"  (J.  Bide). 

88,  89,  I0l.au..  m.  302. 
'John,    KinjE   of   Extend,  Trouble- 

BOOH  Reico  of,"  tvo  parts,  M2  /., 


(For  Sbakeepeaie's  play,  •«  "  Si 
John.") 
'John  the  Ennceliet,"  IM-IM.  11 
lit. 

.  loiio.  432. 


Jon»n.  Ben.,  63.  160.  171,  IW,  a«. 

Lord  Bemeni,  233;  loet  play,  322. 

203,  2tl,  233,  note;  24B,  280,  292. 

HuMoii,Lnke,  3M/. 

353  /.,  372,  a7a-»78.  379,  380.  381, 

Hypnuh  173. 

384,  38S,  386.  SSS.  390.  394.  306; 

"Bymen'a    Triumph"    (B.    Daniel). 

291,  tge. 

409  /.,  410.  411.  41B.  ifS  /.,  437. 

442. 

"U  Vou  Kno*  Not  Me,  Yoo  KooK 

Nobody,"  two  part*  (T.  Heywood). 

Juuetand,  J.  J,,  il.  124,  note. 

200,  Dote:'t44r/.,  SSOf..  392.  oota. 

Kemp,  William,  384. 

3;  US. 

King  Arthur,  137. 

"  lagannati,"  188. 

"King  Dariui,"  131,  WI/..  139,  140, 

Inceleod.  Thomaa.    8-    "Dinbedi- 

lU,  H8,  30S,  440- 

Innsr  TsmiJs,  The,  198. 

331,341,  S^fl.    (For  other  play,  on 

this  Hibjeet,  Ml  "JohD,  King  of  Eiw 

'King    Lear"    (ShiAeapaan),    191, 

note;  192,  28B.  330,  SSO,  IM-MI- 
'Kiog  LeiraodhisThreeDau^ten." 
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.   &2,    loa.    8« 


(Beaumont    uid     Fletclier),     243, 
«*. 
Eyd,  Tbomu,   111.  IST.  IBS,  IW- 

xn,  »te  S;  Z3S.  zw.  ssi,  ses.  3se, 

363,440. 

"Lady  of  Mar.  Ths"  (SItP.  Sdney), 

Lunbi  Chirlea,  340,  343. 
lAoeluid,     WiL[ 

"E^entbsPlowmu." 
"Larum  for  Loodfin.  A"  (or  "Tlw 

Bie«e  of  Aotncp").  S4*>  MI. 
Lktawue,  D.,  201. 
'LuT(Lair>.  8«  "  Kins  Leu  (Lair). " 
LflioutflT,    Earl    of,    Tcpnamled    Id 

"Eadimion."    ITS  /.;    intacnt   ia 

■cton,  426  /. 
"Liberality    and    Prodicality."     Stt 

"Contention     betwceii    ijbfflrality 

aDd  Prodigality," 
Lewi.,  C.  M.,  tn. 
"Like  Will  to  Lilie,  etc."  (Uipiao  Fui- 

welD.lM/.,  138.  14*. 
UncotDi  myHtery  plays  at,  T,  8;  mira- 
cle play.  4S;  patanHwter  play.  49. 
Undaay.  Sir  Dnid,  88  B..  100. 
Lituri^eal  playi,  A.  0, 
"Loorine,"  ISl,  note;  m-M),  MB, 

3IU,  3ia  3)1,  331. 
Lodce,  Thomaa.  247,  2S6,  2GT.  282, 


London     oorporatic 

plU^,  426. 
"London   FndicBl,  Tbe, 


honility 


Lonjpii.  Bat  "Dapbnii  and  Chloe." 
"Look  About  You,"  HI.  SK). 
"Lookinfl  OiaflB  for  London  and  Eng- 


"LoTe,  Piaj  of"  (J.  Heywood),  98, 

96.  lot. 
"Love  and  Fortune,  Tlie  Ram  Tri- 

umpfae  of."  140.  IM  /..  tS7. 
"Love'i  Labor's  Logt"(8bBkeep«an). 

17S,  39S. 
rLove'*  Labor  Won"   (anidaatlGed 

plar  b/  Shak«ipean),  39S,  nt 


LoTe's  Meti 
174,  179,  I Se. 

.uoreoe :  fragmentary  interlode  deal- 
ing irltb  Publiui  Corneliua  and  a 
lady  Liumoe,  134. 

'Ludu.  Coventrie"  (ao  called),  IJ- 
M,  3S,  i6,  67.  ai.  S9. 

'Ludus  de  Sanest*  Kaladoa"  OoM 

play),  26. 
Lumley,  Lady,  190.  MS. 
Luplon,  T.  Sat  "All  for  Money." 


Luther,  Martin,  aatlrlaed  Id  lost  Latin 

plW.  83  /. 
Lyiy.  John.  111.  153,  tW-lT*.  lU. 

-~\  note:  2SB,  2S7,  369,  371,  391, 


Maebeth"  (Bhakeapeare).  3U,  notei 
286,  329,  330,  336.  9^8,  300,  366. 
392.  399. 
MacCraokBo,  H.  N.,  7S.  DOtei  108. 

MachiBYElli,N.,  213,'. 

Macro  playa,  81.  SI.  S3,  M.  SB,  «7. 

5m  oIu  "Caatle  of  PereeTeianoe." 

"Mind,  Will,  and  UnderrtaDdina," 

and  "Mankind." 
laoropediua.  Oeordua.  124, 128,  118. 

Mad  World,  Uy  Marteih  A"  (T. 

MiddletoD),  418.  JIS. 

Maanetic  Lady,  The"  (B.  Jonnn). 


Ma. 


I's  Metamorphona.  The,"  187, 
Malory.  Blr  Thomaa.  37,  232. 
"MaoUnd,"  tt-M,  07,  78.  423,  434. 
Manly.  J.  M.,  iO.  102,  331,  nola. 
Msntuanug      (Baltiata     Bpagnuoll). 

288.289, 
Marlowe,  ChiistopHer,  111.  193.  1B7, 

212,  217,  222,  ttS.  23fi.  239  /.,  241, 

S4S-I46.  tS\.  273.  298.  301.  309. 

304,  312.  >»-**■,  324,  328,  337, 


9,  3«.  S- 


1,440. 
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Uanlon.  Jobn,  330,  tU,  3T«,  370, 

BOUi  370,  aoU;  I78-M*.  3S1.  AtS, 

Hutin  Mumelata,  S7»/.,  873. 
"Mu7  Micdalfiw.  CoanTdDD  d( 
'    (DIabT  M».).  IS-W,  iS.  M,  110. 
"Mvy  MafldAleae.  life  uid  R«penU 
■SM  of"  tW,  Wi«er),  111,  lU  /.. 

"Uu^un  M  Pub"  (Uulowe).  298. 

301.  311,  312  /.,  31S.  343.  SiS. 
MairiDiw.  Philip.  443. 
HatUw  Puia.  30. 
"May  Day"  (Q,  Chapman),  4MMe. 
T'MATiHof  Quaanbdrough,  Tha"  (T. 

MiddlatoD),  339.  500. 


ffiTai  of    Windwr,   Tha" 
«n>,4M/. 

u  Term"  (T.  Hiddlebni). 
lis.  il9. 
"MIoTaooBDOi"  <T.  NabbM).  103. 
"Midaa"    (J.  Lyly).  174.   17fi,  175. 

MidtUMon,    ThODUB,  380.  394.  41S. 

^ifl/..  443. 
"MidaucuDat    Nlcht'a    Draam,    A" 

(Shakeapeara),  163.  ITS,  ISO.  l/». 

269,  370,  379,  380,  382,  233,  3S7, 

M95. 
"Milaa   Gknioaiia"    (PlautiM),    ISO. 

Uiltoo.  John,  444.      . 

"Mind.  W|]1*and  DndenUndlnK" 
(or  "Wisdom"),  %l-tt.  97,  73,  110. 

Miraola  i^aya,  26,  47. 

"Mirror  (or  Maciatrates"  (varioiu 
authora),  399,  302. 

"Mirror  of  tha  Paiiod*  of  Man'B 
Ufa,"  79. 

"Minriea    of     Enforced     Marrlaoa, 


The"  CG.  WUkiu),  IH  /.,  3M  /., 

36S.  383,  nota;  3S7  }. 
'  Miafortunsi  of   Arthur,  The"    (T. 

Hucbaa,  ate.),  IM-IM,  197.  VX^ 

308.  Ui,  302.  423. 
'Mtaoconua"    (L.     JohnaonT),    1S3. 

1U~1«T,  les.  iSi,  403.  Dole;  404. 
'Monarehis  Tracediea"  [Sir  WiUiam 

Alexander),  201,  tte. 
"Moniiaur  D'Olive"  (G.  Chapnao), 

404,  fl0. 
UoDtvnayot,  Joi«e  de,  260, 261.  202, 

303. 
Morality,  or  Moral  Play:  Epwiea  anti- 

dpaled  En  oertain  myateriea,  19;  de- 

ODed,  47  /.;  earlien  nwntign.  43  /.; 

Inlariude,  89;  idabeian  tandancisa, 
71, 
"Mm.  Or  Thomaa,"  70,  321.  322. 

aw. 

Mora.  Sir  Thomaa,  ISS. 
Morton,  Cardinal.  71. 
"Motbar  Bombie"    (J.   Lyly}.    1S3. 

in/.,  173,  IM.  413. 
"Mucedona,"  fiS,  241.  tS3.  263. 
"Mueb  Ado  about  Nothini"  (Shake- 

fiwan).  189,  2S1,  39S. 
Munday.  Anthony,  189. 233. 37>-n>. 

tSi.  301,  nota:  3S3, 367,  373, 374. 
"Mundua  at  Infana."     S«  "World 

and  the  Child,  Tha." 
"Miutai>ha"  (F.  QreTille).  301.  CM. 
Mystery:  ooonastiaD  with  luilda.  6  /.; 

extant  Bfjeolmanfl,  7-9;  origin  of  tha 

tetm,  39:  diitinguiibed  trtHn  mo- 

rallty,  47/.;  bouraeoil  tendanoiea  of. 

71. 

Nabbaa,  Tbomaa.  103. 

Nadi,  or  Naibe,  Thomaa,  143.  IVB, 

SIS.  37a  371. 
"Nature"  <H.  Hadwall).  Il-It,  M, 

110.  lis. 

"Nero,  Tragedy  of,"  3*8. 
Newoaatle  plays.  7.  9,  11,  12.  18.  Vf. 
"Nan  Cuatom,"  88.^01,440. 
"Nawlan.  Tha"  (B.  Jonsoa),  iI9. 
Newton.    Thomas.    189.    ISO.    Qotej 

"  Nlm  Wanton,"  U4  /.,  137,  i«,  148, 


ijjbvCoo^le 


INDEX 

;    Peels.Oeorte.  180. 1«7,2 


Northbrook.  John,  427  /.,  43S,  i 
"  Northwud  Hoe"  (Dekkei  uid  Web- 
8Wr),  41S,  il7. 


Norvich  playi,  7, 9, 11, 12,  IB.  U. 

via.  ViituoDi"   (3.  BrandOD). 


'Oldcutle,  Sir  John,  Flnt  Put  at" 
(M.  Dnyton,  >tc.},  1S3.  301,  321, 

'OM  FortiuuHu"  (T.  Deklui),  277, 

■01d'wivM'T»le,TJw"  (G.  Peels), 

242,  Ui,  27e. 
■Orlando  Furineo"  {R.  Greene),  247, 

'Orph«n«'  Tncedy"  (loat  plw  by  H. 

Chettle),  ae2. 
'Othello"   (ShalEsapeue),   262.  2M, 

261,  280,  324,  300.  3Sa, 
Ovid:  inSuenoean  Lyiy.  173;  ISO. 
'Owen  Tudor"  (lost  play).  322. 
'Owl    Md    tha    Nigbtlniiale.    The." 

SO. 

'Peca  of  Hymouth"  Qogt  play  by 

JoDKin  and  Dekkw).  353.  (M. 
Pageant.  10.  11;  Racera'a  desoripUau 
ol,  12  /. 

Palace  at  Plsaauie"  (W.  PainUr), 

235,  25e,  257. 
PalemoD  and  Ardle"  (loat  plity  by 

R,  Edwuds).  131. 
Punmackiiia"(T.  Kirehmayer).  130. 
Puidoato"  (R.  Oreene).  256.  263  /. 
Pardoner  and  the  Friar.  The"    (J. 

HBywood).  97.  tOt, 
PamaasuA  pTay>.   S«  "Pilgrimage 


.     fro 


PHmlt,  T.  M..  404.  406.  ^la. 

FaBQuallgo,  LulEi,  109. 

"  Putor  Fido,  U"  (B.  Guaiini).  289, 

t»6. 
Paterieke,  or  Patriok,  Bmoa.  213. 
Patemoiter  playe,  4S  /. 
"Patieat  Orienll"  (Dekker,  Chettle, 

and  Hauahton),  374,  note;MS-U«. 

iia.  {Foranotfaeridayan  thitiub- 


Pembroke,  Counleu  ol  (Lady  Mary 
BIdney),  ISO,  197,  198,  201,  ttS. 
290,437. 

PenojiQRn,  J.  H.,  374,  378,  note;  379, 

'Peiicin"  <G.  WilkJnsT  and  Shake- 


Phelpa.  W.  L„  it9. 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  aatiiiHd  in  I^Iy'a 
■■MidaB,"176. 

PhilUp,  John.  8u  "GriaaeU." 
"I^laCaa"  (B.  Daniel).  ZOO/.,  ttd. 
"Pierce  ol  EiWn"  (loet  play).  301, 
Pieroe,  F.  E.,  ilT- 
"-pieTOB  Pennileaa"  (T.  NaA).  315. 
"Pien  the  Plowman"  (W.  Luigland}. 


'  Pilirimace  to  Pamaaaua."  411.  itO. 
'Pinner    ot   WakeGeld,    Tbe."     Sm 

"George  a  Green." 
'luctuB  MariiB.  In  play  of    "Burial 

Plautua;  imitation  of.  148  #..  156  ff.; 
influenee  of.  on  early  Engliah  eom- 
3dy,  160-154,  155;  translation  ol, 
166,  IBt;  170,  172.  188,  402,  403, 


Jodbod],  372.  373,  374,  376.  note; 

377.  378,  380.  331,  382,  383,  384, 

3S5,  3S8,  407,  .{17. 
Paliiiano,  Agnolo.  280. 
Pollard,  A.  W..  iO.  M,  BT. 
"Pompey  and  Caaar,  Ware  of  (G, 

Chapman).  345.  note. 
Piceion,  Thomaa,  230.  SuolfD  under 

"Prick     of     Conadenoe"     (Richard 

Rolle),  2. 
"Pride  of  life,"  !•/.,  S4, 61.  ej. 
Prodigal  Sou  Htory,  a  theme  for  inter- 

ludcB.  124  jr..  lU- 
Promoa  uul  Cassandra."  two  parta, 

(G.  Whetstone) .  300.  note. 

'ubiiui  Cornelius.  Stt  "Lucreoe." 


eobyCoogle 


"Qimn'a  Anuli*.  Tba"  (a  DuM>. 

■■RBlph  Rolatu  DoiitaT"  (N.  U<bU), 
Se.  IM-in,  183, 103,  lU,  107.  ISS, 
184.  433. 

RwBMy,  R.  L..  00,  nota;  83,  nota; 

"lUr*  Tifumphi  of  Lon  ud  FartmH. 

The."  Sm  under  "Lot*." 
Rutetl,  John.  09;  auUkonhip  of  "1^ 

Nature  of  tba  Four  ElmMaW  71; 

pnbUAw  of  "Oesllenua  sod  No- 

bUitir,"  tow,  Mid  "  CbUMo  Mkd  Meli- 

be*,"  133.  lis;  134. 
"Sebelka"  {O.  Huivpedlug).  134. 
Radford.  lofan.  70,  77,  89. 
Rewl.  E.  B.,  384.  oote. 
Rdwoa,  re[fttioD  of,  to  druiutio  pro- 

ireaa,  Z,  43S  IT. 
"EMpubliM."  8i/.,  89, 100.  ICO,  lU, 

131,  148,  440. 
"Return  from  Punuiui,  The,"  two 

puti.    nt-WI.     33S,    (3d     put 

OBly):»ll/..4ia,<J0. 
Reyeli  OfBoe,  194. 
"Revmjw'B     Tncedy.     The"     (C. 

Toiusaur).  32a  ItS.  44B. 
"Rlflhiird  I."   Sf  "Funer^  of  Rjoh- 

ud  CtBUT  de  Lkio-" 
"Rinlivd  It"  (Shakeipeue).  261  /., 

397,  313.  333.  SN-OB,  329.  331, 


"Rlchud     II."      a. 

Tnnedy  of." 
"Richuil  III"    (Blwkegpeiin),   312, 

3N,  251,  367,  308.  tU-ttt,  330, 

344,  34S.  S4a. 
"Rlohud  III,  True  Tracedy  of."  301, 

■M-SU,  311,5tf. 
"Robio  Coiucienoe."  84.  101. 
Bobin  Hood.  137,  230  /..  238,  Ut  /., 

273  /.,  393,  341. 
Rosen,  ArchdewwD,  hli  ueonnt  of 

the  Cheater  pleys,  12/. 
"RoiM*r     Doialer."      Sat     "Ralph 

RoMet  Doiiter." 
"Ramanoa  of  tbe  Rose,  The"   (O. 

de  IxHiii  and  J.  de  Meuna),  GO, 

SI. 
"Romeo  sod  Juliet"  (ShakeqxAn), 

101,  Stt/.,  33S.  411. 
Boo,  lohn,  83,  tOO. 


"RoaaliDde"  <T.  Lodfe).  350.  3S>. 
Roae  Theatre.  300,  nota:  139. 
Rowe,  NichoEaa.  249.  401. 
Roibuiche  Ballada,  354  /. 

SaiArille.  Thomaa,  Earl  of  Doraat 
190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  19e,  aoi 
Si  "  Ferrei  aod  Ponei." 

Samnwnt,  Flay  of  the,  O-H,  4e. 

"Bad  Shepherd,  The"  (B.    JonaoD) 


as3, 2 


'■,tte. 


St.  Oeorae  plari.  4, 31.  Dots;  {I. 

St.  Katharine.  £«  "  Ludoa  de  Saoota 

"St.   Paul,   Coannioii  of"    (Dibcy 

MS.),  n-n.  ia. 

SaouKHiro,  J..  260. 

"Sapho  and  Phao"  (J.  Lyly),  171, 
170.  17S.  178,  IM. 

"SatlromaMJx"  (T.  Dekkef),  312. 
note:  SIO,  S73. 373,  370.  note;  378, 
nota;  379,  380.  383,  3M,  388.  410. 

Schellins,  T.&.,  S3.  133,  Bote;   ISi. 

Soott.'Sir  Waltar,  Ml,  330. 

■  ~l.  JoBaoD).  1,  208,  ne. 


SiS. 


n,  44S. 


"Selimaa,"S11.9W. 

Seneea,  118,  1S3,  1M;  influanoe  of, 
upon  Endiih  drama,  18B  ff.;  traiiB- 
lation  of.  1S9  /..-  fectuna  of  tba 
■tyle  of,  190  /.;  19G,  190,  198,  308. 
204.  20S,  303,  210,  317,  221,  Mf  /.. 
23E.  321. 

Shakeapean,  WiUiam:  30.  fiS,  IM; 
the  Tloe  and  iniquity  in.  142:  15% 
1GX,  1G3,  159.  IBS,  171.  177.  179. 
180.  181,  303,  303.  311.  212,  21S. 
218,  221,  34S;  oontribiltion  of.  to 
tbe  Dtniiitun  of  traaedy,  250;  262.  . 
2GT,  258,  201,  2B7,  269/..  373.  270. 
377,  378;  romantic  oomedy  of,  17t- 
*88l  397,  300,  301,  312;  332;  devel- 
opment of  tiu  hiatoiy  play  by,  VS^ 
Stt.  n>.  IM,  M*-tl8i  3SS,  300, 
303.  304,  308.  380.  3S3.  383,  384, 
392;  BtUtude  of.  toward  raaliem. 
1.  lis.  429;  allu- 


0,443. 


Sharp.  Thomas,  13.  fa. 
"EOiephenl's    Calendar,     The" 

Spanaer),  180,250.280. 
Bheridao,  R.  B..  282. 
Shiriay.  Jamaa,  280.  443,  440. 
"Shoemaker'*  Holiday,    Tba" 

Dekker).  377,  338,^3,  3i0. 


b,  Google 


BikOTeditnh,  loflfttion  of  thentrH  fn, 


Sidney,  8b  PhiUp.  ISO,  1ST,  193,  308, 

266.  2S7,  2et,  262, 130, 135, 137. 
"Biege     of     Antwerp,      The."      Sa 


Womui,  Tha"  <B.  Joi 

«;iil«»ie." 

,   Richud.   3S7,    note; 


Bk^ton,  John,   tOO,   IIB.  373,  439. 

8h  nlni  "MsKOlGoaDM." 
Small,  R.  A..  370.  note;  3»7. 
SmiUi.  Wentvorth,  363,  361. 
"Solimaa  uul  Pensda"  <T.  EydT), 

su  /..  trr,  240, 21S.  ses. 

Somac,  Will.  Sh  "SiimmeF." 
"Spuisb  Moot'b  Tnuiedf.  The"  (uc- 
identiSed  play  by  Dekker,  HBU«h- 
ton,  imd  Day),  219.    S«  "LuX'b 

"Spanish  TrsBsdy.  The"  (T.  Eyd), 
197,  200,  Mt-3U,  316,  217,  231, 
t«7.  210,  34S,  366. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  37,  GO,  112,  IIB, 


a.  William.  102.  I 


StiiliiiB. 

Stockifood.  John.  Kr 
Stow,  John,  299,  363, 
StTBDge.  Lord:  the  o 


AbxAOdeT,  Sir 

by,  42S. 
3S3. 

ur  of,  21  s. 
ite;  429  /. 
Stubbei.      Philip,       "Anatomie     of 

Abu«e«,"  4,  note. 
Stukely,  311,  321,  322,  3^, 
Sumniar,  Will,  93,  187. 
"Summer's    Last    Will    and    Terti- 

ment"  (T.  Nub),  142,  HB. 
"Suppoaea.  The"  (Q.  Guoolgne),  129. 

163,  tU/.,  168,  ».<,  423. 
"SuppoBiti"  (L.  Aiioato),  119.  IM, 


Symonda,  J.  A„  W,  138. 

■'Taleol  aTub,A"  (B.  Jonaoo),* 

;'T4mu  Cam"  (lot  play).  322. 


BX  459 

■Tamburl^ne,"  two  puts  (Mariowe), 
6S,  193,  197,  236. 340, 241,  MS-H6. 
£49,  260,  252,  Ui.  2e5,  280,  298, 
301  /.,  303.  304.  309,  310,  311,  312. 
318,  321,  323,  333. 

'Tamerlane"  (N.  Rowe).  249. 

'Taming  of  H  Shrew,  The,"  tSi. 

'TamiDgof  the  Shrew,  The  "  (Shab- 
Bpeiua),  149, 167. 186,  281. 


Taaao.  Torqnato,  269.  288. 189.  290. 

"Tempest,  The"  (Shakeapeare),  379, 
284.  380.  386,  287.  283,  (95.  399. 

"Temptatian  of  our  Lord,  The"  (J. 
Bale),  87. 100. 

TennyioD.  Alfred.  274. 

TereD»;  Dutch  imitstonor,  128;  148; 
inSuenee  of,  on  early  BntUih  eom- 
edy,  150-164;  tnuulntioru  or,  1S6, 
-—    168,  170,  173,  18S,  394,  403. 


404. 


TeiU 


126,1 


,  Ravi> 


■  (Tiiier  de  RaTlii), 


Theatre,    The     (the     playhouie    BO 

called),  427,  438,  439. 
"Therntei. "  120.  note;  1U-U8,  139, 

Thomat.  D.  L.,  364,  note. 
TbompH)D,  E.  N.  8..  IS,  note;  S3, 


ite;  97.  a 
Thomdlke,  A. 


>\k:  ttt.  tea, 

'Thraelu  Wonder,  The,"  t9i. 
'Three  EeUtw,  Satire  of  the"  (Sir 

David  Lindaay).  83,  8S-U,  tOO. 
'Three  Ladieg  of  London.  The"  (R. 

W.),  H»/..liB. 
'Three  Lhwe.  The",(J.  Bale),  87.  89, 

"Three  Lords  uid  Three  Ladiea  of 

London,  The"  (H.  W.),  141,  lit  /. 
'Thyeetes"  (Seneca),  195,  208.  «U. 
'Tide  Tairieth  No  Man.  The"  (Q. 

Waputl),  111,  lU-llT.  Ill,  lis. 
'Tbnon"  (anonymoiM  oomedy),  lit 

/..  4IT. 
'Timon   ot   Atfaeni"    (parlUUy   by 

Shakespeare),  110. 
"Tltue     Aodtonlcus"     (reviaed     by 

Bfaake^Hare),  209,  212.  217,  US, 

219,  320,  221.  MS. 
'Tom  Tyler  and  hji  Wife."  97.  DoM. 
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"  TrU  o(  Tnunn.  Tbe."  IN  /..  IV- 
"Trick  to  Cktcfa  the  OM  One.  A  "  (T. 

MiddlMoB).  Hi.  il9. 
"Trailiu     aai     CraMid*"     iStak^ 

Trope,  3 'it. 

"TrDUbLcflOfueBffAnof  John,  EiDAaf 

Eiwluid."  8«  "John." 
~Tw(dfIh  NI^I"  (SlukMpeue).  2M, 

2S7.  263,  Z70.  Z7S.  280,  2S4,  K7, 

f..tee. 

"Tiro  Aocrjr  Womtn  o(  Atnncdon" 

(B.  PorUr),  404.  ilO. 
"TvoOtDtlaiaraolVerau"  (Shak^ 

■prua).  261,   27fl,   280,   tSt,   283, 

387,  fM,  401,  oole. 
"Two     luliu     OenUanuuL" 

"Fodele  ud  Fortuoio." 
"Two  I^menUble  TncedSe*." 

"Two  Tni«edie»  io  One." 
"Two  Noble  Kiiumen"  (Fletcher 

ShakeapHnT).  281. 
"Two  Tncediei  in  One"  <R.  Ykrinf- 

ton),  3G5,  Mt  /.,  305, 987. 


Wu  of  the  TbMtna,  The.  370.  n»- 
»•.  a»7,  389  /..  407. 
WuiDDS  for  Fur  WwDen.  A,"  3M, 
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